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ADDBESS TO THE READER. 



The Reader owes the publication of this Volume to 
the following circumstance: — Waiting in a fine sum- 
mer's morning in the library of a friend, who was not 
quite ready to pursue a journey, concerted but the pre- 
vious evening; I glanced my eye over a quarto volume, 
that said nothing for itself, not a single letter to gratify 
curiosity: this but the more excited mine: after brush- 
ing off some dust, that, from its secluded comer, had 
escaped observation, I was eager to see its contents; 
and in a neat and legible female £and, I found it an 
interesting family-history, and anxiously obtained my 
friend's consent to add it to the volumes already packed 
in the carriage. I protested I could not go without it; 
and I was rewarded for my obstinacy, by the great 
amusement it gave to many of our reading hours. The 
character of the writer was well know to my friend, as 
a relation of his own; but whether Pneumanee was only 
an interesting female, whose beauty, virtues, and talents, 
endeared her to the Parsonage, or what other claims she* 
might have to supernatural endowments, can only be re- 
vealed at her own time and place. I obtained permission 
to publish the first half of the volume, which is quite 
distinct from the latter, upon condition that I omitted 
names and datefist &( fear of giving pain, and as many 
of the nursery scenes iMCid anecdotes as I chose, but with 
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an express promise not to add one single syllable of 
own: at the same time my friend assured me, that 
lumes withotkt " hair-breadth 'scapes and dire chimert 
would never suit the public taste. Bat^as nothing Is 
to contribute more to propriety than remarks upon th( 
who have excelled^ I have no hesitation in recommei 
lag this family-history to every breakfast and tea 
in Great Britain; confident that the unadorned simplidt 
of the styley the truth and nature of the village-life 
unfbldsy will give unaffected pleasure to my readieri 
who will sympathise with the anxiety of parents to ti 
tlieir families to the love of truth, order, and propriety^ 
I have to apologise for sudden interruptions in the style, 
occasioned by leaving out local circumstances that might 
be tedious to the reader, who, if he feels but a small pro- 
portion of my attacliment to the family at the Parsonage, 
will earnestly wish to see the remaining part of the vo- 
lume, written chiefly by Lucy in different scenes of life. 

I am the Reader's 

obliged and obedient, 

Th£ Transcribkr. 



He. 






PNEUMANEE 



^^^^ 



XT was si moat lovely tranquil evening in Augustj w^en 
the wife of, a pious good clergyman, with an old nurso 
and two of h^r youngest children^ were walking by th^ 
sea-side near a village in Devonshire. Pneumanee* a 
young apd lovely female, with a spirited and graceful 
airy passed calmly by her. The Rector's wife^ struck 
with her intieresting appearance, accosted her, supposed 
she was a stranger, and begged to know if slie^ who had 
lived sonae years in the village, could be tAseful to herl! 
The evening, fine as it was, would soon close in,^ and 
they were at a considerable distance from any house bpt 
the Parsonage, which was immediately behind the nearest 
wood, ^neumanee thanked her with elegance and ease; 
and after an int^change of civilities, it was settled she 
should that night accept the best accommodations to be 
had at the Parsonage-house, and leadmg one of the little 
onies thro^gh the wood, it was not long before they 
reached it. Deeply sheltered from \hp north winds by 
lofty trees, you game close upon its little enclosure be- 
£[>re you aaw it. The house was lowly built, but ha^ a 
Jong front to a lawn, surrounded witli borders of shrubs 




and flowerft; every thing about it was moderate, pleasing . 
in its proportions, simple in its taste, and seemed the 
certain abode of content and cheerfulness. A lovely g^rl 
about fifteen was watering a bed of roses, her frock pin- 
ned upi a simple straw hat carelessly covering her flow- 
ing hur: she flew over to kiss the little ones as they 
entered the wicket, and started at seeing so fine a lady: 
her sister, younger than herself, was propi&ig some 
nasturchions, that, she said, she wished should live a little 
longer; she too ran over to kiss the children, ahd welcome 
the stranger. Pneumanee took them both by the handi 
and was led to the house, where she was introduced to 
the Rector, whom she soon discovered to be a clergyman 
without pride or guile: she was delighted with all she 
saw, particularly with the two lovely girls, who seemed 
to dwell with the most marked attention upon every thing 
she said. No sooner had they taken their leave for the 
night, than Pneumanee revealed to their parents the su- 
periority of her nature, as far as it concerned them to 
know. The time would come when she would more fully 
explsdn it to them; but, as she assured them she should 
exert her powers and pre-eminence only to increase the 
comforts and happiness of the amiable and' afflicted j they 
would have nothing to apprehend. She did not wish to 
make a parade of her advantages; for if they were well, 
understood, society would shrink from her, and she would 
naturally lose the power of correcting its abuses; and if 
she passed as a mere mortal, her personal advantages 
might subject her to insults, which, however' unavailing 
to injure her, would lessen her in her own esteem* She 
would consent that her name should convey the idea of 
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a Mtyin the Jiurseiyr iftbe ehildren could divefit them- 
selves of the fear of a high-crowned hat and a hroom- 
sticky to the dignity of which she could have no preten- 
sions* She was so pleasing in her conversation^ so inter- 
esting in her. manner) and so refined in her whole de- , 
portment) that both the Rector and his wife foresaw 
innumerable advantages to themselves and their chiUren 
from her precepts and example, apd anxiously hoped 
sbe.would continue her partiality for a family whose best 
exertions should be employed to secure her esteem. She 
had fixed ker mind upon that subject} she said; she 
wished to be treated as one of the fiimily, who would go 
joid retorn wkhout r^trunt; sgid she felt confident she 
should never rep^t the choice she had made, and equally 
certionthey would never wish her to make any other. 
'^ . It was ;8Q,tiew to the Rector and his wife> when they 
retired, to Uidr. apartment, after Pneumanee was intro- 
duced toher's, that they were some minutes before they 
spoke to each other, and then they knew not what to say* 
A fairy in such a lovely form! how could it be? But yet 
50 lovely, so endearing! what signified under what des- 
cription so mUch ^eauty und virtue. chose to veil itself? 
they were sure to enjoy, and benefit greatly by, her so- 
ciety. The next morning the children were told that 
Pneumanee was a fisiiry, who was come to live with them, 
but would occasionally leaye them for other society she 
might prefer. 

Astonishment and fear appeared in every face, and 
•ne^ ventured to express, what every one thought, that 
they should never be happy a moment while she staid. 
Why, she ought come into their very roonis when they 



w«Fe atleepy wd tii9jr never find it outi she might luiow 
their very thoughts^ aad what a tad thing th4t might be! 
. << You have been accustomed to heari and I liope never 
to ibrget/' said their mother, «Uiat an eye that never 
skunbers or sleeps, is for ever about your path and your 
bed; and under his immediate and all-powerful pratee- 
tion, you can have nothing to fear: he never iamkcB 
Ihose- who trust ijs him. But how lovely and how kind 
Pneumanee was in herself! her society would be the first 
of blessingsi she would communicate a thousand soureea 
of enjoyment from her universal knowledge of bumasi 
)&f and, like a second conscience, in the shape; of li tovdf 
friend, would more than whisper when isbtj were i&<* 
cUned toorr,and stiUmore loudly appniiewhsti'felicgr 
acted right*" This was all te^iy truoy the eUeel daqg^v 
stids and the little oties, from; her example^ werwsocyn 
convinced she would not start up in Udeoiis foilns, as 
old^'fashibned fairies had done, to Mghten iBose they £d 
-not wish to please. But when they went to bed theiU«» 
lowing n%ht, they carefully looked round ^very omtain 
and collier of the room, not yet reconciled to a okmrnidtc 
so new and so alarming. The two eldest daughters ykeiBO 
much sooner reconciled to their lovely guest* There wms 
something alarming, n6 doUbt, that she oould enter into 
their very thoughts, and become invisible whenever she 
pleased; but as she Ad not appear to )^e those privileges^ 
but with the best discretion, and was in herself so en<* 
gag^g that it was impossible not to love her, they ret 
sbtved to consider her, next to their parents, th^r b^t 
and dearest friend* 
Pneumanee entered into all the busine^ and amuse- 



ments of the &mily; visited the poor with thenii assisted 
in their working and reading parties, joined in their 
morning and evening devotions, amysed them with 
anecdotes of various scenes and characters, that showed 
such a perfect knowledge of human life in all its varie- 
ties, that their admiration and esteem was universal 
and unbounded. Every eye looked up to hers, and every 
heart was devoted to her. Aid^d by her power and in- 
fluence, the Parsonage became a new scene of hilarity 
and joy— -every hour grew interesting. The younger 
children no longer gradually went in alarm from her 
knee, but seized every opportunity to run to caress her, 
and they all now << wixidev^d they could ever be so foolish 
as. to be afraid." After- a few weeks spent in securing the 
entire affection of every individual of the family, Pneu- 
manee, cme momiiig after breakfast, would leave thenii 
she said, for a few days; and when she returned would 
give them some account of her visits. A thousand fears 
were now expressed that she might never return, that 
she might find another Pfirsonage she would prefer to 
their's, and many exclamations followed, of what they 
cpuld do without herl "How will you go, Madam?" said 
the eldest boy. <<My usual way, my dear boy,** said 
Pneumimee; '< and I am sure you do not forget, ^ that 
spirit^ in their essence pure, can in what shape they 
please^ their airy purpose execute, and works of love or 
enmity fulfiL" Charles smiled, and Pneumanee took her 

leave. 

The days now passed slowly on, the regular occupa- 
tions of the family went on as before. History wa^ read 

as usual; but Pneumanee was not present to enliven its 
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frequent dulness. Maps were studied; but who could so 
wen describe the various customs add manners of the 
natives of every climate? Their walks iii the country 
were the same as usual; but where Was Pneumanee'^ 
happf fadlity of blending instruction with all their 
amusements? Learning with her had lost all appearance 
of solemnity; her playfulness of manner infused a certi^ 
cheer of mind to all around her, and she took occasioUi 
from every object and every circumstance, te enlarge 
their understandings anil improve their hearts, while she 
amused their fancy and cultivated a gaiety of manner 
that difiused itself over all their words and actions, and 
made them universally admired and beloved. 

Every day found fresh subjects of regret £t>r Pneu- 
manee's absence, and fresh expressions d impatienc^e 
for her return. 

Before the warm interest in her favour felt a moment's 
decrease, before a single spark of affection had £ed 
away, with the same angelic form, the same lovdy conthr 
tenance, and bright elastic air of youth and joy, she re- 
ttlrned to the IParsonage. All vas joy and gladness; she 
gave a new stimulus to the duties and exertions of the 
day; and as they took their evening walk by the sea, they 
had much to say, and more to inquire. The winds seemed 
laid to sleep, and the waves curled with a gentle murmur 
upon the beach, in a pleasing succession of sounds, that 
Charles protested had never before been so grateful to 
his ear; it had never been so pleasing while ^Pneumanee 
was absent. She was aware of that, she said; and for a 
compliment so gratifying to Neptune's civiHty and her 
influence, Charles should command a history of some Of 



the time she had spent in her absence, ivhen they re- 
turned to tea. As soon as they finished their saunter on 
the beach) Charles claimed the promise, and Pneumanee 
said, her first visit was to a worthy couple whom she bad 
long known; they w^re amiable, and had lived with great 
comfort upon a moderate income, very much respected 
and beloved in their neighbourhood; they had lately very 
large property unexpectedly left them, and their good 
sense was actually perverted, if not destroyed by it. 

The gentleman had purchased a house much too large 
for his family to occupy; he had' furnished it with roost, 
unbounded expense, had more carriages and horses than 
he could use; servants he knew not how to employ, and 
were the torment of his life; and was continually lament- 
ing that the distance from the offices was so great, and it 
was so long before the servants came to the bell, that he 
was always obliged to wait upon himself. Then came a 
sigh and an ardent wish for his former contracted man- 
sion, where every thing was under his eye and within his 
reach; with a just eulogium on the wisdom of Solomon) 
who had long since discovered that in great riches was 
great vexation. 

The good lady his wife was entirely occupied in pin- 
ning up her curtains, covering her sofas, dusting the 
fustres, and shutting out the sun from the best rooms; 
opening; the window-shutters only to show the size of the 
large glasses, and the* colour of the damask, for the rooms 
themselves had never been used. She complained that 
they had lost all their acquaintance, and found few others 
but those who came to see the house; and she was so 
tired of telling them what every thing had cost> that she 
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was making an accurate inventory of it) and would iiave 
a copy placed in every show-room. 

Here was a general laugh, which Charles, the eldest^ 
boy, could not keep within due bounds. <* God bless the 
woman!** he exclaimed, ** who cares what her things 
cost? did she mean to mortify the poor, or ingratiate 
herself with the rich?** 

<f What could you say to her, my dear Madam?'* said 
Fanny, the eldest girl. ^*It is an awkward thing, my dear 
girl, to tell people they are acting foolishly; the human 
heart is so attached to its own foibles, that no advice, is 
welcome that would expose them to the eye of Reason, 
or the smile of contempt. 

"The proper management of great wealth is v6vy 
difficult to those who have been bred up with contracted 
habits; but when the intoxication from such uneiLpected 
riches ^s worn off, i trust their natural good sense will 
return. At present there is such a mixture, of penury 
and profusion, that it would be a task indeed to attempt 
any - sort of regulation in their establishment, They re- 
peatedly consulted me about what they should do to ac- 
quire the respectability of character to which they were 
entitled from their wealth, and to give the world a proper 
idea of its magnitude. I recommended an establishment 
consistent in all its parts, making comfort, rather than 
parade, their grand object; to omit no opportunity of 
assisting the distressed. They would be known by these 
means to the valuable part of society, who were not to 
be.daa^zjed by splendid furniture; who s^w no merit. juEi 
laced liveries, grand itiesj or services of {^late^ wl^o 
f akied \n9 jn^ui's merit by thi^ numl^r of his horsps^ or 
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the r^t-rdU oC hk estates, but #ottld rasped and ?aiiit 
such ft gettefous use of udeats so bouhtiCullf best^wed^ 
aii4 be proud to redum then among their estimable 
ffie&ds. 

'<The consciousDess of d^erving thefalessiiigsof th^ 
distreased woiUd thase Wiw froin their private homii 
giveagkHHrio t{ieir &eii^^ and breaiiie aroimd tbem 
an incense^ thafti like the vivifyiog mf^ of the sviiy would 
brtghtenr mrm, and inyigoxate tirhereter it shqne.^ 

« Sufelyi'/ said Charles, ^* they began immediately to 
^tcr Uidr plan: dU the Wy not open her window-shut^ 
tera hnmedb^fily) aod ^ve her lastres to die care of th^ 
housefmaid?^**-^ Recolleoty Charles, the stt^ong force ef 
ln|»it xxpoa, tte m&id; to act greatly, jrou muat be accus* 
tomed: to thinks to^ and tlMise who have been accus* 
tonM t^ #ahiB trifles, ciainot easily forsake them fi>r 
great bbjtcta e# great e?ents< My firiends wer^ greatly 
dldiged ty my advice} but upon only one foetaMik attend- 
i^if the door, as I left it, the butler was severely repri«> 
meanded for not faa^i^g a ^icond to attend to such a neces'* 
aary pan of his dut^, and in the same breath remiiided 
that &e waa^not to tread up6o the milk-white rug at the 
door^ fliat had actually cost a guinea." 

<« I am afraid^'* smd Charles^ laughing, '^ the lady at 
least is incurable/'— ^O,^ said Fanny, « I hope they will 
rise or &11 together; for if one only should reform, they 
would n^ver respect each other.'* Pneumanee had hopes 
that all she bad said would have great weight, an^ that 
upon her next visit she should easily discover the good 
elfects of it. She went from thlence,'she said, to a very 
different scene, te some highly valued friends, wh(Hn she 
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found in the jdeeptest ^stress: their bel<^ved and onlf 
child had eloped with an officer, whose character ikej 
entirely disapproved. She had left a letter to beg fiit^ 
giveness, to say all pursuit would be vain; that she should 
be manjied immediately upon her arrival in Scotland, 
9nd would soon return to claim their blessing, and bring 
to theiki a son equally deserving of the great indii^^ice 
she had ever experienced from parents so beloved. 

^< Never did I see,'* continued Pneumanee, ^ such 
agonizing distressi the child who, from her birth, had 
been the object of all their iiopes and wishes, the coo- 
stant theme of their gratitude to Heaven, the unremit- 
ting subject of their pride and joy; whose evei^n; wish 
had been anticipated, who was a part of their very ex* 
istence, and mingled with efery putoatioaof their hei^ct^ 
that .such a child, jso gifted by Nature, so carefully ediicar 
ted, so blessed with fortune, and so adored bj her pa- 
Tents-f-that such a child, in the most important »ct jof 
her Ufe, should throw off all sense of affection and.obe* 
dience, and wilfully ^ab them so cruelly to the heart, 
could not be true— «they could not believe it The man, 
a vain and frivolous coxcomb, so likely to reproach. ber 
for the very act that would unite withiier parentsVunut-' 
terable sorrow her own future misery— *it was too much 
to bear. They enumerated a thousand pleasant traits of 
her infancy, a thousand endearing expressions and dr-— 
cumAtioiCies, that, having often repeated with transport, 
and hoarded up as the most darling treasure they pos- 
sessed, would now be remembered witli agonizing, groans 
and the bitterest tears of unavailing grief. The father's 
manly spirit forsook him upon this, reflection; he fell 
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upon his knfee^yimploriiig the assistance of the Almighty 
to> prevent him from cursing the author of his misery; 
the mother, in speechless agony, knelt by his side/' 

Pneumanee paused as if overcome by the recoHection 
of the scene; all were silent, till sobs stole upon the ear 
from the elder part of the audience, who sympathized in 
the misery of grief so sincere, and a loud cry from the 
younger, because their sisters were shedding tears. 

**A dad scene indeed," repeated Pneumanee; "so 
many years "of past hap[»ness blasted, to^ratify a selfish 
man, who would sacrifice the peace of a heart so young 
and unsuspecting, and, setting aside the sacred claims 
of filial duty, lay up remorse and sorrow for every hour 
of her future life."— <<I hope, my dear Madam," sai^i 
Fanny, *< that you found some subject for their comfort, 
some alleviation to their misery ?"«—'< Alas, my dear, 
their comfort depended upon their darling child, and 
she had effectually destroyed it. It would have been no 
balsam to the wound to hear how severe would be her 
punishment. The enchanting smiles and early endear- 
ments of her first infant will unfold infinitely distressing 
pangs to her feeling heart; the exquisite enjoyment of 
feelings so new and so delightful will be embittered by 
the consciousness of her own ingratitude^ Such was my 
mother's joy, her heart will whisper, such her raptures 
at the dawnings of my infant reason, and where is her 
reward? where are her expectations flown? The father of 
her infiuit may, long before that period,^have taught her 
what >a wretched exchange she has made from her pa- 
rental roof to the careless and unfeeling protection of 
^is.'* Charles eKpressed his sorrow, and Fanny moK 
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tincerelf lamented the poor young lady's indiscretioo.. 
^ Yoo would grieve for her hideed,'' said Pneuimoiee, <« if 
you could judge of the gloom that her conaetous fidl^re 
of duty will throw over the pleasing soMcitudes and anti- 
cipating delights of a fond mother's heart." » ^ 

Pneumanee, aware that any other subject might 
weaken the impression she evidently had madOf con- 
tinued some<-comments upon it, and joined in their re- 
marks with the same good sense and good humour she 
never ceased to display upon all occasions. Enlightened 
minds easily conceive how interesting every subject of 
conversation becomes, where vivacity and good humour, 
governed by discretion and good sense, take the lead, 
but cannot be understood by those who require riot or 
frolic or fun to pass away their hours. 

As it was settled the preceding evening, that early 
hours increased the beauty of youth, the health of the 
body, and improved the faculties of the mind, our young 
party were up and breakfasted earlier than . usual; and 
having lost every idea of fear, connected with the &ky 
character of their guest, they hung round her, kissed 
her hands, her lips and forehead; and the youngest girl, 
not reaching to those high distinctions, caught up her 
glove that lay upon the table, and eagerly pressed it to 
her lips. Pneumanee felt the kindness,. and kissed away 
the blushes that mantled upon (he little creature's cheek 
when she saw herself observed. It was a fine clear au- 
tumnal morning; a spint of health and <^ joy was felt in 
every breeze, and diffused with the sun upon every faorhi 
tree, fruit, and flower glittering with dew;*' and when 
they returned from their wulk, with increased knima*^ . 
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don and delight they went to their various pursttti. As 
they travelled dver the maps of India, Pneufnatiee ^iyt 
tiiem an accurate account of the Hindoos, theit^ vd[fi6UB 
habits and customs, their scrupudoiis att'entidtl to thdir 
religidus ceremonies, and the dreadful slate oT degrada- 
tion to those who violate the laws of their cast. It is ini- 
possible to express the sensation of vileness it conveys 
tb a Hindoo mind. T^he entire loss of all human ccrmfort 
is a poor expression of it: water is defiled by even their 
shadow /passing' over it. Charles asked how it would be 
possible to convert such a nation, so numerous and so 
bigoted, to Christianity?—" Not by missionaries; it must 
be effected by the exemplary conduct of the Christians 
themselves; and as churches are now building in india^ 
we may hope that the purity of the worship, and the cor- 
responding propriety of Christian duties, will in time 
excite their admiration, and open their eyes to the ti*uth 
of the Gospel." — « But that will be so long about."— " tt 
may,** replied Pneumanee; " but as we know not in what 
period of the propheCy we stand, * When by all the na- 
tions of the earth from the rising up of the sun to the 
going down of the same> God's name shall -be^glorified/. 
we are not able to judge how near or how distant the 
fulfilment may be. An unprejudiced mind," she 'added, 
<^is the result of long observation, of great docility and 
benevolence; ev^n you, my dear Charles, preferred. an 
English fisherman the other day before an American, 
who was a stronger object of your compassion, from a 
prejudice such a mind as yours should carefully discard. 
We have all one comnion Father, our claims to his 
mercy depend uptm our charity; abd if weT ought not to 
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be indifferenti and cannot be blind to the pre'eminence 

■ 

of our own country, we should be indulgent and com- 
passionate to those of less, favoured nations."—^ I am 
quite ashamed of myself," Charles replied with bis usual 
candoui^ '' I shall take care that never happens ag;ain." 
Fanny asked Pneumanee, if she had ever witnessed a 
Hindoo woman's burning with her husband? <* O yes, 
and my heart bleeds at the recollection. She was a young 
and very interesting, I had almost said, very handsome 
creature. The pile was raised in a little sequestered spot 
near the Ganges, surrounded by high trees. I shall never 
forget the composed firmness with which she stepped 
out of the palanquin, and stood to look at the corpse of 
her husband, already laid upon the awful pile— -she ap- 
peared eager to ascend it; and after distributing her or- 
naments to her female friends, with sweetmeats and 
rice given her for the purpose upon the spot, she lay 
down, assisted by her father; combustibles and light wood 
were added; the father, with an averted face, lighted tlie 
pile in several places. I will spare you farther details; it 
is too distressing for description." 

^ Was there no person," said Charles, " who would 
risk his life to save her?" — « O no, because it would 
have been more cruel than the dreadful agonies of such 
a death, to have survived such a pollution; she would 
have lost cast, and would have been sunk to the lowest 
degradation of human nature." — ^^ How happy we are," 
said Fanny, ^ to have been born Christians. The Jewish 
ceremonies are many and burdensome, the places of 
their worship fixed and inconvenient; Mahomet's dis- 
ciples have great deprivations, and great attention^ to 
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pay to his tomby which must be a long joulmey for his 
followers."—" Go on, my dear," said Pncumanee, " and 
remark with delight, that the pure heart and upright 
spirit of a Christian is in all places, from thp rising to 
the. setting san, the temple of his God." 

As Pneumanee had mentioned, in the coarse of the 
day, that she had lately been in a very crowded assembly 
in London, Fanny requested, in the evening, as they 
were sitting round their Work«table, that she would give 
theih some idea of what such an assembly was com- 
posed. " 1 shall most certidnly never see one," she said; 
..^< and your description will be most gratifying to me.^' 
.^" You will find it very dull, my dear Fanny; for most 
cif Its pleasantry depends upon knowing most of the 
pardes, having an interest in their concerns, hearing the 
&s)uonable topics of the day, delighting in a squeeze, 

Is^aring a constant rapping at the door, and fresh visitors 
X* *•« - • 

.Announced; whilst the staircase is so full of some parties 

'^*<^ming up], and others going down, that you are in great 

• • • • 

luck if you reach the drawing-room, or see the lady of 
the house for the whole evening. Sometimes indeed 
-.jrour carriage cannot get up, for you to get a sight of tlie 
. door; and if you have not courage to dip under the necks 
of horses, to encounter numbers of rude footmen, the 
bu^e of coachmen, and the unnecessary whipping-on 
and pulling-up of their horses, and all the mud that may 
he in your way, you have a good chance of composing 
your nerves to such scenes for some hours; for it wouhl 
be equally impossible to return as it would be to go on: 
^ut upon ordinary occasions, and at this season of Ihe 
year, assemblies are not so crowded) or beyond the ma- 
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Df g^mept of BoW'Street officers, who attend at the doors 
t^ regulate any confusion or disorder that may arise*"r— 
" Hpw strange, and how new," said Fanny, " to inel'*— 
" I djned in a large party of gentlemen," continued 
Pneumanee, '< at a lady's house, where I am always se- 
cvrc of, pn affectionate welcome; her husband is ^n ex- 
cement ii>ap, and you are sure to meet at his table good 
company ^nd good taste. As I entered the room, I heard 
a gentleman^ in a whisper not meant to be heard, ask; 
If ho I was?-!-^* Some country Miss,' was replied, < by her 
neck being covered so well with lace.'— < I hpye a high': : 
idea of the delicacy of her mind,' was rejoined; for he^' 
never could understand what pretensiona young ladl^'.'v, 
Qpuld |iave to proper feelings of decorum, who coial^vV 
violate it so egregiously in their appearance." Heri'''v 
F^qny begged to know what ws^s t;he fashion allude({;(Q» Iv 
^nd l^e^rd with great surprise, that ladies of all age§ ;^;. 
^^re seen ip public without the protection of lacia*''|Q Vr 
gii^rd them frpm the rude eye and sarcastic reixiaiwr.;:. 
^b?^t would niaHo a young lady, bred up with care ii^|i)(^/; 
country, qviite shudder to think of. "I sat by. onpT.gf.l 
those gentlemen at dinner, who, having settle^ in hiri>-.:-": 
self that I was fresh from the country, and, as the lJ^« {^ 
dpn world are pleased to think, of course extremely 
pimple, he was very frequent and liberal of his jppco^ 
miums uppn my person, and seemed n^qcb to wonder 
that I was not elated with his opinions. I sat ^atin^^. my 
dinner with niarkcd indifference, with only a returning . 
smile tp the lady of the house, who was much an)u^ed 
^7 the gentleman's assiduity. Provoked at last with iny 
inattention, he ^wore, in a whitifper, that he helievjed I 
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was the molt insensible beaaty upon earth; and he was 
thinkinjg;, if I was not handsome, what I should be.~ 
* And if your Lordship will allow me the same privi* 
lege, 1 will endeavour to discover what you would be if 
you were not at Lord.' He drew up with a sort of start, as 
if it was impossible that the character of a gentleman 
was not very prominent in his appearance. Indeed it 
reaHy was, and I smiled as if I knew it to be so; he re- 
collected himself mth great ease, and said. He must 
ever have been one of my greatest admirers—* And I 
must always haVe been insendble to the distinction. You 
sec, my Lord, the respect I pay to your penetration; you 
thought me insensible, and I have done myself the jus- 
tice, and you the credit, to confirm your judgment.*— 
Strange indeed, he replied, to convince him so indelibly 
that he had no judgment at all.— With such trifling chat, 
and vaiious subjects of conversation, kept up with great 
vivacity and spirit by gentlemen of the party, the dinner 
hours passed away. The drawing-room soon began to 
fill; the ladies ail dressed in the fashionable exti'eme. I 
lattiented that so many young and lovely women should 
expose then»eives to such sarcastic remarks, and am 
greatly at a loss to guess how their mothers can be in« 
difTerent to the public opinion, which has been so strong- 
ly and repeatedly pressed upon their view. 

^ The conversation now became rather a tumult of 
Toice»— supported in some parts of the room with wit 
^d vivacity, in others a mere catalogue of fashions, par- 
ses and beaux-«*some gentlemen had danced divineiy at 
tlw ball last night, others had most angeUc eye-broWs«— 
ianttmerable matches were about to take place^ind thase 
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who were accurate in %hp n^mes of the parties had in- 
finite ad?antagS over th^ir acquaintance. Afany young 
ladies appeared suUen sjind disconcerted, and went tojAe 
|;la9s again and again %9 oew-adj.U8.t a curl that had fail- 
ed iQ. its effect to ple<^se, and still farther to hold up a head 
that bad shrmifc down, for warmth and shelter^ to plot^es 
nayr go\ toQ high for fashion^lHe exposure. The gentle* 
men who had not too |nany ^gagemeots for the re- 
maUider of the evening, returned to the drawing-room; 
the glopm disappeared, ^ universal ^mile^ pjrevailed, and 
the ladies seemed quite rejoiced at the change so visible 
in ev^ry p^rt of the room* I drew a pretty shy girl by 
ixie on a sofa, who .seemed in considerable alarm; sh^ 
was surprised at the confused uproar of voices, at the 
ease and freedom of the ladies* manners— told me it was 
her first appearance in London, and she was really afraid 
eyery body in the room would find it out, she felt so un- 
like all the young ladies she saw, who seemed to know 
ai^d tall^ to every body: she begged me not to laugli at 
l^er, but she was quite ashamed to see the ladies so un- 
pressed. She was astonished to see a young lady play and 
sing in so large a party without embarrassment, and de- 
clared she should exquisitely suffer if ^ch a proposal 
W9S made to her. How enviable, she said, was such self- 
possession! I assured her that all she bad s^d had raised 
her in my estee^n; that with tl^e self-possessi/on she 
seemed sp mi^ch. to over-value, ladji^s lost mnch tQf the 
sweet modest a^* that, in youth w^a^ sp captivating; the 
frequent display of tl^jEfir persons in crowded a^saemblies» 
and the e^J&e and lability of Town ms^nners so gain^ 
ipd ^ijkjt ^ wretc^ TfiiJ t mtoite feif it/'-^f< I like Itet 
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ypi^ig l9(iy ¥4^ ti^uchi'*' dM Fattnir; <^ but pray |^ on, 
my 4f ar F^euOMnees kt I am quite in the part jPyand &hall 
be v^fyeorry vliea U breaks up." 

M At tlik fBoaaeiit Lord 'C^ came up with a gay air, 
nM said he woUM fergiVe all aiiy oruehtea at diiinert if 
I w«itkl i^iake room for him upan the sofiu My Htde 
protegee waa siavting up to give bim her pkK:e; but her 
aiiot waa al tbefard table, aOd I would by no means part 
with hev^-M^^A sad preQniinary of peace,' he said: but 
drawing a chair near us, and being an adept in the art of 
quizzing, he let no person in the room escape his re*' 
.maxkm, Somex)f the company were too fat to please his 
taste, others too thin, many too old, many more too ugly; 
someiiiad the crime of being married, others the guilt of 
bdbig single} and as the latter part of the community 
are the most helpless and most unprotected, they are 
ever the grand objects aver whom half-witted and half* 
bred men exuhingly tniimph/* 

This was quite new to Fanny; she could not conceive 
what in a single life could be contemptible: this Pneu-* 
manee must tell her another time, for she would not in- 
terrupt her now for any thing. << A general murmur of 
< how a&ble and how witty!' from- the ladies round him, 
could not escape his Lordship's ear. * I entertain every 
bD% but yeu,' he said, leaning forward; < and you are the 
only person I wish to amuse,*— * If I was quite perfect' 
-^ What tbeo,' he said— •^ Then\ I should be too gefie- 
]»iffito.txittmpbin the imperfectibiis oF others.'— < Yott> 
^lall notbe iterfect,'^ he exdaimed; ^ we will take you> 9m 
3ieu are'^J^Hien as Ian», nfif Lord, I can have no pighil' 
t»i kmglij^ for 1 have Imperfootieii^ of xnf omvk'— «laai 
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too much of an Englkhman,' he said, < ndt to IKel the 
full force of your remark, and I will own that if all W0- 
men were like you, we should be driven toother s&b- 
jects for merrinpent'-^^ If ladies were accustomed to 
hear good sense from the gentlemen, they woiild rejotos 
to get information and anecdote from so pleasing s 
source, and cease to be frivolous and vain/—-* From what 
happy valley,' said his Lordship, *are you emerged?'— 
* Not from Abyssinia, my Lord; nor have I had the high 
advantages of an Imlac to guide me; but I hope it b not 
necessary to go out of Great Britain, to find a general in- 
dulgence for the imperfections of others, while we must 
be so conscious of the innumerable sources of oiir own/ 
—You must be already tired,*' said Pneumanee* ^ of a 
visit so dull in the detail; it would be endless to mention 
the nothingness that passes in such an evening. I took 
my little friend under my arm; and walking through the 
rooms, told her many anecdotes of people who were lit- 
tle aware of the intimacy of my acquaintance, and I did 
not immediately recollect that she would feel still less 
fit for London, than she did before, if ladies knew so 
much about each other as I did." Fanny was delighted 
with all she heard, and was confident she enjoyed it bet- 
ter than if she had been present, while Charles thought 
his Lordship could not be a very well-bred man to laugh 
at any body that was present 

It was now Saturday evening, and the children all 
tripped away to fetch the work they had done for the 
poor in the preceding week. Fanny brought two froeks 
she had^made; the gay*hearted Lucy had made caps, 
i^cfa 1^ proudly diq^layed} and valued her firslHBade 
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:b^ji-|pftw?v ve^jr,%yFi'tiUfth«^*^^ that one^ thf 

,>Jle^ye$ w?is ^l|e wropg fiidp outj tears started into her 
>e,yp^ 9^% Xk^ dUp(^Vf»*7)1l>Ht sqchi sunk awayi and with a 
r^dy 9)q[pL]e jibe^aidtQ QharJiBs, <' I am sure I should 
^^p pried abpv»t tl>is, if I h^A never heard of that dev 
JbuiTit Hindoo; now it wom14 be a shatnei and I will not 
iwnd M*'* Thejr all took some presents to the village, 
^d (:9^p hpme d^EsUghied with the pleasure they had 
coiwpvuijiiq^ejj) and drank tlieir tea with increaaed reUsh 
fr94^llve l^re^bne^s of t^ air and the benefit of the walk. 
Thp Ri^^tPF rei^inded theim, « That the week» and all 
its |:^le|ifSM]^s and labours^ were at an fiidi irretrievably 
7«f^f ftt«i\ed^ mi^ ^» b^ tf^tM^ ^P^y i^re thQ^e wbp 
99^li look im^kf md ^ it bad been well apenti happjr 
JDdeftd yrpre tbPSP who bad tjnie 9tU) before them to 
9f^v4 iMlP ^fi^x hWer> if tfaey diaeovered but little to 
jp^mmiM^d i^ tbe la.$ti and inexpressibly happy and grate- 
ful should ^bow bi?* who ft)^nd aU their blessings an^ 
pojpfopta stUl arfiwd th^m* wbcnt in the natural state of 
jiupasM^ aSairS) ch^Mc^ges and 9orrows were a eenstitu^nt 
P^t pf it, We hsive pow in prospect a grateful day of 
t^kfHlne^^ and yoy^ in a sort of oommunion with our 
C^^^l*, that s^^ures our reverence and excites pur ado- 
ration, a day of rest^ that, by divine compassion) is ex- 
tended even to the. beasts pf th^ field. We all have lei- 
sure> on ^bat day, to contemplate the transcendent good- 
jaess every where arou^ us, the purpo^s for which we 
we^e d^^ignc^dj and the att)pcndo\is protects; before U9; 
fQI*,.thi% world, and a)l its beauties, and all its s^blitmtiesy 
leaust pass away. But remember, Lucy," for her eye 
ng^ls^oed with ^ tcfM^) *' that a cheerful enjc^ment of all 
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the blessings given us^ is the best and most gntefol 
sacrifice we can offer to the Almighty Disposer of att 
events, to the Omnipotent Creator of all that is great and 
good in the world/'-— *^ How much I wish, papa,** said 
Lucy, ^ that God Almighty had been so good as to make 
the world to last for ever. I like it so much, and it is 
every where so good and so beautiful^ that I do not wish 
for a better/'-— << I hope^ my dear girl, you will long see 
it in the same cheering point of view; it is every wheie 
good and every where most beautifoly but the hilman 
heart is grown corrupt in it^ so that the Almightjnrt- 
pented him that he had made man, and destroyed it almost 
entirely, you know^ by the flood: men continued still un- 
worthy, and I trust you are well aware of the atolienient, 
great and astonishing as it is to concdve» that in his 
nvisdom and mercy the Omnipotent God accepted for «s 
dL''*-^0 yes, papa, and I have long seen it must be 
true, because nobody else could hare found out such a 
scheme.'^-— << And caitnot you depend upon the same 
wisdom for another and better world, which has teen 
promised to all who believe in his word and fulfil his 
laws, where there shall be no tears and no sorrows, and 
never shall have any termination?"— " O," said Charles, 
*• how hard it is to conceive! I wish we were sure of all 
meetmg together; but I fear it is impossible, that we 
should see each other in the same persons after being 
reduced to dust."— << It is weak," the Rector said, <^to 
be wearying your imi^inations with things purposely 
concealed from human knowledge; we must rely upon a 
word that cannot fail, upon assurances that can never ^- 
ceive us, that there are blessings in store for us beyond 
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Qur.cciBct|itioD8^ if we steadily believe in the^wiadom 
andgpadness of God,in the atonement made By his Son 
for out sinS} and walk in the laws which he has set be- 
fore us."-—" It seems to be very easy terms," said Lucy, 
** and cyery body must think so." Pneumanee aiid Fanny 
smiled. " We must remember,** continued the Rector, 
"to keep the Sabbath holy; there is nothing more insisted 
upon by. the- Prophets, who wrote from inspiration; and 
while we make it a day of thankfulness and joy, we must 
not forget that it must be also a day for holy worship, and 
grateful remembrance of the past blessings."—" Must 
I put away my new doll,** said one of the little ones, 
putting both hands upon the Rector's knee.^— " You 
want no rest, my dear,** taking both her hands, " because 
you have no labour; and as you have no other means of 
recc^ecting the importance of the day, but by changing 
your customary pursuits, and it is greatly to be wished 
that you should early acquire a high veneration for a day 
so appointed by the Creator himself, the doll had better 
be put aside Ull Monday.** She instantly put it by, inno* 
gently wishing that Monday was already come. 

After & long absence Pneumanee retnmed, blooming 
in beauty; her bright blue eyes, shaded with long black 
eye-lasheS) gave an inexpressible character of mild in- 
telligence to her countenance; her mouth, varying with 
dimples, implied a ready smile, and gave a pleasing se- 
curity that she would willmgly communicate happiness 
to all within her reach; her complexion, fresh as youth 
and blocmi could make it; ebsticity in her air, and 
^rkling joy-in her eye, her mild and musical roice 
brdse m rapture upon Fanny*s ear, as she sat reading in 
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the window: she starttfd With deliffht, thrcW Ka#tt hb 
volume, and flew to nic^t het, PncmitTattee, dtes^dl itt 
pale celestial blue, with dthptty of the thinnest TtiMiVih 
fancifully flowing, in gfacefiil ^ase over her figiifcCWitfc- 
out concealing its syminctry); a sj)rig of Keath twist)^ 
in her lovely hair, she appeat^ed ifiorc than ustialty 
charming; she met the cordial ^vclcotne of th6 wh6Je 
party; again and again cai*esse<l^ it was some titrtebefbtiJ 
-their transports would allow her a moment's intetvah 
such reiterated inquiries of " How she did, and WhCte 
she Imd been?" left her no tinie fbr reply. Charles de- 
clared they valued her the more every time she rteturti- 
«d. « Was that a hint to send her away again?* «< Oh nOJ 
fbr she would be in danger of being killed with caresses 
if she absented herself again."-^« Facetious ftfllow!** she 
Called him; said she had brought him a n^icroscope to 
keep his active spirit quirt for soifie timef in eadh d^y, 
Knd to make hiiti acquainted with a neW wothf of won- 
ders. " You are all ao happy, and placed so exactly in 
that happy medium of life, where, exempt frOm the al- 
lurementaand dazzling temptationsofgVeat wealth, and 
equally protected from the embarrassments, depriva- 
tions, and horrors of poverty; in sliclr a state \frhere hu- 
man felicity, (/*«;ffr, is to be found. I WOirld nolhave /ou 
i^her than you are; yet, as it is particuUfly pleasant to 
receive proofs of affection and remembrance, I haVc 
ordered a little trunk a-piece, that I hope will give you 
great pleasure. I wish it could be as mueh as I had fti' 
<ihoosing them; but experience has fully t&tight mef tiM 
it is more fileasanty as WClf as ni&fe btessedy t€h givfc thart 
fcyrtictrve. f*hop»th^y wtlPbci htereveiy* sobhj rtl«airt- 
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^ii ivev'will Oike * walk upon the beaclb and iee^ a« 
l^liaffles^says, what Neptune will presem upon the sUr^ 
fikoe.ftf 4tt8 yuamn to^ay.*'— ^ A atormy character^ I 
suj^>ecV' said GhaPles, <^if lie is interested for me; foir I 
•m; to amdoaai about my Htcle presentf thk I can Ihuik 
<^ notfakig eke^^ f*«flHBf waa at a loss to guess whether 
^eo#iira«tfr«^i^xpeet8iion lixig^t not realljr^be considered 
aan laaild spedes ni misery; Lucy skipped about witti a 
Irolieaonie airi -jessing the pnlbable contents of tier 
dear ejipected mnfk. 

As 'ibe eveimfig came on liefbNtAlie presents arrived^ 
to pass away the tedious mcim^nts^Pneumaneeprnpoaed 
to tell them of a visit she had pai4to a newnnafried 
oouple> who were^o vidl^itly attaclied toeach oiher^ 
that,4n opposition to the wishes of the ^miHes on tolh 
aktes^ they would not wait ibr the tedious lawyers, but 
w«iieimarriei^t>6fore the settiements were finished. Con«> 
tradiciioni^Mi'thelady% party wssapt tobringon hystericsi 
""^kt ntvir tmi^M9» lr<-4itere was no other man te the 
vmypfm^ she cduM like for a hu^biild; and If ihe^ did not 
marry 4ihiit>riieshoiiM; be distr^eted. Ifer -fond mothers 
aGCustoBied |o watch^«very ibection of her eye, and ^ 
aimelpaieeifiei^ wisbef lier liean,emeredlAto atliierap 
]priheii8lenai<Midweit knowfaigthatgentlemenean change 
their ninds,atti^4readtn|^ the completion of the threatenefl 
tfiatliitttkm,'hurried throitgt) eH^thepreviOus ceremehfea^ 
cnd-lte marriage was solendiiieodi -'^-«** And so theyUved 
^iyrhtt^ ev^r afterwards^'' said Charles.^ You sbdl 
fdtigetf ^At yoorsettVChari^, when you h^ye heard atl 
iJli^ir^tlNleii yiou, unless you wl^l to settle fdr the Mf 

Wte IfiM*^®^<2«<^ iMIrer ^kccomp^ fiir herself lod 
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close her history before it be^is.''— << Ofa, I weuldMr 
but hear it for the worldf*' he exdaimecL ^ Theii» dev 
Charles," said Pannji ^sit aa quiet as ever you caii»'tha1t 
we may attend to every word of it." Lucy pat her teger 
to her lipsy in the character of silence; Chaiies threw 
himself into an arm-chair; and leaning baok, with an air 
of determined attention, Pneumanee continued: <^I hare 
« great esteem for her mother, who prevailed, upon me 
to be at the ceremony; under my ausptces, she 8aid,it 
must be prosperous; my heartfelt heavy for her dtsap- 
pmntment I never witnessed more childish absurdity; 
she dung to the banisters in her way to the drawing- 
room; wore a thick veil, that her exquisite embarrass- 
ment might not be visible; shrunk back the hand she «had 
been so eager to bestow, and spoke set low, that it was 
with difficulty the ceremcmy could be performed. It was 
no sooner over than I took my leave; for my indulgence 
for human frailty almost forsakes me, when I see an 
affected young lady, constantly changing her posture for 
effectf lolling her head, biting her lips, ^aching her 
cheeks to exdte a bloom, and spreading incessant imls 
to catch some careless buttei^y of the day; whtJe her. 
system is despised by the wise and judidous, and ahe Is 
exposed to the ridicule and sarc»itic remarii^ of ber 
pretended admirers.**— *< Can young ladies be so fwol- - 
ous and vain who are bi^d up in good sodety, and^ac'^ 
customed to correct habits of think^ig and aetiag.'V-« 
<< O yes, my dear Fanny: the provoking thing is, that 
gqod sense and great acqomplishm^ts are no sfiphir 
i^nst vmity; a beauty foncies that every liuman excel- 
lence is coniprehended under personal cha^ns^aiKi It 
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is kftt^ the mi txperiente of their fiitare hours t6 dii^ 
cover that notbiog is so precariousi nothing so transitory; 
and when its laatre fiides, those who have relied upon 
its iiifiiimce» will find chagrin, mortificaUonj and sorrow 
^>Uowing dose hehii^ it There is an irresistible charm 
in the natural, ei^y, cheerful manner of a well-educated 
young lady; afftscinatien that every body feels, and all 
hearts universally consent to worship: but the labour 
and solicitude tl^ is discoverable in aifectation, that 
WQuldyorce you into admira^n, dissolves the charm, and 
breaking the talisman* sets the captive free. 
. '^But you must see me now arrived at the large castle 
in ^e countvy, with a party who engaged at the wedding 
to meet tht^re at the end of the month; and many of the 
neighbouring gentry were assembled to celebiate their. 
arHvaL The n^w-in^ried couple had just arrived before 
ua^ and before the usual greetings were well over, * My 
dear Pneuraaidee," said the lady, <did you ever see such 
ii^lend>le roads? quite abominable I I protest I am 
brnaeed to death! and so dusty, I am quite choaked; I 
wonder they don't water the roads; it is quite a shame 
to pokon one in this manner! then that dreadful solemn 
avenues of trees at the dose of such a journey, and those 
hideous rooks cawing such melancholy forebodings! I 
had « great mind to tell the coachman to turn about his 
horses, and leave the avenue and the rooks to enjoy 
eadb other, without destroying me with their shade and 
th^ i^roar,*— what my poor nerves will do, I cannot 
say; but we'll have those ^hideous trees downr-*ahan't 
we, lose?' turning gaily to her husband. < I like to see 
aft over^grown misshapen oak (that has held up his proud 
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hod k> many g«nefatkmfr) leveHed torthe g^midi^^Mm's 
a sort of gratifying trill ipph in seeing his length prostnH^ 
before me.?— Oh, pray loolt at these great elbow clialn^ 
Lord bless m'e, my dear, how big all your aneeatoil 
must have been to fill them !'-^ They were a harl^ 
rtice, my love.'— < They were bulky, I say, wer'nt they? 
•i-Cnmson damask curtains too! Mess theff heavy heaMSf 
what flf taste they had! You haye ordered all new, I hope? 
How many legs have those^giant tables?*— one,two, threef 
four; I believe they have forty^ if I had pattenTvO to leU 
them' — then with a loud and sarcastic laugh, ^Lord 
bless me, do look at these window-frameai the iMU'Ke- 
maids must have been a large* race too-^how could ^ 
creatures find strength to throw up a stsh? Doy vAy^tit^ 
creature, send for the workmen to*night— p^iigape they 
would put new windows m, in a foitniglit^ MMlthten we 
might see those ghastly old providing trees eUt^ dnwti^ 
with triumph— Hey dear!' lolling upon hie shoulder^ 
'why, you don't speak?*— ^ No indeedymyidear,'ke re- 
plied, < I do not know what to say.'*^' Dear mian^ wAiy 
say it shall all be done as soon as possible. |flt send to^ 
mamma's upholsterers in Piccadilly, men of feraarkuble^ 
integrity and taste; and tell me only what sutn your wm> 
aAlow for the furniture of each room) and they will tak^^ 
eare of all the rest— but perhaps,' she eontiniMd, < tom^ 
of the rooms are less antique; show us the resft, dear^ik^ 
but you roust support rm, for I am tired to despcn^im. 
«^< I am afraid our friends are a little tired too^* be aa»i». 
but lent her his arm— they led to the libHivy^ through 
tte saloon; some of the company followed, while othem^ 
^gtts^d at her cruel intiensiluUty ta her htttbmid't feelv^ 
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itq^ remained in the drawtilg»it>oin* Frenh Ud^let naih 
borrtd kg^ DOW increased to aliuodred, were the suV- 
je^ts of her amusement and neom^l felt it my doty to 
watch foi* an opportunity to tell lier the prec^ice i^on 
which she stood—but whete was nichm mooient to be. 
&und? As she Mied upoti his armi she went on: ^ We'll 
oblige idl these old rodomontading carpets for pea<^greeiic 
velvet} my dear; sha'nt )ire? Your hardy race of ancestors^ 
never trod upon velvety love» I dare say?^«— <I dare say 
not}* he said; <but I have a respectful vetieration for 
every thing they did.* — ^ Quite right, my dear; but you 
must lament they had not better taste in their furniture.* 
-— < NO} my dear,* he replied; < I like to see the style ex- 
actiy as they enjoyed it; a carpet they trod uixin is dear 
lo my recollection; and the taUes, where their hospitality 
was so frequently displayed, warm my heart whenever I 
look upon them^ and when I bless the Author of all the 
good things t enjoy, in the very chair in which my an- 
cestors sat and rejoiced in their abundance, I never forget 
my gratitude to them for transmitting them to me so 
undiminished, from a source so pure; for they were all 
miexi^i high honour and respectability; and I trust, my 
dear,* he added with great kindness, < we shall both long 
enjoy together the fruits of their good conduct.' I seized 
this moment to slip my arm in the disengaged one of, 
her's^-<-^£xcelIept young man! I whispered; 'Endeavour, 
my dear Madam, to deserve him.*— -•* O yes, my dear 
Pneumanee,* she replied, *I know you very well, you 
are always on the strongest side.— Lord bless me!* she 
continued, turning her eye to the picture of an old gen« 
tleman, in a great wig and embroidered coaty < who is 
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liUitTCiy fiHo'oU bMwF is tlM <ilie «f my gmid^pi^tii^ 
'miflthimtoi ipai09$ Itadtisi* Ite rtpliedi^ < mid I mBM^ 
i0(o|ttfcinpd kiiii^ yoar mtiiiltoti ind rvipect^ Iw «st Jt 
Wlm^^wi^BftwAt^ jfMtukMi^nA wt» stid to laire fi«' 
4giied hk 8«it» wlieii tao dd tdddite dotba, '^ith^ 
best judgwem and |mr«8t confccknce ofatiysieBiiiervlMi 
kid 4w%r sat dxtte. On the Ixak «l tlic pkltu^ Ir ^ife 
tttk>gjr» written hy tke greatett itian «f ha tiwe/w^I 
dilt aajr it is verjr true, my dear; and don't yon think k 
W0UI4 be a teiy good ytai to hang the picture wi«^ that 
side outwards, Uiat every boify may read such a tesd« 
misliy of his metitw'He drew his arm hastily from her'sy 
and stepped to the Window; but immediately recollectmg^ 
himsdf, before I eould fecover the surprise heir con- 
duct had given me, he reclaimed her arm. < I think you 
will l&e the breidL&st room/ he said; < it has a cheerlul 
aspett, and the varied prospect of the riv^ and its skyp^ 
ing banks are grateful to the eye, and I hope w^l pleate 
you.'^^* 1 am easily pleased^' the said, and went^wn. 
The StaStant she reached the iroom, she flew tO«^ lMff<p-* 
skhord, and finding It loeked,-asked Ibr the key} when^ 
iie^eiving a paper pasted «t the top, she itad sioud the 
IsHdwing words:**-^ Touch softly, strange!*, these luttl 
^chords; the last lovely lian^.l that wokd tfaek sweetest 
^hanhony^ is gone for ever.-^How handful loid gcxMl! 
«how loved aOd how lamented^*' £veryeye filled with « 
risady tear, ekeept her's who was ^come to Huppfy At 
(Aace of ^uch.a idlrar and fateresthig object; to siHIie 
thdtse irel7 di6rd% «nd peifiaps for«s limited « iBpaee« 
The tk>ttratt"^ilir hung oter the InsiaHimeiit witiTiSiy 
^m% aaff irtiy1>eiaiaiih It was m lime lo •ttutefii* 
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•aent* I tlioitglit^*^ mIcI ;TlMii«Mti00i ^levea m bHdei kl 
the MMltAdoiiilPliiirlsoiiit^ ivwriilMiv* fargottea idl Mf; 
ailtiye wid tfl^ her iftfifcinWiiti gti^ie ntaie&tef siieii w 
Mktfms; tee a tlMhh wieliMii Is clri«iof«i iii her dim 
ini^p«MftK«^«wMii|t4PMn iilliMMit am softdi' Iwr. « Htve 
ym fiMOiA Iheiceff Knref' idie on^Mliiiglf aiked; thotgh 
a lear ^ras Avidfalf liMiig 4^ Ills efe.-^ I- beiiev«^ 
n^r dc«r,' Im ans#^itd, < tbe kejr it Imt 4br cfv«r/i-^( <Hiy 
m have the earpent^ open it te*«ioiTcy«r;«bat tiik^ dff 
that diuaal |Mi|>er) Iproteuit ifiaketime mctoielMdy, F 
ahall lievcr like the reom td well agioD; I vfbki jpou had^ 
torn kdff before I csine in/f-^I could tietertear it off/ 
.be said grav^i^ * it has a sacred eharm about it, so eti- 
^resme of the aiEbnitioB*iti iMcAi tibe lorely object was 
held, and the seveilty and deep ttiBittioii her less occa- 
idoaed, timtit ynmVi be lilm^st sacniege to remotre it; 
btttthe instrument itself shall |^ve |)lace to-montnir to tmm 
mere smted to your ta^e and ieeliDgs/^-^ That is yetf 
considerate and kiiid,* she said; ^tet in the mem time 
slie woiiid trf her ewn H^ buiieh ef kesrs; ftr i^ 
kmged to know tf the instrumetit had kept ia mae,' an# 
sOMally^^tan' crf«r so Ibrbe them I»t6 the etperimen^ 
wl«h a ^ee that w» rndst dIstresAig* i etaried up att# 
M hit ^crut of the room; tike biMe|;iwitai Mlowed^and 
sdl tlhe party ssra]wd aboth the lawn till diaiyer was aii- 
]iotuised« Tilt fifcah air Iln^iided sbouM liscoifisr all asf 
onai^ iBfefings) I Mt its defigMul inlnenee; iiene t: 
was atffe jftiem absusdhy; tiievewas iq^aee esouf^ ftrii 
to t«iige hi wMfout wneyfaig ate, and the fine ftaetaUby 
$9$jm^ ^tgfy >»^te» wli<w» tha^enas mA^m^lf W HiMm ^ 
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,j«i<*4y ^^T^^ of ** •*** l!^r. The b.id« »«^ , 
the «>*»^^r«L«t*e »»»y'_^. .he^"«W '^•*^ 

^^ •^Tber gratitude. A ^J^^l ^aagay*"* 
^,» old, *« ^^ atottd lo J*;^„^.ger atlbc 
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9<|P#lf • m4 VW^iNfttfil* linn Iff litjUJiaptfe )^ tu^efd- 

fef 1 9m 4fmBJ»kmim wto iiit iwi«.Vi/ Too wiK ttfr 
til} HKrflieir^vwri^hQpe^ »r^Mr/ he^^ smit^ 

will; it is too difficH^^ oeroe it| «mI io I witt aM Iwr 
t% |h«f eftiH^i the <»>m^y t«id Ibei nt%UMMtar»«i^Mir as 
#n»»l^ «a^je(^9 ftr eamejOifltlm t« ever. I;n«t1«ilk'> 

former fiteidfl^^te.aiikl;!^^ ^bof^ive ^riUnot negleei 
tfiote wlu> ^ftie '^prmifulbti^^i^pe u^ hetWi aM j l i e m if e t9 
them Id^ ^wA ft fieofl^ "fvfeloeiM^ ^ Hms eaider wliere \ 1 
1m^ f^riuii irfMn^meet Infalgli teakii.eiiAigoad Im* 
»oim''^^B]r all^ineaiis^^ile aiddr <^ anS let uti talie ift oUt 
gsed|rliK>|rlind ber 1)07 aHfib hit hrttVi^^Ii ieiBf SKillwrf 
Mft4anHf lie;vi)^tte4 qittoklyi <^d»^filM tiieeeat yoiido 
me' thflijf^vedU' tii ^ia, vWi gfeat afibilily. Kb pencn 
KHMi^erffl^ HKifie graceiiitlf aMeBli^ to their guetts^ or 
Wee eatem^afy In iriitoe aod el^^ant refioemeiit.' A 
Ipeiiend aUenee frei«KIid ler» momeBt; the whole par^ 
aem&ed det^fmiaed te giire the lady time for reflectieii^ 
1^ folii^imeahli pretence eC mind) her teabend re** 
g^ed hia eflmpfaUffe^ »id iaids ^ I consider it as one 
of mf h^vy milfortuties that I have been deprived o£ 
the power of introductng to your partiality a woman of 
aticfc rare imd excellent endowments.'— < Pray do not be 
uaeaefapoa that head/ she repMedi <I dare say we shafts 
9e|p^ very weU as we are.* 
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<< An old getstkntiii who tat bjr me, MA ilireUy, 
* What do you 'think of tkati Ma'am?* I beftered th«re 
was but one opinion m the room upon that subjett. tftst 
conversation became general, and stfemed to be kept i^ 
With the more spirit, to prevent the bHde from oppor- 
tunities of distreishig her husband and his IHends* H^ 
mother was verjr uneasf; she had never set her such h^ 
examples, but she was very self<*wilted at home, iffltt 
would never be gchremed in any thing.*' 

The trunks were now arrived, and most joyfuI])r re- 
cdved: each name, in brass nails upon the cover, set eveff 
one immediately at work; with unbounded spirit and joy 
tiiey were all opened; and, Look at my beautlfot wateh! 
and my trinkets! and my drawing-boxi and my micresciqie! 
and my work-box! andathousand other of my pretty things, 
were echoed again ahd agsun through the circle. ^ Hai^ 
youth!** said the Rector, "when joy and transports are 
purchased so eas&y;^*— .<< And yet,** said Pneutnimee, 
" how many people, and even near relations, are to ^be 
found, who have no enjoyment in such innocenlipd un- 
aifectied gratitude, ahd never seem to recollect that such 
, 4rvents make impressions never to l>e erased in the long-^ 
est life; such sweet memorials of kindness are handed 
down to posterity with eulogiums that are not to be pur- 
chased, at a more advanced age, by the largest leg^acy.*' 

Pheumanee was thanked over and ov^r again, and she 
appeared, if possible, with an added glow of sparkling 
beauty. 

Charles caught an insect to put in his microscope; 
its bi^Hant eyes and feathered legs were new mxbjeols 
for surprise and admiration: and when he heard there 
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W4E^.attteiuit.8ix .thousand VMitctfh u^ different /ways 
equally pi^ffectf he waa^ aU aatonishmeiit. PDeumanee " 
^asiirad. him there yrere Uiree times that number oS 
plants and flgwera thatt in every £ibre> leaf^ and colour, 
displayed iiifinitetWi^dom and beauty.-CharleS) with his 
apcus]Loiii.ed enei|prf said be. should breakftst, dine and 
sijip upon his microscope* The Rector advised him to 
write the first lipe of Milton's hymn and paste it inside 
the coveri— " These are thy works, Parent of good/* 

Fanny observed that in the midst of sdl her pretty 
presents, sthd the delight she felt in her Wtch, which 
she intended to look at every minute, and begged they 
Would all r^^ulate their time by it, as she should never 
be tilled of telling th^m the hour; yet she could net for* , 
get the lady of the Castle, whom nothing could please 
or make happy. ^« If she was my wife," said Charles, << I 
/would t^xh her to abuse my mother so; he had better 
get somebody that may behave better, I am sure she will 
never do for him« and then to turn that fine old gentle- 
man wrongside out, because she did not like the fashion 
of his coat, I pever heard any thing so rude and so un* • 
kind: her husband too was the very little boy in the pic- 
ture; she ought to have loved it dearly." 

Anjr &rtbisr comments were inurrupted by a visit 
from a coun^ squire, who lived but a few miles from 
tbenu With a vei^ good heart in a very rough case, he 
spoke aU and more than he thought, lest he should be 
s^pccted of giving way to the custioms and whims of 
thc^ ifjirh^ when he was determined to gratify and be 
governed^i3iily by his own. 

^ He had no idea of being regulated, by the oiMfiions of 



aumner; what mm k tahim tlMit 'fobb laid 4fi bed itt^eii? 
He nould 4iBe at -oiiei settid e^wiy hoiyeht^ biit ^ttMy 
^faaae to call it lunchecmi bothahe Dame and the tii^Dg 
were detestable. He w<eat telied earijr; e<y abouid ereiy 
tody:«t8e9 that «i€«nt!ie#re«long'4^r happy. Vkd noC the 
birds. and beaeU tell us JWhat^e os^ to do? did not 
Katatfe do aUishe^etfld ta ibrce iis to%^ by mdiing the 
nightiiair ^^etifkitHis ^"breathe M But the world were 
wrang-headgl in every thing-^l wishing to live long, 
but doing eVery thing In the world to present it. He 



IbatiBd thevei^ AameoftolHonik wasa Heense to be 
absurd: it turns a man into^a monkeyy subjects him to 
the w^unts of his CaikHV whe^makes his waistcoat at some- 
Uoiea4oin^ tohia4meee>-^4Md he exuteiHgly putted down 
bisown'-*-at others tucks your waistcoat up.tayour'chin, 
and makes you all legs and fio-peckets. Then -the poor 
ladiM in the country are never right: the great ones 
make a bshioe; however absurdi every body must wear 
it^jand bgr the time Mvsy have exerted ail their means 
aad 'QDiitrivance» toget at it| whifr say" the mittftoers^ it 
isitime to change it; and so the oountrj^ misses are aH at 
a fault, and must set ^work agalh^o tUKlo.aU they had 
flooe ibefore. Qharies, whpm ^e always called A«i boy, 
new brsAight iiim fass aaioroscope; and fiadng it first to 
bia own sight, begged him not to move it, but lock at 
the :>%-sceye he had fixed thevi^ ^n purpose i»r him^ 
HThereas >no< fiuUtioo in that, OSir.'^^ 1 should thi«k 
tlkete^iwiis, my b^y^by tJie abaurdky^ii; doyeu^know/' 
he added, smiUng, ^^I have always 4e|erfnkied» to see 
iBi&ep|ii'ipwn><ey«s,iattd/>y,9«ir bftve-detemiiined i»«my-«ld 
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age ihmt I shouM see iHilit yjour's; you ace qaite^as bad as 
the bdrpy &«bion that. gOY.enis the Itdtefr^aow they 
have iQiig tails tbat keep aU the gentlemm at a jdistance, 
iXi^w SQ 9hort| they a{^ar to have aU thtir feathers polled 
,out<-*-i)aWi hat9 as big. as tubs, and now not: big enough 
to cover tfaeir.head^r-nsometimes rows of curls oa each 
side of their hi^ds^ then cropped to the. quick, wHh 
buuches of flowers Uk/e hovos upon their templea. An't 
all this true) why I could run on for a week upon a)^ 
these follies: but you beauties look well in every ^ing; 
you are sure of thati and so you make all these experi- 
ments to convince us that you da so, and . make all die 
poor plain women look worse than they, did before/' 
Pneutnanee smiling said, << Ladies most naturally wished 
to please, and it was a maxim with the best and wisest, 
that it is better to fall in with the general custom of 
dress; for it gives a woman ia strange look of obstinacy 
and self«conceit, to keep on a £ishion that will give her 
an air of singularity.*'— ^<^ And yet," says h^, '' I always 
obsenre you are covered u|i to the chin, when *you have 
more beauty concealed than any body can display;^but 
you are right, every thing is more or less valued j as U 
is easy or difficult to be come at." 

After much of the same careless kind of conver- 
sation, which made every bod^r present know the full 
value of refinement, he took im leave. «' Ayhat a pity," 
said Pneuroanee, as soon as he had called all his dogs 
around htm by their respective names in the loudeat 
tones; ^ what a pity that a maui so di^ingubhed by the 
goodness c^ his heart, and the Jiberal manner in widch 
he Qondttcta hiawelf in/a£l 
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bhould allow himself to entertain an dea that his opi- 
nion conititutos right or wrong! His fondness for candour 
he carries to excess, from a strange conceit .that it is 
incompatible with good breeding, and keeps you in con- 
stant alarm for what he is going to say, to prove he is 
above the trammels of propriety, and the customs which 
good sense has happily imposed upon civilised society/' 
The Rector said, '< He valued himself upon the contrast 
between himself and a very rich neighbour, who, wish- 
ing to maccy a young woman of whom he was very fond, 
shrunk from his plan lest the world should laugh at the 
disparity of their years. Strange, indeed, to prefer the 
opinion of others to his own domestic comfort!, many 
such matches turn out most happily: the good temper 
and animating spirits of a young wife have cheered the 
failing enjoyments of her husband into almost youthful 
existence; whilst his good sense and unvaried kindness 
have secured her happiness and her grateful affection/* 
Fanny took the earliest opportunity to request Pneu- 
manee to tell her more of the froward lady« << It was a 
painful history," she said; '< but she was the more par- 
ticular in relating it, as it was a dangerous rock, upon 
which many a young lady's happiness had been fatally 
wrecked. 

' << The evening," she continued, '^ at the Castle, was 
spent very pleasantly; the young girls of the village 
were prettily dressed in white with pink ribbons and 
straw hats, the young men in blue, and they formed a 
very rustic dance on the lawn to pleasant music; refresh- 
ments were placed under the trees, that were hung with 
coloured lamps; and the company, now become very 
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numerous, walking about in gay g^^oups, had a particu- 
larly pleasing effect. One partjr Ihat were much shel- 
tered from ^observation, soofr became the subject of 
eyery body's respect and attention. All the decrepid and 
aged poor were seated together, with each a new coat 
or gown, and a table fully spread before them. My friend 
led his bride up to them, and said, < Here, my old 
friends, I have brought you a benefactress, who I am 
sure will never forget hpw much you want her assist- 
ance.* "I think," continued Pneumanee, *< the many 
blessings they uttered was the most grateful incense I 
ever heard from poor creatures, whose lot in life had 
been so severe, whose days, so near their close, could 
promise so little enjoyment: both the attending s|>irit 
and recording angel must have -glowed with pride, as 
they wrote down such a scene; even the bride appeared 
to feel sensibly the kindness of their benefactor. < Poor 
creatures,' she said, < they smiled as if they had been 
little used to it.' I seized the moment to say, « What ail 
inestimable man has united your happiness with his 
own! never let him repent his choice.' * O, I quite adoi« 
hiffl!' she repUed. 

^^ We found at our return to the house music and 
every preparation for a dance; the bride was led to tlie 
top of the room, and whilst all the little bustle of choos- 
ing partners and places was going on, she comf^ained 
vof sudden fatigue, and could not possibly dance one 
step. Every possible attention was paid to her by all the 
guests^and by her excellent husband. She was laid upon 
a sofa, covered with a shawl, and requested to say when 
tbe dancing or the musi/: would be too much for her. 
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The bdl vfetti oDi tnd at the clote of elrery dance htr 
buabaiid aoxiousljr inquired for her. ' 

<*5he had time fisr reflection, and I conceived the 
gaiety of the sceUe would have secured the company 
the remainder of the erening from any of her whims; 
bat bad habits are not so easily corrected^ and she 
aeentcd to have gained fteafa powers of tormenting by 
the interval of quiet; the tunes were the very ugliest 
she had civ er heard, and certainly the most noisy; she 
supposed such heavy old floors had no spriog in them, 
she never heard sueh a grating of feet; perhaps it was 
owing to want of chalking: the effect vras dreadful, let 
the cause be what it would; it had quite distracted bet 
head, and tore her nerves in a thousand [Heces. 

(* The dance of eoursewaiisiiortenedi atid an elegant 
rapper succeeded, aftdeveiy body recommended, as the 
lh«at possiUe care for both head and nen^s, to be quite 
at rest in bed; but they wvre all mistaken, for eatinig a 
hearty supper w^as the best posi^ble remedy for bodi, 
and what the always found much more beneficial than 
any thing else. 

<< She was no sooner seated at the head of her table, 
than, tumkig to a gentleman who sat by her, she said, 
< iDo you like these rural sports?' with an emphasis upon 
ycuf that gave her own (^ini<« as freely as if she had 
expressed it.— < Indeed I do,' he replied; < I am a great 
admirer of the country; I delight hi the beautiei^ of 
-Nature, and am neter tli^ of contemplatiug their 
unspeakable variety; it elevates the mind, and engages 
its highest and best affections .'*—< / am passionateljr 
fond of London,' she said. < So am I, madam; and se 
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roust everjr^ body who knows the value of its ihnumera- 
ble advantages: but the preference pf a country or city, 
life can never be sufficiently estimated but by those who 
enjoy them both. The fine fresh brepze of an early sun- 
shine mornings' he said with a sm^ilei < requires a great 
» deal in the London scale to weigh it down; it awakens 
the heart to universal benevoleuce.' 

" * Oh, pray add a cow to your common, and a goose 
on your green .^-^' Very pretty qbjects too/ he replied, 

* if you feel that gaiety and gratitude which every appear-? 
ance of Nature gives to those who do not disdain it.*— 

* I disdain every thing that does not amuse my fancy, or 
improve my understanding/ — * My dear madam,' he 
I'eplied, < they can contribute to both; when you see a 
cow, you may picture to yourself " the milk-maid sing- 
ing blithe;" recollect the cream, the custard, and the 
cheese that supports the peasant, ornaments your table, 
and helps to support mine.' — * A very good advocate for 
a cowl' she said with some scorn; « perhaps you could 
plead too in favour of a goose?' — * Most assuredly,' he 
said; *it was an excellent savoury bird at Michaelmas. 
Custom, in gratitude for the use of its quills, which were 
infinitely extensive, had given one day in the year (as a 
memorial of its worth) to all ranks in the community^ 
under the severe penalty of wanting money every other 
day i^ it, if they omitted the proper respect to such a 
distinguished bird.' — * Supposing then, my dej|r,* ad- 
dressing herself to her husband, * I am drawn, in the 
picture xpu proposed, upon a common; a cow will he 
a pretty object in the back-grootid, caressing a goose, 
as a bird of the highest possible pretension, wilJ give a 
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pleasing interest to the piece, and make a good group, 
stuck up with the family portraits, that I do not doubt 
represent great admirers of the country.' 

<^ Qh," exclaimed Fanny, ^ how could she be so mdtf 
and so cruel? did nobody put ber in mind that her hus- 
band was too kind and too good to be so treated?''*^ 
'< There was a total silence,*' Pneumanee said, <' as if 
every body fdt with horror her unguarded incivility. 
The attention of the company was now Erected to Hi 
gentleman who sung remarkably well, and prevented the 
lady from obtruding her sarcastic remarks for the re- 
mainder oi the evening/' Fanny said, she could not 
express how mucb she disliked her; but she hoped, 
when she reviewed upon her pillow her conduct of the 
day, she would be very sorry^ and be more upon her 
guard for the future. « Aye, my dear Fanny," replied 
Pneumanee ,« if she had been bred up in such habits, we 
might rely upon her improvement; but you shall deter- 
mine for her what her rejections could be upon her pil- 
low by her conduct the next morning. As most of the 
company remained at the Castle, they proposed, after 
breakfast, to see the fine collection of lectures for which 
it was celebrated. 

" When they reached the room where the locked^ 
harpsichord had been the day befbre, it had given place 
to a most splendid modem instrument. The bride was 
' led to it by her husband, who hoped it would be a per- 
petual source of amusement to her. < It is not Kirkman's, 
I hope,' she said; * for his never keep in tune. But you 
s»e very good, love; and if I was in a humour toplay^ f 
would^ ttf it/'— ^Favour me with one air, that if yon 
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skould not like its tones, I may change itt I bought it 
on those terms.'-^< Oh, I c6uld not play so soon after 
breakfast' for millions; besides, I see it f> Kirkman's/ A 
young lady, who said she always played immediately 
after breakfast, obliged the company with some plaintive 
airs, that suited the idea of succeeditig to the once ad- 
mired and beloved musician now no more. Every bddy 
admired the instrument. * I hope, niy dear, you like it,* 
ssdd her attentive husband, with an anxious smile. < O 
no, I don't indeed,' she replied; < and I request as a 
favour that I may have the old melancholy ditty back 
again?*—.* Never, my dear,' ^e.replied, and walked away. 
' Aye,' she provokingly said, < I see already what it is 
to be a wife,' and sighed deep with vexation. 

<< I immediately took my leave, ashamed to witness 
such perverseness, and had the mortification to hear het 
say, as I left the room, * I shall never play upon thatin- 
strunient as long as I live I' " — ** Oh," said Fanny, "what 
win that poor gentleman do with such a wife?"—" It i* 
many a gentleman's fate, my dear; and one of the certain 
consequences will be the entire loss of his affection, and 
of course of his society; he will soon find various occa- 
sions to be absent; he will dread to return to such 
caprice; and when she finds herself quite deserted, it 
will be no balsam to her wounded pride that she inflicted 
it upon herself. 

"Affection is of an extremely delicate nature: like th^ 
Imttedly, left to wing its way with playful ft^eedbm upotif^ 
sephyr^of its choice, how airy and unrestrained it ffiesf 
Vnt when you would tranime] or restttdn it, its spirit antf 
ik«r beautjr ate gone. FiDnr neglect of fittiecitiihlesiirtli^ 
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common occurrences of life) much of the contempt and 
ridicule bestowed upon matrimony derives its source. If 
ever you marry, Fanny, tike care never to be deficient 
4n those trifling attentions, which, appearing; to be of 
little consequence, make up much of the domestic har- 
mony of life/* — " Is it always the lady's fault?" asked the 
artless girl. ^^ By no means, my dear. If a woman is so 
unfortunate as to marry a churlish man, he fancies it 
disgraceful to hinnBelf to attend to his wife in company; 
and I have seen ayovmg and beautiful woman, in the first 
month of her marriage, totally neglected by her husband, 
though she had brought him very large property, and 
but her unlucky choice of him, would have been caressed 
and entertained by every person in the room. 

' ■ I 

" A man never appears to more advantage than when 
paying attention to his wife; at least she might have a 
small part of what he distributes to the rest of the com- 
pany; it is a proper compliment to his own taste and 
judgment, gives her importance in herself, which she 
is sure to use to his advantage. Some gentlemen have no 

name by which to call their wives, have never been heard 

> 

to mention any other than youj by which she is to 
^^nderstand herself; and you may judge what feelings 
are conveyed with the sound. And, strange to say! you 
may meet married people wlio never by any chance 
speak a word to each other." — " It must be very hard," 
^id Fanny, " to make a good wife." — ^^ It is not ea?y if 
you meet with an ill-tempered or ill-bred man: But my^ 
experience convinces me the ladies are more g^n^rally 
in, fault; they spon neglect those little civilJSes, oB; 
which muo|iof the comfort of life • depends, and teach 
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tbelMircJsbsmds/by etimiplei to treat them carelesf^ly: ^ 
Uie other hand, If n wo^tm is too solicitous to please, men 
mre apt toencMUih upeA their kindness, till they become 
ikbje^t staves; ati^ you infill scarcely believe me that I 
ence knew a most eharming woman, Who married a man 
m every respect her inferior, who, within three months 
after she disbbliged all her friends by marrying himi 
k>ld me, he would never get out of bed till she had pre« 
^ared his shoes and stockings by his bed'side. She had 
a very considerable fortune, a rety libettil education, and 
was highly quiilified^to shine in the first circles of polish* 
ed life/'«i^« What a shocking man!'' s^d Fanny; << I 
.'believe it is the best plan not to marry at all.^ 

M r do not ^advisis thtft, my iear, because the idea ia 
most un&bXy attached to aaingle lifc^ that you were not 
qualified far the doties^f a married dne. £veryiialf4)red 
man laughs at the state; afid many mistaken i^omen, to 
avoid the ridicule, marry hastily, and find too late, that 
to escape a fancied iU^ they have incurred a lasting 
iiaiseiy.''^*--'^ Whaft is tobe done then?** said Fanny (she 
was myw sixiiben.) << Why, my dear girl, qualify yourself, 
ttot by superior accomplishments, playing, singing, and 
|lancing better than your acquuntance, or other such 
feivojous \>ur8uits; but correcting an^yregulating your 
temper, frradishkg patienee and forbearance in all the 
little trials you meet with, occurring in the best reguk* 
ted and most happy families. Improve your heart and 
your understanding, cultivate an obliging readiness to 
please in dl your habits, feel a universal indulgence to 
ethers' filings, and a watchful eye over your ,own; ac- 
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quire a constant habit of cheerfulness and g;ood humOurj 
and you will stand a Mr chance of being long loved and 
admired; remembering never to marry under any circum* ] 
staocesyunless you respect the understanding and conduct 
of the man, even though he were a prince.**—^' I can 
never marry," said Fanny; « for no such respectable^ 
man, so deserving, will find his way to the Parsonage, 
and I am sure I will never go far from it to look for 
him; for I will not, after all you have said, < unsought be 
won,'" Pneumanee smiled,and was glad to find she yfM 
fond (^Milton; <' for I heard her tell your brother this 
morning, that the fresh fields called him < to mark how 
mounts the vine, and how the pitron grove.* "— .« O 
3res," she said, << it was her paradise to walk with Chiirles 
in a morning, and read Milton before breakfast; and she 
should be miserable to live with any body who did not 
admire and had the same taste for the Paradise Lost 
that she had." 

The arrival of two young ladies, who "were come to 
spend their winter in Devonshire for the benefit of their 
aunt's health, interrupted farther reniarits. They had 
heard Pneumanee was at the Parsonage^ and having 
seen her often in Town, took the liberty to coosider her 
as an old acquaihtance, and was so glad to fin^any bodf 
they had ever seeh before, that they determined to take 
the first moment to come and see her. Pneumanee pre- 
sented them to the {lector and his wife, as to her best 
and most highly valued friends. << The best creatures 
in the world, no doubt," said Miss Volatile; ^'I am 
quite delighted to see you again, my dear. How' could 
you leave Town so soon? You don't know how many 






deitghtful balls and masquerades wc had after you were 
gone. I never saw London so gay, the seasoti lasted so 
long this year; and they say it will last longer and longer 
every year, till by general consent there will be no sum- 
mers in the country at all. Tell me, my dear creature, 
are there any beaux in this part of the world? an/ balls, 
concerts, or public rooms? We came but last night, and 
I want to know all about it. Oh, lady A.'s ball was de- 
lightfuir Lord R. was there, so affable to eveiy body! 
whcreVer he fixed his eye, the ladies were so pleased!— 
eighty thousand year! — well, she will be a lucky woman 
indeed that can captivate him!— all the world admire 
him, he is so chatty and good-humoured — whoever he 
dances with, is sure to get into the papers next day as 
liis intended wife— quite shocking I protest! — The sea 
air does not tan, does it, ma'am? What do you use for 
your complexions here? I dare say this good lady, your 
friend, has a hundred good receipts: her children do them 
great credit — pure red and white!" pointing to Fanny. 
<e Do you get good milk of roses? arcanum wash? or 
Venetian bloomf which do they sell best here?— >0, 1 
forgot to tell you. Lord R. likes a brown complekion 
b^st, I heard him say so, except it was a very fine fair 
one with darkbh hair. He thinks too the present style of 
bea«ty rather too fat; so all the ladies are walking down, 
to be as thin as possible for the next campaign. You have 
a vcvy good beach here, I believe; pray, ma'am, does 
your sea air make people fat or thin?" All these ques- 
tions were asked without any reference to an answer, or 
ifideed any intention of receiving one. All this time her 
eyes were variously directed, as if in a habit of looking 
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fat something she had never fouod* Her siatert ]«r]M^bad 
acquired from necessity a habit of listenings could.onlj 
add a yes or no, which she repeated upon all occa^ums; 
and when opportunjity would allow^ added three or four 
of one or the other of these expletivesy^and sometimes 
of both, to correct a hasty decision, which was generallj 
formed too quick to be always accurate. 

<^ Suppose," said Pneumanee, <' this important Peer 
should <:hange his taste the next season, and prefer a 
little plumpness in his beauty?"— r^' We should all die of 
repletion," she said; '<but I know a particular friend of 
hia^ who corresponds with a brother of a friend of mine; 
and through her^ and Idm^ and hisy I shall learn all the 
variations of his taste, and act accordingly.— -We shall be 
excellent neighbours, 1 hope; I wish we were not a mile 
from you-— we are veiy dismal at home, no aii\usement 
but reading and working — aunt it is to ill to give din* 
nersj and it is an eating age, you know: you can never 
get men about you if you don't give dinners; and when 
you do, they are gone as soon as they have eaten, them; 
they are always impatient to spend their e veaiiig Jomt 
where else; and if by chance they cit^me up into the 
drawing-room, they show evident impatience to leave it 
again—- unless indeed there'^ some new beauty there, 
or a very lai*ge fortune; then they buzz about her, aS if 
the more nonsense they talked, the more they were sure 
to please her— an't it so, Mary?"—" Yes, yes," replied 
Mary; « oh no, no, no, not always."—" Why no," Miss 
Volatile said; " not always: for instance, when Lord R. 
spoke to me, he knew I delighted in plants, and how 
much they absorbed th^ QKyge^t^ eo^i^ted^Mfleteri- 
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ous gas. I hsid met him at that delightful man^s lecture, 
'wlio had promised us a little anatomy next week— how 
wise wc are all growingi wiiat did our poor grand- 
mothers do?" 

^<^They studied more the fashions of the hcait add 
conduct) perhaps,'* said Pneumanee? " Perhaps they 
did,'* Miss V. said; ** for they weHfe in a wretched stale 
of ignorance. How they danced, poor things, with theit 
Louvre and Rigadoont had never even heard of a watta^! 
How the gay Sir Philip Sydney, that fine oM beau, would 
stare to see what a fine gentleman is in these day^i**— 
*^ Sir Philip,** said the Rector (Who had listened to tiiis 
uever-ending rhapsody with great composui%) •* Wa^the 
most heroic and virtuous character of his dme, the de- 
light of the age in which he lived.**— ^* Cotlld you find 
a modern fine gentleman," said Pneumanee, ^* for whom 
the court and the country would equally mourn by gene- 
ral consent for many months: such a testimony from a 
whole nation puts his merit out of the reach of compari- 
son.'*— -^ Oh, but who would like such an old squared- 
toes now? what a precious figure he would make at e 
waltz, rounding his elbows to a circle — going to bed at 
eleven, and getting up with the son^ — ^ /iro/109 to the 
sun, it puts me in mind of this frightful comet that is 
stalking about, portending mischief. I am quite afridd of 
it; they say, if it should bolt aiid jfuh out of Its course 
(and there seems to be tio reason in the \yortd why it 
Should not), it would burn and crush us all fo ^iowdet; 
'besides, 1 am told it singes the air m some mysterious 
way, and spoils the clearesr complexion.** Fannr laugh- 
ed loud at this absaftfity, aad redi!y1>e]iet^ 4i!^t JMHssf 
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Volatile had said it on purpose to amuse them; and as 
soon as she had tired herself with remarks, and left the 
Parsonage, Fanny innocently asked, if all London ladies 
talked so much* and to so little purpose? Pneumanee 
hoped that the number. was very ^mall; for it was a habit 
that every body dreaded as the severest tax politeness 
and good breeding had to pay, to listen to such extreme 
folly; ^ which unfortunately," she said, << seemed the 
inore abundant in measure as it was less in weight/' 
f In their morning's walk by the sea, where an east 
wind had left a high rolling wave, though its own vio- 
lence had subsided, they saw floating boards that gave 
the immediate idea of^ wreck; and the children, with 
sighs and groans, were all conjecturing the misery of 
the sufferers. Fanny dwelt on the sorrows and grief of 
their fciends, and made to herself such a picture of woe, 
that she began immediately to cry at her own sceneiy, 
whea an old fisherman appeared with his net over his 
shoulders; they learnt from him that the boards had been 
washed from the beach by a tide unusualljr high. They 
had indeed been part of a ship; but, thank God! it had 
come to a much happier ending: he and his dame had 
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been often warmed by some of its old timbers, and he 
wished every ship in his Majesty's service, God bless 
him! might shiver their timbers in the same comfortable 
way. '< God help the poor sailors,'' he went on, << who 
were near the coast last night!— it blew guns. I prayed 
heartily for 'em, and I know hpw much more heartiljr 
they prayed for themselves. I have been to sea, man atrfl 
boy, these sixty years; I have seen such sights! such 
clinging to masts and rigging! such (screams fi>r help 
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'^heti none was near! and such a dead silence when all 
was o^er! aye, 'lis those that go down to the sea in 8hi{» 
that see the wondiers of the Lord." Every little eye was 
fixed upon the sailor, and with one consent they gave 
him all the contents of their little purses. Pneunianeei 
who took advantage of every circumstance to improve 
their minds, advised Fanny to acquire more command 
over her feelings; it was a want of proper firmness to 
make imaginary, woes. Sensibility was given us for a 
blessing,, and good sense to keep it in proper bounds; 
and the parents who taught their children to feel for the 
sufferings 6f a fly, did them as mucl^ injustice as those 
who allowed them to torture it. It weakened a mind 
greatly to be always indulging its finer feelings; the pro- 
per medium was to teach them the real value of things; 
and to prevent a frivolous weakness of character, they 
were to think and speak of great objects. ^ A8trotM>my," 
she said, << was peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and 
narrow mind. As there was reason to believe that the 
sun was a hundred thousand times bigger than the earth, 
and the distance fronfit so great, that a cannon«ball con- 
tinuing its ordinary rapid motion, would not arrive from 
thence in the space of a hundred and fifty thousand years; 
and though tn the immensity of the distance, the ima- 
gination was overwhelmed: yet such ideas wonderfully 
expanded the mind.'* Many were the questions that arose 
from sUch a subject, and Pneumanee promised them 
Oerham's Astro*Theology for their evening's amuse- 
inent. ^Estates, provinces, and kingdoms/' she added, 
^ vanish at the presence of such stupendous objects, and 
you feel proportionate enlargement from the contempla- 
tion of such great and sublime ideas.*' , 
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Pneuipanee conamonded their behaviour to the poor 
9fu4or; those who were blessed with,a^:oinpet^ii«^ ihould 
never cease to feel for those whose lot in Ufe, liad been n 
f;on8tant anxiety to procure its bare necessities- Charles 
^t le^ve to go .to the old man^s cot, for he longed to see 
(he shiveriog tijmbers of the old ship on firei and to he^r 
|he hearty old fellow talk of the ^esL, smd all its perilsi 
iMwi all Its glories. Ai their return to the Pai^sona^c^ they 
again found the Miss Volatiles: they had heard that 
there were to be ponpy-races soon upon the beach} ao4 
(liey had quite forgotten to ask when they would be; 
and SQ| as they had i>eea rambling upon the clifTs, they 
look thein itgai^.ln tihek way home; and iiideed the Par- 
sonage was fio pretty^ the auB seemed to shine there 
more t^an usually cheerfulf it alwj^j^; looked happy# 
" But when were the races?"—" The 1st ©(September/' 
Fanny said} " <and the 14th.''-«<* Now vemeix^iicj:^ Maiy^ 
symbol the firstf Tower of Babel; lourteenth^ Die^nes 
or Watchmen,"— »" No, no, no," said Maiy, " it is Ba* 
jazet or Fountain."—^' Oh fie, Mary, where is your me- 
mory? those are symbols ibrty-six and fbrty-seven."-* 
" No,'* Mary said, "that was Direction*|;)NOSt and Apothe* 
cary." And then followed the division of a room into nine 
parts, and Glaas-blower and Apollo, Cock*fi||^(ang, %tate- 
bed, and Trojan Horse, with a vaiiety of sounds 40 new 
in their combinations, that the party were ast^mished 
at what it could all mean, and naturally thoi^ht th^ 
Tower of Babel was the watch-virord, and all the reel 
was to exemplify the confusion of tongues: an<| fiot till 
the ladies had once more taken their Ieave9 4i4 Pn^u^ 
manee explain that ^he art of meimry was npw induced 
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to teehmcal ahahgementy and that those who would not 
take the tfo^Ue to exerdde and perfect their rnemoiy) 
weii^ giving themselyes ten times the trouble to learn a 
variety of 'ftymbolsy that in some weak minds confused 
eYerf idea alxiut them; and by a perpetual sjTStem of 
connection, they had not one sknple idea left. 

Chaijes anxiously inquired, if you could really remem' 
ber all thkt you read of histpry by such an art^ ** By sym- 
l>ols, there was no doubt," Pneumanee said, " that you 
mght remember when your favourite Gustavus Adol- 
phus began 'imd ended his feign; but the anecdotes you 
mentioned td-day, that he never engaged in any battle 
ni^hottt irst praying at the head of his troops; that he 
used itfterwards to thunder out in a strong and energetic 
manner aCrefman hymn, in which he was jcuned by his 
whole army; and that the effect gf forty or fif^y thous^tnd 
Ttiices was both wonderful and terrible: all this, and so 
much more as you mentioned of your hero to-day, would 
have required so many symbc^s to learn, that to a me- 
mory so good as your^s the anecdote itself could not cost 
you half ]thc trouble, "-i-^* Gustavus,** Charles said, <* was 
a noble fellbw; ibr he said, a man made a better soldier 
in proportion to his being a better Christian; and was 
aaid to have died with his sword in his hand, the word 
of command in l»s mouth, and victory in his imagina- , 
tton.** The evening was exceedingly boisterous, and 
often Interrupted by the furious roarmg of the winds; 
their book and their work^gave way to fears for the poor 
sailors Who might not be fiu* fitmi^he shore. Early after 
br^kfast the next day, they walked to the beach, fear- 
folly anxious lest some i^>pearance of shipwreck should 
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lealke tlM^ir fears; but all was Mife, andtbey ireMstraj* 
ing dbout to pick op ahalta; Charles had iMeniedMte 
foma dbtance, every moRieot stno^ig #ith his Htde 
IMicft, when he came nmning back to mfy the Towar 
oC Babel and. Bajaaet were cocning. This ocoaaloiioda 
peal of laughter that did not immediately subside. Fanny 
eamettly hoped the young ladles would join tbem; far 
she retlly beliered that a rery &w viails would preireiit 
iMsr fh>m ever wishing to go to Loadba* Pneuteanee 
s^^ convineed her tiiat the Lomdmi atnMMpiiere did nol 
naturally produce frivolous or absurd condwet; that itwas 
the eonsequence of the egcampies at homey atid to the 
(^nversation to which your familiar hours were aceus^ 
toitied. If ladies had the best fiiasters for ^eir-^aightiersy 
' (Qualified the^ to smg in the ^rst Italian style, to walk ia 
die first ctrcks, and to exoet in every poaaihte aocom-^ 
piishment; if they allowed thetn at home to talk of ne-r 
thing but baHs and beaux, of who is in love, and who is 
X txi be married, of nice men and haadsome aaen, and a 
thousand Mvolous reiiiarks upon complexionai coame-^ 
tics, ig;owns, t^pets, and frippery^ ho«r ca» they expect 
them to be properly convendble upon otter sabjeeia* If 
tliey read history with you every mornings and gave4lie 
particulars of what they read every evening, as you ^do; 
f and heard the circumstances exaaained iand *Gommeiited 

jiipon, the causes and effects traced to thw aOiirQe: tbei^ 
imndswoiildBoar aboYiB such trifles, andihey could tiftvas 
for a mtoteht join in sueh disf^ffissioas^^LYou wittaearee- 
)y believe,^ added Pbeuaadnee, ^that I have 'fcaown a: 
lady "who made her dhttgbter set down in a book» kept 
ft)^ thUj^iHpaaetaH Uie •probable iaatches,^ivoroea, or 
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lyk}g8<tiii she imd heard of ia the da^; it was* called hdv 
AAlicHpaticMi Voluaw»f atid the gcaad object was lof 
i!OcJDoa» at. the cooohtaiM of the evf nta^ how far her kxi 
iMPntaikn had;heei) «DPiiraie. It wa9 iiapoaaible not ta 
lau^' at a pursuit so ioterestiag a»d impor^umt^f ' 

€h|i^s Vwaa rt ff xvi tlgg sjOffl^ aoiecdotes of his hero 
OiiuitaTtta and hi^^ffiyourite .Oxenstic^i when tbo Misa 
Voiatiles came i^ to ^leim^ <^Q my des^r creatures, how 
d'ye all do? were yo^ notblown away last nightM really 
thought our c^tiai^ would hav^ blowo over to iFi^nee; 
weareclosiQ to Qalai^aci't we^" — ^^ OnO)" Sisid Charles* 
J^i I <^uld not sleefN'' Miss V. cpnidQued» <f fonith^ifciflig 
how Mary and I should look if were blown over so un*^ 
. dressed. I rang the bell, and had a tbici^Ker mght*gewii 
in •case of apcidents: it would have been so cold/'-^ I>^ 
you not think of the poor sailors?" said Fanny. << O noi" 
ahe replied; <^ thtey were able to take care of themselyea^ 
I oAly thought what we should do, if we were blowit 
over to the Continent, and should drop into the sea by 
the way ."-r-" Both could not happen," Fanny said, 
smiling: and Charles, availing himself of the moment 
Miss V. was taking breath after such a distressing vision^ 
asked her, << If she knew any thing about Gustavus Adol- 
phus or his friend Oxenstiem?" — ^' Not a word," she 
said; ^.were tliey blown over to France?" Charles's natu* 
eal propriety forsook hiiU) and he laughed so unguarded- 
ly,.that his mother bid him walk on with his younger 

The young ladies inquired if it often thundered or 
'UgAy^ened Uiere? they had both fancied they iiad seen » 
fiasht Aipd were^eiy niuclkai^raid of it. /^ Was there |io 
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circulating library in the village? i^ey mu«t send ibr 
booka from Town; but thejr onlf send down to the «ou»> 
try a parcel of old trash, that their London customers 
are not likely to want. They really^knew not how to ^pend 
their time without novels— a new novel wiasUie greatest 
possible treat; nothing in real4ile cmild be so interest- 
ing." Fanny asked if they were not fohd of readily his- 
tory? she read two hours every day to her papa after 
breakfast, and always thought the time too short. 
. <*Anddo you make me believe,*' said Miss V. "tliat 
you can be as much entertained with those old Dons ef 
ancient ttmes, as I am with the fancied events of modem 
timeS) and the refined and elegant manners of m^odera 
beaux/'— " Fanny,*' said her mother, *<will have few 
opportunities of judging by comparison; her reading 
and her society must naturally be confined."— " But 
when she cames out^ you will take her to Town, of course; 
you," turning to Pneumanee, " will present her at court. 
I know you always go there. O, I recollect somebody 
told me you were the handsomest young lady in the 
room, and the best dressed too. I wish I could recollect 
who it was that said it; do you, Mary? I know you were 
present." — ** Was 1 ?" said Mary; ^ there is tio symbol 
for it that I know." — ^<* Nonsense," said her sister; << sym- 
bols are of no use for such things as that^ I'll try and 
recollect myself who it wISIs." <* No, pray do not," said 
Pneumanee; << for I shall forget the person and the thing 
quite as soon as those who said it."— <* Is that the case,^' 
said Miss V. " why I never forget any thing* of the kind 
that is said to me; and to keep them full in my memory, 
I write t^em all down in a book: it may be a great com- 
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fort, you know, when they may grow scarce, to reaort t^ 
the orlgingl stock; and I feel by expfrience that thef 
will neverfail to 8;ive mepilei\|5^rc."— " Ye|»>'* said Mai7» 
«* we want no symbols to remember those things; I cai^ 
say all ty heart what Lord R. said about the axMitomy of 
a lady's heart; shs^U I repeat it?"—" Not for worlds^** 
she replied; " the company^ you know^ he said, were al- 
ways excepted from satirical remark^. No he%rt couUI 
have such a portion qf vanity as he described«*^^yal^ 
that a flash of Ug^htning? Do, my dear creature, (fo Fan* 
nt/j) take ^e steel out of my stays; if another flash comeSf 
I shall diel I shall die!" 

Fanny was ruminating^ upon all she had iieard; her 
imjagioation was puzzled with the term coming out ^ as a 
sometbini^ that v^9 to b^ don^j and was evidently con** 
iiected with a journey to LondoOy whidii she hjad pev^r 
before ccHi^idered as aposaible^^Vie&t* Pfieumaa^'t t&lal 
indlffereiice to a4miration conveyed such an idea of dig*' 
nity to her mind, compared with Miss V/s eagerness to 
retain m her's every thing that could flatter and increase 
her vanity; Lord R.'s anatomy of a lady's heart, suggest* 
ing to her an idea that she would carefully dissect and 
sorutinize her own: altogether made such a chaos in her 
imagioatioii, that she had not at all attended to what 
Miss V. had said, tUl the reiterated sound, I shall diCf 
^ roused all her sensibility, and she eagerly asked, ^^ What 
shall I do? where shall I run?"~<< The steel! the steell" 
was all she beard, and it tqld her luithing. 

< Mary having taken her-s from her stays, and thrown, 
it upon the sand, now came to her sister's relief; and 
taking the mischievous and dreaded steel from all d^^ 
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%tx of attraction, explained the \rhole af}*air; and Fanoyr 
whose childhood had been carefully guarded from every 
species of folly, was very glad that her alarming appre- 
hension at the sound of death ended so gaily; for it was 
impossible not to laugh heartily. When Charles, who 
saw from a distance that something wrong was going 
<)n, ran eagerly to the spot, his laughing knew no boi^nds; 
and when a reproving look from his mother would have 
restrained his mirth, he ran off with Fanny on his arm, 
to enjoy his humour at a distance. Miss V. observed, as 
they walked home^ that country -people are so used to 
storms and tempests, and '< hair'breadth ^scafie^i** that 
there was no being up to them. The morning's adven- 
ture, and the great disadvantage of sufifering absurd' 
fears and prejudices to take possession T>f a youthful 
teind, and the difficulty to eradicate them, afforded much 
amusement in the interval of reading for the evening. 
Charles^ iMten he left the drawing-room at night, again 
opened the door to charge Pneumanee, if she wore a 
9teel/ron(y to take it out if the clouds looked oppressed 
with electric fluid; and a peal of laughter, as they went 
up stairs, closed their happy day. 

Sunday, — It was pleasant, as the Rector's family 
walked to churchy to see the children of the village run 
to meet the young ladies, in the new bonnets and frocks ^ 
carried to them the preceding evening, while the pa- 
rents, by smiles and courtesies, as they stood ready to 
follow them, at th^ir respective doors, expressed the 
strongest sens6 of their kindness, and their own silent 
gratitude. Never was the service of the church read with 
more impressive dignity than by the Rector to-day: the 
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t€xt was^ << And he sent them to their o\vn hom^s,*' after 
having miraculously fed a, multitude, not to the bigoted 
seclusion of a cloister, where the eiercise of virtue 
bould have little scope, and the heart must contract its 
duties to narrow limits; nor to the wild desire of preach- 
ing the Word of God in barns and fields, to frighten the 
timid and mislead the ignorant: but sent to their own 
hoines, to perform the several endearing duties of social 
lifcc Divine Wisdom well knew that in their respective 
situations, as fathers, masters, and friends, they had 
much to perform." Every description of home was 
beautifully pictured to the heart: a grand xompurison, 
forcibly described, between the multitude, then and Tzof:^, 
every where assembled to hear the same divine truths; 
ahd an elegant exhortation, as we returned to our homes, 
to remember the several blessings we enjoyed there, and 
a trust in the superintending Providence of God, that we 
should again and agaiiyreturn to hear his Word in the 
same place, and to our homes with tlie same grateful 
- sense of his goodness and mei'cy. The language was 
simple and most impressive. Pneumanee was confident 
that not a single peasant, when he pulled up the latch of 
his door, but was thankful for the comforts he found 
within it; and if he had been unmindful of them before, 
would resolve never to forget them-' in future — Fanny 
"^said, the front-door of the Parsonage shonld be a moni- 
tor to her in future, as well as the great rusty church- 
door, which wa$ so heavy with its coat of nails, that she 
always, expected it to crush her/ 
^ Afon(/<^y.-<-Pneumanee absent for a few days. 
^^ When the children were gone tp bed, and Fanny and 
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your life. I need not tell youy my dear boy) how difficult 
it muat be for you to judge of the complicated machine' 
of government; so unwieldy, so unbounded in its objects 
and TiewS) that it is impossible for those who do not see 
all its movements to form impartial opinions about it. 
There are men whose flagitious lives and ruined for- 
tunes prepare them for any thing: their hopes of ease 
and advancement depend upon a change of affairs and 
the subversion of order; they condemn all kinds of gb- 
vemmenty because it interferes with their lawless views. 
, It is much to be wished, for the interest of society, that 
all great men should be good; and you may venture to 
fix in your mind, that a man of bad private character, of ' 
vicious habits, must be unfit to govern, because his own 
passions keep him in bondage. 

« The Chevalier Bayard's glorious title, * The Che- 
valier without Fear or Reproach,' warms my heart 
whenever I hear it: such a man was fit to govern the 
world. But we should be circumspect and modest upon 
such subjects till we better understand thetn.^— I have 
marked gaming of every description in your chart, as 
both the Seylla and Charybdis of life; the deepest sea» the 
most conflicting currents, the blackest tempests, and 
most tremendous lowering storms, incessant roll round 
those tremeadous rocks; every amiable propensity in 
the heart of man, every endearing tie, every sacred 
pledge, every honourable feeling, every manly object, 
and every religious obligation, are set aside and forgotr 
ten when gamii^ takes possession of thp human mind. 
It may be said to be an eclipse of the soul, that blackens 
and deforms it to the lowest degree of depravity • I speak 



himself, and feeling a consciousness that he could'neYer 
disappoint expectations so pleasing to his heart, he put 
on an air of cheerful attention, and the Rector went 
on:— 

** Man7 of your school-fellows will be heirs to great 
rank and great riches; choose yeur companions among 
the virtuous and the good, and you will never be tempt- 
ed to desert those principles and habits we have been so 
industrious to instil from the earliest infancy. 

'* Rememi>er that th6ugh never any religion exposed 
itself to so fair a trial at the bar of Reason, as the Chris* 
^ tian's, none ever so fairly invites to a fair and free dis- 
cussion, confiding in itself and the pure merits c(f its 
cause, and warning us to lay aside all prejudice, and 
employ our best understandings to examine the great 
and-important truths it will unfold; yet at your time of 
life I would have you carefully avoid such subjects. You 
may meet with orators to w^om faith would be trouble- 
some: it is expedient to many that the Gospel should 
not be true, and such people exert their wit and talents 
in endeavouring to prove it false; which I am sure would 
be as painful for you to hear, as it would be impossible 
for you to think. 

" You will see in your chart the concealed rocks that 
lie in every direction near that coast. 

"Politics you may perhaps wonder to^ee marked out 
with so much attention, conceiving, from your custo- 
mary habits, that they are not likely to come in your 
way; but the little world you are about to ienter, circum- 
scribed as it appears, will probably settle your opinions, 
and fix yonr habits and ^character for the remainder of 
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your life. I ne^d not tell you, my dear boyi how difficult 
it must be for you to judge of the complicated macbioe^ 
of government; so unwieldy, so unbounded in its objects 
and views, that it is impossible for those who do not see 
all its movements to form impartial opinions about it. 
There are men whose flagitious lives and mined for- 
tunes prepare them for any thing: their hopes of ease 
and advancement depend upon a change of affairs and 
the subversion of order; they condemn all kinds of gb- 
vemment, because it interferes with their lawless views. 
^ It is much to be wished, for the interest of society, that 
all great men should be good; and you may venture to 
fix in your mind, that a man of bad private character, of *' 
vicious habits, must be unfit to govern, because his own 
passions keep him in bondage. 

«The Chevalier Bayard's glorious title, <Tbe Che- 
valier without Fear or Reproach,' warms my heart 
whenever I hear it: such a man was fit to govern the 
world. But we should be circumspect and modest upon 
such subjects till we better understand thetn. — I have 
marked gaming of every description in your chart, as 
both the Scylla and Charybdis of life; the deepest sea, the 
most conflicting currents, the blackest tempests, and 
most tremendous lowering storms, incessant roll round 
those tremendous rocks; every amiable propensity in 
the heart of man, every endearing tie, every sacred 
pledge, every honourable feeling, every manly object, 
and every religious obligation, are set aside and forgotr 
ten when gamii^ takes possession of the human mind. 
It may be said to be an eclipse of the soul, that blackens 
and deforms it to the lowest degree of 4epravity • I speak 
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90 Strongly from having seen the liiost fiatal effects fVom 
it, and believing it has a fascination in its nature, that, if 
tasted, is diftcult to resist. Study that part of your map 
with dDigent attention. 

<< To descend to subjects much less important, and yet 
very necessary to constitute the character of a gentle^ 
man, let me recommend to you never to make the 
ladiea the subject of ridicule. Nothing betrays more ig- 
norance of polished life: every half-witted under-bred 
man feels triumph at the sound of an old mtndy and 
makes his never-ending jcke^fion the ladiet. I hope 
joxxr mother and sisters' value has taught you a respect 
for the whole sex. I have heard men, whose situation in 
life made their example of great importance, set the 
table in a roar with some sarcasdc remarks upon vir- 
tuous >7omen, occasioned by a misshapen bonnet, or a 
sentence of false grammar. I have been particular upon 
this>head, as I wish to inculcate, that if a prince of the 
blood was to choose individual weakness for his sport, a 
wise man would hold him in contempt I have much 
more to say, but we will defer it to another time; 
strengthen your mind by good resolutions upon what 
you have heard, and never let me have the miserjfof 
knowing I have advised in vain.'* Charles felt there was 
ju^t severity enough to make him very much afraid of 
neglecting the advice, and loved the adviser too well to 
give him pain. ' 

As they retired to their rooms, ^ Dear Charles/' said 
Fanny, <<what shall I do without you? who will walk 
with me before bre^kfiftst, and read Milton? who will 
trim my 'shrubs, and nail them round the arbour?"-^. 
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^< I will, dear Fanny; 1 should not like tbat.any body else 
should do it; I will do it all in the holiday s, aad do Qot 
let them grow too fast while ^ am away." No doubt 
some moments of anxious reflection upon this subject 
disturbed the tranquillity of their custonuiry peaceful 
Qjumbers. 

, The next morning at bres^iaat, Jowler, and Rock- 
wood, and Cerberus, and Don, were vociferated on the 
lawn before they saw their fox-hunting friend, with his 
train of dogs, appear at the window. *^ Hallool whati all 
well to-day? that's right. Not drinking tea, I hope. Tea 
is the bane of life; all your girls in these days are ner- 
vous: give them good home-brewed beer and a slice of 
roast beef-^Whatdo you think made Queen Bess wM 
she was?— why beef, to be sure. Could your modem b- 
dies ride on horseback from London to Plymoudi to see 
the ArnoAda with Queen Bess?"--.«( Did she do it?" said 
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Charles. ^She was stroi^ enou|^9 my dear boy; and 
that's enough for roast beefi she was none of your shilly- 
shally politicians; she picked out the wisest men in the 
kingdom to govern it: they were all wise in her time; 
she made men wise by making it every body'^ interest 
to be so. What a list of great men and poets were in her 
daya! Charles, my boy, write them all out by the time 
I come again; and do you hear, you roguoj pitt roast 
beef at the top of the list. Pneumanee's not gonei I hope 
— never let her go, you will degenerate if you do-i»so 
lovely and so good, I never saw met t(^ther; no selfish- 
ness like other beautiest she is every thing that is atten- 
tive smd kind."— ^ Why^ don't you ask her to live with 
you sometimes, Sir?" said Charles. << Because she knows 
better than to live with me and my pointers and setters, 
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and I know better than to ask heir; but I tell you what> 
young gentleman^ if I chose to marry a very young and 
handsome womani I would not be laughed out of it by a 
parcel of jack-a-napes, who would every one wish to 
have her themselves; 1 don't know any thing that would 
tempt me to do it so muc6y to shew the puppies I des- 
pised their raillery, and preferred my own comfort to 
their's." He wished,he was going to Eton with Charles; 
he was bred at Eton a hundred years ago himself: << but 
no, I would not go unless I could take all my inexpe- 
rience with me; and as that can't be, you shall go with- 
out me. Remember the list, however, and be sure to do 
justice to the bee^" and repeating the injunction^ he 
slipt a note into his band, and called it a retaining fee 
for roasting it welL 

In the evening there camera note to the Rector in tha 
following style:—- <* You and I know, my good friej^d, that 
it is the fcLahion for great ones with many thousands a 
year to think a few hundreds quite enough for a clergyr 
man to breed up a family, and some of them would de- 
prive you of that} but I know ypur value, and how much 
you must sacrifice to put your boy to Eton. You knpiilr 
J will have, my. way; and so I enclose you a small note to 
help Charles on bis. Do^'t tell the rogueof it, for I hate 
to be thanked. You have taught me how much wore 
blessed it is to givt than to keefi. If you say one word 

about this to me, d me if I do not send you just such 

another. I can't bcsu* that such elegant minds as your's 
should be teased about shillings and pence* 

Yours till death, 
^ " Reginald Mowbray/* 
F 2 
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The note was a thousand pounds, directedi ^ An hum- 
ble offering to good sense and virtue.'* 

Such an event gave fresh sunshine to a fine a^umnal 
day; a universal gaiety was every where diffused; th^ 
gift was mentioned to Fanny and Cliarles in a way to in- 
crease their esteem for their friend; and in the evening, 
when Charles talked of his chart, economy was very na- 
turally introduced. ^ Cicero, if you remember, Charles," 
said the Rector, " advises his son not to hurt his charac- 
ter by a sordid illiberaHty, nor his fortune by vain osten- 
tation of magnificence: the first makes a man odious, and 
deprives him of the power of doing good; the other, by 
making him necessitous, puts him undef the temptation 
of doing evil. You will have so little to manage, that 
I shall only say, I have too good an opinion of the feel- 
ings and affections oi^ your heart, to suppose you would 
indulge any whims of your's, to contract the moderate 
comforts of your mother and sisters." Charles's eyes 
twinkled. ^< I know the liberality of your present senti- 
ments," the Rector added, <' and I trust I shall always 
find them the same. Never be guilty of any sort of little- 
ness; I ^hall furnish you with means for all moderate 
enjoyments. A gentleman is known by the ease and^ li- 
berality of his habits and manners; it matters not to the 
worM (for they would not share it with him) if he has 
thousands a year in prospect, or only a moderate compe- 
tence before him. Your chart, my dear boy^ increases so 
much upon me, I feel your comfort and happpiness so 
interwoven witfT my own, that I cannot separate them 
even upon paper; I must abridge my lessons, and leave 
to your own discretion the use of your tirne^ the most 
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importaat blesiiiig we hav« lo tnyoj; £br oq the manage- 
ment of it depends our expectations, and all your pros- 
pects and respectability. Here jou have a blessing in 
common with all your^ school-fellows; you may distin*- 
gulsh yourself in this a& much as you please; and in a 
public school, as well as in the world at large* you will 
find that correct conduct and respectability of character 
will sfxure to you an esteem that wealth alone cannot 
purchase." Charles began to feel himself less in his own 
opinion than he expected-— so much to do, how was it 
all to be effected? The Reaor went on:— -^< You inherit 
a character from your ancestors that it is your <duty to 
support; they have for centuries been men of honour; but 
like all hereditary honours, they are no distinctions at 
aH, unless the heir succeeds to the virtues that acquired 
them, as well as to the distinctions they produced: you 
will reap but double disgrace if you prove unworthy* 
There are many minor virtues, which, though not con* 
stituUng the great features of morality, contribute easen*- 
tially to the comfort and happiness of society. These 
you will see marked in your map as Utile islands; re* 
membering always, that decorum of manners contributes 
to secure rectitude of conduct, and that virtue is most 
lovely in the garb of good humour." 

An engagement to the Miss Volatiles took place in 
the evening; their brothers were come to spend a few 
days, and they wished to introduce them to their friends 
at the Parsonage. The evening was indeed lovely; such 
a soft stillness, such mild picturesque clouds, such' a 
concert in the hedges, such a distant tinkling of sheep, 
Boch an invigorating freshness in the breeze, and such 
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Charles were left s6me time I6nger, the Rector lotil 
Charles he was now at an age to finish his education at 
a public school; he prefelTed it greatly to a private one, 
because virtue consists more in action than refiectioD, 
and the consequences of good and bad conduct are imme- 
diately felt in the one, while it is only talked of in the 
othen the one is an ample field to exercise the heart, the 
other a theory that may never be called into action. Fan- 
ny looked very sorry, till she saw that Charles smiled. 
" Now, as a marine r,**^ continued the Rector, « going to 
an unknown coast, would suiely supply himseit with the 
'best charts that described the rocks and quicksands ly- 
ing in his way, I have begun such a ehart, 'Charles, for 
you; and as you would think the mariner a fool who 
would lock up such a chart in his desk, without looking 
to see to what dangers he was exposed, f shall expect 
that you will study my chart, that you may be well ap- 
prised of all the mischiefs that -may surroimd you.*'— 
"To be sure I will. Sir," Charles said gaily. 

" You are going, my dear boy, to a world so new to 
you, so unlike the quiet retirement you have been ac- 
customed to here, that you may not immediately be re- 
conciled to it. You will lose your mamma*s and my 
perpetual guidance; but if you behave w^lT, you ^itl | 
make friends of those appointed to govern you; if yOU 
do not behave well, you will ill requite our affectionate 
tenderness, and embitter those lives that have been em- 
ployed in constant endeavours to make your's happy'/' 
Fanny applied her handkerchief to tears that would 
longer be suppressed, and Charles Io6kedasirhe 
aklready guilty of the fin ef hfgradtudeiiyiit ttcoltei 
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himself, and feeling a consciousness that he could never 
disappoint expectations so pleasing to his heart, he' put 
on an - air of cheerful attention, and the Rector went 
on:— 

*< Many of your school -fellows will be heirs to great 
rank and great riches; choose yeur companions among 
the virtuous and the good, and you will never be tempt- 
ed to desert those principles and habits we have been so 
industrious to instil from the earliest infancy. 

^ Remem(>er that thbugh never any religion exposed 
itself to so {air a trial at the bar of Reason, as the Chris- 
^ tian*s, none ever so fairly invites to a fair and free dis- 
cussion, confiding in itself and the pure merits- of its 
cause, and warning us to lay aside all prejudice, and 
employ our best understandings to examine the great 
and-important truths it will unfold; yet at your time of 
life I would have you carefully avoid such subjects. You 
may meet with orators to wliom faith would be trouble- 
some: it is expedient to many that the Gospel should 
not be true, and such people exert their wit and talents 
in endeavouring to prove it false; which I am sure would 
be as painful for you to hear, as it would be impossible 
for you to think. 

** You will see in your chart the concealed rocks that 
lie in every direction near that coast. 

"Politics you may perhaps wonder to^ee marked out 
with so much attention, conceiving, from your custo- 
mary habits, that they are not likely to come in your 
way; but the little world you are about to enter, circum- 
scribed as it appears, will probably settki your opinions, 
and fix yonr habits and <:haracter for the remainder of 
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your life. I ne^d not tell you, my dear boyi how difficult 
it must be for you to judge of the complicated machine^ 
of government; so unwieldy, so unbounded in its objects 
and views, that it is impossible for those who do not see 
all its movements to form impartial opinions about it. 
There are men whose flagitious lives and ruined for- 
tunes prepare them for any thing: their hopes of ease 
and advancement depend upon a change of affairs and 
the subversion of order; they condemn all kinds of gb- 
vemment, because it interferes with their lawless views. 
^ It is much to be wished, for the interest of society, that 
all great men should be good; and you may venture to 
fix in your mind, that a man of bad private character, of ' 
vicious habits, must be unfit to govern, because his own 
passions keep him in bondage. 

"The Chevalier Bayard's glorious title, < The Che- 
valier without Fear or Reproach,' warms my heart 
whenever I hear it: such a man was fit to govern the 
world. But we should be circumspect and modest upon 
such subjects till we better understand thetn. — I have 
marked gaming of every description in your chart, as 
both the Scylla and Charybdis of life; the deepest sea, the 
most conflicting currents, the blackest tempests, and 
most tremendous lowering storms, incessant roll round 
those tremendous rocks; every amiable propensity in 
the heart of man« every endearing tie, every sacred 
pledge, every honourable feeling, every manly object, 
and every religious obligation, are set aside and forgot:- 
ten when gamii^^ takes possession of the human mind. 
It may be said to be an eclipse of the soul, that blackens 
and deforms it to the lowest degree of 4epravity • I speak 
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SO strongly from h'avitig seen the liiost fatal effects fVom 
it} and believing it has a fascination in its nature, that, if 
tasted, is diftcuh to resist. Study that part of your map 
with diligent attention. 

<< To descend to subjects much less important, and yet 
very necessary to constitute the character of a gentlC't 
man, let me recommend to you never to make the 
ladies the subject of ridicule. Nothing betrays more ig- 
norance of polished life: every half-witted under-bred 
man feels triumph at the sound of an old maidy and 
makes his never-ending jckt^fion the ladies. I hope 
your mother and sisters' value has taught you a respect 
for the whole sex. I have heard men, whose situation m 
life made their example of great importance, set the 
table in a roar with some sarcastic remarks upon vir- 
tuous >vomen, occasioned by a misshapen bonnet, or a 
sentence of false graihmar. I have been particular upon 
this/head, as I wish to inculcate, that if a prince of the 
hlood was to choose individual weakness for his sport, a 
wise man would hold him in contempt I have much 
more to say, but we will defer it to another time; 
strengthen your mind by good resolutions upon what 
you have heard, and never let me have the miseryof 
knowing I have advised in vain.'* Charles felt there was 
ju|8t severity enough to make him very much afraid of 
neglectbg the advice, and loved the adviser too well to 
give him pain. * 

As they retired to their rooms, ^ Dear Charles/' said 
Fanny, << what shall I do without you? who will walk 
with me before breakfast, and read Milton? who will 
trim my'^iirubs, and nail them round the arbour?"««. 
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^< I will, dear Fanny; 1 should not like tbat.any body else 
should do it; I will do it all in the hoUdaySf and do iiot 
let them grow too fast while ^ am away." No doubt 
some moments of anxious reflection upon tlus subject 
disturbed the tranquillity of their custonuiry peaceful 
Qjumbers. 

, The next morning at bres^iast) Jowler, and Rock- 
wood, and Cerberus, and Don, were vociferated on the 
lawn before they saw their fox-hunting friend, with his 
train of dogs, appear at the window* ^ Hallool what» all 
well to-day? that's right. Not drinking tea, I hope. Tea 
is the bane of life; all your girls in these days are aer- 
y^ous: give them good home-brewed beer and a slice of 
roast beefl-*-What do you think made Queen Bess what 
she was?— why beef, to be sure. Could your modem la^ 
dies ride on horseback from London to Plymouth to see 
the Armada with Queen Bess?"--<« Did she do it?*' said 
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Charles. ^<She was stroi^ enou|^h, my dear boy; and 
that's enough for roast beef: she was none of your shilly- 
shally politicians; she picked out the wisest men in the 
kingdom to govern it: they were all wise in her time; 
she made men wise by making it every body'a interest 
to be so. What a list of great men and poets were in her 
days! Charles, my boy, write them all out by the time 
I come again; and do you hear, you rogue, put roast 
beef at the top of the list Pneumanee's not gone, I hope 
-—never let her go, you will degenerate if you do-«so 
lovely and so good, I never saw met ti^ther; no selfish- 
ness like other beauties, she is every thing that is atten- 
tive smd kind."— ^ Why^ don't you ask her to live with 
you sometimes, Sir?" said Charles. ^ Because she knows 
better than to live with me and my pointers and setters, 
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and I know better than to ask her; but I tell you what> 
young gentleman^ if I chose to marry a very young and 
handsome woman, I would not be laughed out of it by a 
parcel of jack-a-napes, who would every one wish to 
have her themselves; 1 don't know any thing that would 
tempt me to do it so muc6y to shew the puppies I des- 
pised their raillery^ and preferred my own comfort to 
t heir's." He wished, he was going to Eton with Charles; 
he was bred at Eton a hundred years ago himself: « but 
no, I would not go unless I could take all my inexpe- 
rience wLih me; and as that can't be, you shall go with* 
out me. Remember the list, however, and be sure to do 
justice to the bee^" and repeating the injunction^ he 
slipt a note into his hand, and called it a retaining fee 
for roasting it welL 

In the evening there came a note to the Rector in tha 
following style:— -<* You and I know, my good frieiid, that 
it is the faahion for great ones with many thousands a 
year to think a few hundreds quite enough for a clergy^ 
n)an to breed up a family, and some of them would de- 
prive you of that; but I know ypur value, and how much 
you must sacrifice to put your boy to Eton. You knoiilr 
Jvfill havemyi wayi and so I enclose yqu a small note to 
help Charles on his. Dpn*t tell the rogue of it, for 1 hate 
to be thanked. You have taught me how much wore 
blessed it is to givt than to keep. If you say one word 

about this to me, d me if I do not send you just such 

another. I can't bear that such elegant minds as your's 
should be teased about shillings and pence. 

Yours till death, 

" Reginald Mowbray/* 
F 2 
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The note was a thousand pounds, directedi ^ An hum- 
ble offering to good sense and virtue.'* 

Such an event gave fresh sunshine to a fine flmtumnal 
day; a universal gaiety was every where diffused; th^ 
gift was mentioned to Fanny and Charles in a way to in- 
crease their esteem for their Mend; and in the evening, 
when Charles talked of his chart, economy was very na* 
turaHy introduced. ^ Cicero, if you remember, Charles,** 
said the Rector, *^ advises his son not to hurt his charac- 
ter by a sordid illiberality, nor his fortune by vain osten- 
tation of mag^nificence: the first makes a man odlpus, and 
deprives him of the power of doing good; the other, by 
making him necessitous, puts him undef the temptation 
of doing evil. You will have so little to manage, that 
I shall only say, I have too good an opinion of the feel- 
ings and affections oi^ your heart, to suppose you would 
indulge any whims of your's, to contract the moderate 
comforts of your mother and sisters." Charles's eyes 
twinkled. ^< I know the liberality of your present senti- 
ments," the Rector added, <' and I trust I shall always 
find them the same. Never be guilty of any sort of little- 
ness; I ^hall furnish you with means for all moderate 
enjoyments. A gentleman is known by the ease and li- 
berality of his habits and manners; it matters not to the 
worM (for they would not share it with him) if he has 
thousands a year in prospect, or cnly a moderate compe- 
tence before him. Your chart, my dear boy^ increases so 
much upon me, I feel your comfort and happpiness so 
interwoven whfT my own, that I cannot separate them 
even upon paper; I must abridge my lessons, and leaye 
to your own discretion the use of your (inie^ the most 
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importaBt blesiing we hhvt to enjoy; £br oo the manage- 
ment of it depends our expectations, and all your pros- 
pects and respectability. Here you have a blessing in 
common with all your^ school-fellows; you may distin*- 
gulsh yourself in this a& much as you please; and in a 
public school, as well as in the world at large, you will 
find that correct conduct and respectability of character 
will secure to you an esteem that wealth alone cannot 
purchase." Charles began to feel himself less in his own 
opinion than he expected-— so much to do, how was it 
all to be effected? The Rector went on^— ^< You inherit 
a character from your ancestors that it b your <duty to 
support; they have for centuries been men of honour; but 
like all hereditary honours, they are no distinctions at 
aU, unless the heir succeeds to the virtues that acquired 
them, as well as to the distinctions they produced: you 
will reap but double disgrace if you prove unworthy* 
There are many minor virtues, which, though not coa* 
stituting the great features of morality, contribute essen- 
tially to the comfort and happiness of society. These 
you will see marked in your map as little islands; re^ 
raembering always, that decorum of manners contributes 
to secure rectitude of conduct, and that virtue is most 
lovely in the garb of good humour." 

An engagement to the Miss Volatiles took place in 
the evening; their brothers were come to spend a few 
days, and they wished to introduce them to their friends 
at the Parsonage. The evening was indeed lovely; such 
a soft stillness, such mild picturesque clouds, such' a 
concert in the hedges, such a distant tinkling of sheep, 
such an invigorating freshness in the breeze, and such 
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youthful ardour iO' Fanny and Charles to idiscover aivd 
• «njoy every beauty around them^ that their happy mo-, 
thcr often reflected with grateful joy^ that in the whole 
creation of blessings they were to her the dearest and 
the best. 

They reached their cottage just as the bdles retired 
ftom dinner; the gentlemen were still at their bottle, and 
seemed in no hurry to leave it» though their sbters re- 
peatedly sent to say their friends were come. *']Lal my 
dear creatures/' said Miss V. <<how unlucky we are! poor 
aunt is so very ill to-day, she can't conie down stairs; I was 
dying to intinxluce you to her, but she is so poojrly.^'— 
^VBi^otkers are loo much for her," said Mary; << for they 
do so wrangle about nothing at all, that aunt left the 
room quite worn out with their nonsense. I suppose they 
are strug^ling^bout some metafihical deduction, or some* 
body's complexion, or some other body's toothpick case. 
Brothers are odd things, an't they, Fanny? I'm sqre 
mine are great plagues, always finding fault with some- 
thing or other. I hoped, whe]n they came, we should 
have some amusement; but they are so spoiled by Town 
gaieties, that they have no relish for country sceijies. 
Mortimer said to-day, there was no one thing in the 
world could give him pleasure. Balls, plays, concerts, 
masqtierades,. all had long since palled upon his taste- 
all books were dull and uninteresting, and he would give 
a thousand pounds if he was sure he should never ^ee 
another."— -'^ Mortimer, I suppose," said Fai^ny, << is a 
great wag, and tries to see what you will belie ve.""-><< O 
jiOj.it was very true." Mary confirmed the truth, and 
Corroborated it by an assertion^ that Mortimer had wish- 
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ed the boat in which they sailed in the morning would 
give them a dacking> because the scramble for life 
would pjoduce some novelty. 

Much more was said of the same new and surprising 
kind. It had never entered into Fanny's conception that 
any one of the things mentioned could produce satiety; 
that moments could hang heavy where a book of history* 
or travels could be foundf or where Nature could be sur- 
YCjred in any of her beauties; much less did she under- 
aUmd how a scramble for life between brothers and 
sisters could possibly, either in jest or earnest, be 
contemplated in a pleasurable light. She sat full of 
thoughti when Charles went quietly behind her chair; 
and tapping her gently on the shoulder, said in a low 
voice, << I am sure you are wishing to change me for 
Mortiii^r." Faiiny started; but sndling replied, ^ You 
see how the very idea has frightened me." Farniy wish- 
ed her inamma was come down from the sick lady, who 
begged to see her alone; for she was actually afraid to 
see two fine London gentlemen, for whom this world 
and all its delights had no enjoyment She was some- 
thing relieved by recollecting that they lost in happiness 
what they gained in refinement; and adjusting herself 
in her chair, felt confident that she was enough at her 
ease to bear an introduction to any •ueA men without the 
least embarrassment. This feeling strengthened itself 
every moment, and she began to wonder what she had 
apprehended, when the door opened, and in came two 
tail fine gentlemen, with an air of non»chaUmce quite 
new in the village. 

*< You arc quite in the wrong," said WiUnot; ** but 
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foil are the most ingenious advocate: jrou darken the 
water round youy like a scuttle-fishi to conceal yourself 
in its obscurity.'*-*— <' Pardon me/' said Mortimer; <<for 
if you will aliow me to hazard an opinion whith I amfiur 
:> from wishing to obtrude (ever feeling a -diffidence for 

ipy own judgment in competition with those whose age 
and experience entitle them to attention); but may I not 
venture to say, that you harp so perpetually on the same- 
string, till the harmony is lost, and the vibration discor* 
dant: or if I may be allowed to change the metaphor 
>(tboi}gh the, propriety of mixing metaphors is a ques- 
tionable point)f I will take upoa me say, that you remind 
me of a turnspit; and while you fancy you are^stepping 
, forward, I have no hesitation in saying— (referring 
always to judgments vastly superior to my own, which 
I am confident i^ very crude, and Very inferior to many 
others)— yet upon this occasion, I can have no scruple to 
affirm^ that, after all. pawing and scraping, your antago-^ 
nist finds you for ever in the same spot, exacUy where 
(I was going to say) the cook put you into the wheel." 

Where were F.anny and Charles during this alarming 
harangue? Not accustomed to see the effects of much 
wine after a hearty meal, still less to know the tendency 
it produces to carry the failings of a heart and manners, 
to excess, Fanny's fitncied ease entirely forsook hen 
alarmed at what she heard, her cheeks glowed with the : 
deej>est crimson. Charles sat playing with his glove, and . 
looking at the sewing, as^ if he was studying how. to . 
make a pair for himself. \ : 

«( I beg your ps^rdon," said Mortimer to Fanny; ^^I: 
really did not see you; I am sure I - should think too 
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highly c^your judgment (for which, no doubt, Ishall soon 
entertain a high respect), and too Jiumbly of myself (with 
my conscious diffidence of my own Imperfections), to 
have given opinions before you so freely, without your 
entire permission and concurrence. I am afraid you think 
me very rude?'*— .« No indeed. Sir," said Fanny; " I do 
not.**— *« How can you avoid it, when it must appear to 
penetration such as, I presume, your's must be, and I am 
confident you will not think me too prestfinptuous in as- 
serting, such as I believe it is, that you must have seen 
I thought only my sbters were in the room?'*— =." No, 
Sjr,'* Fanny simply said. " Well then," he continued, 
(< if you did not think of ffiaiy may I presume to ask 
(with the humblest opinion of my own interference, and 
with no presumption founded on the rights of my cause, 
or dependence upon the strength of my own judgment, 
compared with the solidity which I can have no doubt I 
should unquestionably find in your's), pray what did you 
think?'*—" 1 thought. Sir,** said Fanny, with a briskness 
unlike herself, as if she wished to put an end to his tire- 
some harangue; " I thought, if I had two brothers come 
from London, I shouM be very glad to see them." — " In 
deed you would not,** said Miss V. " unless they were 
kinder than Mortimer and Wilmot; they tease us to 
death. Every thing we say is foolish, and every thing 
we do is wrong. What tiresome husbands they will 
makel'*- « Husbandsl" exclaimed Wilmot; "who can 
marry in these days? — people can only marry for money, 
and tl^ose who do, wisely provide for a divorce; for it is 
sure to follow. The ladies must consent to live single: 
forinen cannot afford ii^ these days to marry for love; It 
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is not to be done; it is quite out of every fashionable ar- 
noigement. We have done^ith pastoral scenes; no more 
Corydons piping under a tree, or vowing eternal con- 
atancy; no more Celias taking time to prove the affection 
of a lover: We are a commercial nation; we trade for our 
wives as we do for our sugars— sweet commoditiesf 
pleasant to the taste, but likely to produce occaaonal 
acidity in the constitution/*—" Very witty," said Miss 
V. as Wilmot strutted about the room, laughing, with 
his hands in his coat-pockets» pulHng them a^fOrward as 
they would go; " very witty, Wilmot; but as I believe all 
these remarks are quite new to Fanny, I am not sure the 
wit may not be quite thrown away; and upon mr, for a 
different reason, because they are so very old, I am tired ,< 
of liearing them." The gentlemen, united now in one 
common cause, forgot the subject of the debate when 
they entered, and began a dissertation upon the advan- 
tages women in general had over men, ^^ little temp 
tations they had to do wrong, the bad system of theic 
present education, and the very little chance there was 
of good wives being produced from it. ** Yes/' said Mor- 
timer eiultin'gly, " though I am very sorry to give an 
opinion so grating to young ladies, who have evidently 
other views; and allow me to say, if you wiH allow the 
presumption in a person, not perhaps so well qualified 
to judge upon this subject as more accurate observei's 
might be, yet (as far as my humble opinion may be al- 
lowed to go) you will be seen some time hence two fine 
starched old maids jogging to church side by side of a 
Sunday, praying that those marriages said-to be made 
in heaven may soon come down/*— •< Now, Fanny/* said 
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Miss V. << did I not tell you how it would be?t^*.»«<rin< 
deed you did," said Fanny; <<a|ld I thought it could not . 
be true." — ^^ Smartly said," observed Wilfnot; " then 
you do not mean to lead apes, I suppose, Miss Fanny?". 
Fanny, wiiose respect for these gentlemen, tras almost^ 
lowered to contempt, said, ^^I do not know what thar 
means. Sir; but I mean, in whatever situation I may' be 
in^ to tnake every body about me as happy as they will 
let me make them."— << But suppose they will not let 
you." — ^* Why then^I dare say, I should lose the incli- 
nation and so save myself the mord^ationof a disappoint- 
ment."—" Then perhaps you do not intend to marry." 
— -" Indeed, Sir, the subject is quite new lo me; my papa 
and mamma have never talked of it before me, and I 
, have never heard it discussed any where else." As there 
was a general silence, she fancied they still expected her 
to say something more, and she innocently added, "I 
suppose I am nott)ld enough." — ^^ Not old enough!" ex- 
claimed Wilmot, "why, in London young ladies and 
. their mammas talk of little else. Ladie| come out to 
look for a husband; they dress, and dance, and waltz, and 
think, and talk for husbands, as if they were born and 
bred for nothing else." 

A new id^ now struck Fanny. She saw plainly lyhat 
coming out meant, and immediately resolved that she 
-would never come out for such a purpose: No, not even 
if a journey to London was a part of the ceremony, and 
always performed with it. Whilst she was fixing this in 
her mind, a^d much silly chat was passing around h^r, 
two fine laced footmen brought in the tea: a subject qf 
great exultation for the two brothers, that it was ready 
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made; foriifaiy} who was t^-maker«general, had never 
made a good top in her life; ahd much wit was dis{>lajed 
upon the subject, that Fanny took not the least part in; 
and Mortimer, with a patronising air, drew his chair 
near to her's, saying, « So, Miss Fanny, if you will aftow 
Hie to make the remark (which I should be Very sdrty 
to do, if 1 was not confident, from the good sense jnour 
conversation so evidently evinces, that you will readily 
fbrgive, from a judgment so inferior to your own, and 
from talents and observation infinitely below what you 
appear to possess), that you are* not yet come out/' 
Fanny, delighted t^at this harangue closed in some- 
thing that she could understand, took this fortunate 
opportunity to express what she now longed to avow, 
that she never vould come out. It was impossible to 
suppress a laugh; and Fanny, finding she had made 
some mistake, added smiling, <* Never for any of the 
purposes just now mentioned. I am so fond of my 
home, and all that belongs to it," she added, blushing 
at her own courage, <* that if coming out is to alter any 
part of that system or my opinions of it, I will never wish 
to see London, or any thing that belongs to it.'V*-^ I 
should like to have the honour of showing you the lions/' 
said Wilmot, something awed by the simplicity and 
goodness of her heart, and willing to make amends for 
the loud laugh that heightened the colour of her natbral 
bloom. She recollected herself, and, with her customary 
mildnesS) said, <<I should be too ignorant to give pleasure 
to any body that would escort me; I shall depend upon 
' your arm, Charles** (to her brother)^ « when I may haivc 
altered i^r dpitiibn of London.*' ^I hope sO) dearFatmy/' 
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said Chi^rleS) half ashamed of his own exjMreaa^ 9f 
fondness before^ gentlemen who weire so much more i|i 
the world of ^shion^ and seemed quite out of 8u<^ 
habits. When they were leaving the room> Mortimer 
came up: « He hoped h$ should not give offence; for 
nothing was ferther frpm his intentions (nor did it be- 
come him to dict^^e about those things, but he thought^^ 
no care could be too much to prevei^t mischie&i where 
so much the comfort of ^individuals and whole families 
were concerned) so deeply concerned as in the present 
case; and he was sure it was not confined to his weak 
judgment) but those for whose opinions he ever had, and 
ei^^ ipusti entertain ^e hjlghest deference, would see it 
ip t^ $ame light; ^n4 if he was wroi^g, he should be very - 
tm^jto be set right); but it appeared to him, that it 
i!g«aHy woidd be highly proper that the young ladies should 
pi^t on adojyi^iial d^al^Sj s^s the evening, though it 
•prcnmsed now so fair, migl^t soon s^ter its appf^rance; 
and in his weak judgmfnt (which was ever re^idy to sub- 
xmt to those for whom he was ever pleased to express, 
as became him, a due deference and respect), he con- 
ceived the clouds appeared as if they wished to collect, 
SiXiid might,in the present depraved st^te of human affairs, 
suddenly burst into showers upon persons so unprotected, 
unallotted, unannealed, and cruelly wet them 'much. 
more than would be agreeable, useful, or ornamental .'' 
Cbiarles said) as soon as they had l^ft the house, that 
the brother, whp seemed to live in a parenthesis, was 
the^most intolerable proser he had ever seen; and was ^ , 
sorry his friends did not tell him that in his case the half 
would be much better th^ the whole. As they diptailed 
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to their mamina all the chat of the evening they could 
rememberi she pointed out the innumerable adrantages 
and pleasures they would receive throughout their lives, 
from having their enjoyments dealt out sparingly: ibr 
those who possessed great wealth seized every pleasure, 
and pursued it till the relish was lost; whiUs their hum- 
bler friends long enjoyed their taste without satiety. ^So 
Providence," she added, ^ kindly distributes its innume-- 
rabie blessings more impartially than we are generally 
aware of." Charles could not conceive what could make 
brothers and sisters hate each other so much. ^ My dear 
-Charles," said his mother, *^ihat sort of appearance wiiich 
you call snarling is no proof of hatred; it is an ill-bled 
vulgar habit that some gendeman indulge themselves 
in, from a mistaken idea that they amuse their hearers; 
and they care not at whose expense, forgetting the strong 
prejudice every feeling mind must form againift tibe 
heart that h gratified at such a price. I have sometimes 
met with people who endeavour to entertain you with the 
failings and imperfections of their whole fiunily. Those 
who must talk at all events, grow careless of whom and 
what they are talking: if you will but listen, it is all tiiey 
require; and knowing most of their nearest connections, 
they naturally talk most about them. Some families, keep 
a sort of sharp-shooting at eachother, as if they were Uie 
bitterest enemies, and keep every body present uneasy, 
while they are really the very best of friends; and as 
soon as the scene closes, love each other with a due 
proportion of affection." 

^ How they laughed and talked of ladies!" said Charles; 
^* how much I am obliged to papa for telling me how 
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wrong and vulgar it is! 1 felt the truth of his remains, 
aind I had a g«Mt mind to ask if they would see the chart, 
toluiow how they ought to think upon such a subject; 
but they were so tall and so weU dr^sed, thfit I feqcacd 
Lidui^ the Fourte6n|h was ji^st sucii another m^nrmaA 
as' fine a gentieman. I wish they had not been so cross 
and severe to their sisters. JPapa \m told me tl^at retire*- 
mentis unfavourable to conrersadonf and ii)teUectwas 
liable to degenerate for want of exeixise; but stitely 
London g^otletnen can iiav« sa s^ch excuse/' 

The evening was a most de)ight^ meooliglitr and 
cast such fine shadows from the trees as they, passetfy 
and shone so resplend«st on the sea when, they stai^ 
near it, that they were teiiH>ted to take a waik iipoi\ ilie 
beachy where they ardently ivished fipr Pn^umaneei:'B49t^ 
turnt to tell her all they had seen andhci^rd since hsr 
^parture. Some time passed Wi wifthout ^amy eventat ^ 
Parsonage worth transcribang* tUl one moridDgatbreidE* 
fast Pneumanee returned. Att most loyfulljrwelcjtmm^ 
her, kissed her hands^ her lips; tdd Jiei* of adl^theiavenfis 
that ha|^)ened in her absence, of Mr^ Mo^irbrayfii noti^i 
«f Miss Volatiie^^ brothers,^ pharl^s^s^oing to scted, 
^and>every Mitle occurrence that had severally intei^ted 
^lem.She heard one, caressed another>^x>cA a thiwdupon 
her lap, and entered with the most endearing kSBdness 
^kM all^eir Jitdeaffiars. A^carpj^t hfkd be^iaki in tke 
i^Fbour on purpose Cor her$ « new Mnd of bask^M! wofked 
with ribbon, for her to pick shells on4:he beadn lORi 
Charles had turned a ^ery pwHty necitoie!, ^mlskh irid 
immediately put on by hims^ und m was gaiely «id 
joy throughout the day. In the ^NSteg .ivl»»Mtfai. Jiiti^ 
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ones were gone to bed) Fanny requested Pneamanee to 
tell them some of her ybits during her abience. ^^By aU 
means," she said. ^ My first was to the young lady's mo- 
ther, who you remember went to Scotland to marry a 
man. against the knowledge of her parents/'— ^O yes," 
said Fanny; ^ I well remember how sorry I was for her 
and her poor dear papa and mamma!"— »<< You will be 
more sorry now, my dear Fanny, because she herself 
xnust be so. She begged, on her return from Scotlmdj 
to be allowed to bring her husband to her happy home; 
but was desired by her parents to leave them some time 
lourecoTer the shock they had received, in finding their 
dialling child sought other protection than their's; adding 
they were. at present too unhappy > their sorrows too re- 
<eent>it would damp her bridal hours to witness it. They 
solemnly forgave her for such a breach of duty, and only 
Teproached themselves for not acting up to the afiecdon 
^they feU, j^ she could never so have left them. The 
gentleinQian^ it seems, was diticoncerted at this: as his 
>&iends were in Itedand, and he could not leave l^s re- 
giment to take her to them, she w^it to barracks with 
him; and after many supplicating entrefities, at the end 
of a year, she was received at home, and I wab Toqueated 
to be of die party. I Would not witness the first intervi^R; 
I west tfhe day after; her mother welcomed me with tears, 
which she quicUy wiped awaj,and led me to the »ur- 
seify, where, ht^r daughter sat whh her slewing iti&mt 
l^m h^lap. * See,' said she, * what a sweet litjle grand- 
dsflgbteiK I havel bless her, Pneumanee,Vshe ccmtinued; 
r^lor your blessiiig will secMre her from tnischief.' The 
yoimg^and lii|ere$tipg mother sighed deeply, and held 
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out her hand, but could not speak. ^ I do Uew* hmf$ I 
said, 5 with all my heart; may she p^Te a lasting sonictf' 
of dsmfort to you bothi' 

^ !1 dare not hope she will be a cooEifort to me/ said 
the mother, icbsing her infieiQts hand^ ^I haye not de- 
served it. J^ her avcud her mother's &ud example{ ahe 
cannot have a path in life so smooth, so eosy as minef 
and I have filled it .with briars and thorns/ ^ Be com- 
forted/ said her mother, < your fieitlier and I will make 
it the object of our future lives to make you happy Z^— 
^You have always done so/ she relied; <and I have 
done isll in my power to make you miserable.' — ^ Say 
no more, my dear child; my^ heart bleeds for your feel- 
ings; promise me that you wlllforgct all that is past/-^ 
( I would, my dear madam; but this dear innocent wiU 
remind me every hour of what you felt for me» and 
what you have received as your reward. Oh, could she 
but know my agonies! she would then avoid my/^ruel 
conduct/ 

^vWhen I recollected," added Pneumanee, <<tlie short 
space since I had seen her, the young and blooming 
darting of the fondest, nmst indulgent psi!«[)t%i$tid now 
the mourning dejected mother «f an in^mt whose very 
smiles would add reproaches to her heart, I could scarcely 
4iear the^scene.«— We were summoned to dinner, and I 
hoped that her. husband's affectionate tenderness would 
sieoQ^weat off the dejection die appeared to feeL 

^He was not returned from his walk; he had gone 
out immediately after.break&st, and left no word where 
he w»i going. ' It w»s my feuH, I believe, my dea?, (^0 
M9 dpmgA4er)pl ought to have told him our dinner hMr, 
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and that we are very exact to k.V«»< I told ibe gentler 
mail} Sir/ said the butler. < He did not hearit,' xny fctciid 
said. * Yes, Sir, he did; for he said, very welL*-*^Tato 
out the diAner again, and keep it as warm at jou can 
till the gemiemaB comes.' The daughter said not m woidi 
Imt looked thtxiugh the avenue from which she expected 
to see him. How different, mj dear Fanny,*' said Pneu- 
ihanee/ ^ from the behaviour of a happy woman wiio had 
married the husband of her parents' choice as w«U as 
her own! With what confidence would such an one plead 
for the absentee, or join in some plan to mortify the de- 
linquent; secure of hi9 partiality for any plot that tntf^ 
ins imagined against hin/. But here all was silence mi 
mortificaiion, and time for distressing reflecUons. After 
waiting nearly an hour> the dinner was again ordered, 
and new remarks upon the absence, lest some accident 
should have happened. Wheire was the lifvely interest 
that a young and happy mother would have feit for the 
father of her child, if but the shadow of a hair-tsreadtb-s 
danger had been suggested to her? It^nras not here: a 
sort of willd half-drawn sigh escaped her; it wojold have 
«ai4d, M4r>e isthe, heact that would have been alive to that 
etiiriti, if-^if*-ihe object wtts desc^ri^g. 

.rtfWhen the comfordess meal was neariy owr, in 
came a 4te-dapper coxoomb^ taking off Ms gloves end 
halt, And tlvrowiitg them upon a chair, with ttiearthaEt 
he wa»3atc. ^ No,^hi' he added,'taktng out his wati^ 
^isa$ so lace as I expected.! was three miles Irom here 
Indian shour ago«-4t is cohlbundedlf ^ot,' ^M^fmig hb 
^e^^tyioYi wUi mver guess where I have been: mky^ itfl 
tibyie md ^. Iteyi ^ar, (t^iMsv^)^ <gi^ me 



something that is hott^w«4iow does poppet do? does 
jjOur dad t&ink ber like inel'-^Oli) this is stone coldS— « 
Some of that Tcal, if that is not cold too/— > Order in 
the chiekensy' iiid the ladf . * Aye do, Granny/ said he} 
^ they may be better/ When they came, he said they 
y^me roasted to a cinder. < It is jTonr ow'n faxAi/ said liis 
Wife; * the dinner has been ready nearly two hoars.'-* 
* There you are out for once,' he replied; <it was your 
fiiult, for I have been looliing over your estate/-^* My 
estate!' said she, with an air of dejection. * Yes, your's, 
my dear; and what's your's is mine, you know.'-—^! know 
rf no estate.'— < Ob, you dcm't,- do you?* said he; and 
twisting his person in his chair^ with an air of import** 
aaee, added, < I nieTer saw finer acres in^y life* I niet 
the bidliff, and asked if he would show me about it; he 
was civil, and told me every thing, thinking, I suppose 
(a cunning dog), I might be his master soon.' His wife 
could bear it no longer: painful reflections t(Mrtured her 
heart:i»-^n estate so soon to be his, at the death of so 
dear a father! a death^her conduct would piobably hasten; 
and the unfeeling!^ man to whom she had trusted the 
copifortand h^piness of her life, had found the surest 
way df destroying it. She had promised herself that her 
imremitting endeavours woi^ restore her much-loved 
paf<mts* tranquillity; and to see them so wounded through 
her means was bitterness indeed. She wiped away a fill- 
ing tear. < Did the baHiff tell youy Sir,' said her fither^ in 
a tone of voice softened by his fear of giving his^ughter 
pain, < that the estate he seems to know so well, is settled 
upon male heirs; and in default of mine^goes to a nephew 
who^^well deserves the inheritance.' *Gad so!' said he;^he 
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never meutkntd a word of thaU 70U never told me a iroid 
•f thattpet/ looking at his wife. ^ never knew it,'ahe said} 
/and if I had| I should probably never have mentioned it: 
Fmcant to be married fpr mjr own sake/— *< True)' slud 
he; > but a good estate is a good part of the Q^uriafe- 
ccremon}^, for all that. I should tike to see the wriiiii|;i 
whea you are at lebure/ he added; < there may be smbc 
flkw; an* egad! I like to take every thing the law will 
give me, righl or wrongs-chat's £eur; don't jrou think Uh 
ma'am?' turning to me. I delayed answering, in the hope 
he ^oul4 answer hio^elf; but he repeated, la a louder 
keyt as if I was deai^< Don't you think so, ma'am^-m 
iNo mdeed, Sir; I do not think «bi the Ifw of honour 
would be stronger withnae than any olh^ laws it i^of a 
sensible and delicate natnre, and wooldL SGcnm to lehjoy^ 
any property whkh it was the declamd or impbMl in* 
tenticBLof the ewAor to give to any body elfle*'He Wif 
ailenft; and I aidded^ ^ I have abraya lamented when I 
have heard fimiiiies deprived of estates and prapeity 
long possessed, because lawyers ktve been oarelesa or 
ignorant of their duty.'^^ Well, I am quite of another 
wi^ of thinking/ he said; <! shall like toaee the wiilaigs:' 
and then leaning his elbows upon the taU^ and tittSiag 
his thrown-up chin upon hb hands, he i«mwied silent 
with an occasional supercilious shake of the helM)» as if 
he was valuing his own conceits, and despising overy 
body about him."-^'* How was it possible," ^id Flkinnyi 
^ibr such a young lady, so beloved, to marry such a 
inani?'-^*' It is the most unaccountable thing ia the 
World," said Pneumanee. << I am so afraid,;" continued 
Fanny, **that I may b^ miserable enough to get suchim 
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iasensible wiroag>headed husband! what can one do to 
^capl& it?"— .<* Why, my <J«ar girfj always Btispect your 
oWn judgment; when you first perceive a gentlemfein's 
partiality} you probably see him as he is; then form your 
judgment and abide by it. If you wait titl you become 
|»lMsed with his attentions, your judgment is not worth 
a pin; it is all gone, and your best friends will scarcely 
have infiuence enough to bring it back again. Never 
marry 'with an idea that things you do not like n^tay 

V mend; depend upon it, that what you do quite approve 
before you are married, you will still less approve after- 
wards. 
*^'l will spare you any more of this unhappy family at 

, present; only assuring you that the mother was as affec- 
tionate as your's, and the daughter as happy and grateful 
as yourself."—^ Oh," eicclaimed Fanny, " it is like Eve 
fidlen from Paradise!'* Charles, who had sat very quiet 
in a great chair at the end of the sofa where they wer^ 
sitdog, started up, and declared he had never heard of 
such tfn unfeeling monster in his life: « why, he was ten 
times worse than the new-married lady: she only tor- 
mented her husband, but this fellow plagues a whole 
&iB&ly at once. I hope there is no flaw in the writings^' 
— ^ Oh no^ Charles; certainly not," said Pneumanee. "Is 
he tall or short?" — ^^ Oh, a miserable, ilUlooking, vulgar 
man."-—** How could she marry him?"— '* Aye, Charles; 
every body asks that question, and nobody can answer it. 
When you marry, let both the person and character ef 
your wifi^ answer such inquiries for you."-^" I will adk 
your optraon^ Pneundanee, and take it too."-*-" You sli^l 
Isave it candidly; but then ypu will follow your own, for 
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people always do upon those occasions."— ^ I shaUliave 
profited very little from your society if I do. WeUt" he 
added) ^' I shall go to bed; I wish I may dream that I 
meet that man^ and am strong enough to lick him.*'*-*' 
(( Suppose you take up your horse-whip/' said Fannyj 
<< I should rejoice to hear you use it." The Rector, smil- 
ing, bid his visionary children haste to bed. 

The next day they were to spend at a simple cottage) 
about four miles distant) upon an enchanting little spot) 
where an old servant) who had married from the nursery) 
and had bred up the elder children, bad now a family of 
her own. The family at the Parsonage spent one day in 
every year with Nanny; the anniversary was come, and 
preparations of many little presents made for the pur- 
pose. The morning was very fine; and as Nanny was 
famous for the excellence of her break&st-cakea, it was 
a regular request that they would be in time to eat them 
hot from the oven. The Rector, his wife, and four eldest 
children, and Pneumanee, cheerfully took the walk to ' 
gratify their old and faithful servant* Upon the suiiimit 
of a cliff, quite embosomed in trees, rose the simple cot- 
tage: the population consisted of the aged fiither, the 
husband, his wife, and three infant boys, all looking so 
rosy and cheerful, that Health herself, in all her bloom 
and vigour, seemed to reside among them. Betwj^en the 
trees you saw the ocean spread its bold sur&ce to the 
clouds; a few fishing boats only interrupting the view of 
die immeaauraUe expanse. A little field of grass, where 
^eir cow was grazing, and a garden, crowding together 
ftowersand fruits in tolerable abundance, com^aed their 
riches, and appeared to supply all their wants. The in- 
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side of the cottage was neat and cheerful: all were so 
happx) Nanny's breakfast so good, and so much gaiety 
in every cquntenancei that it was impossible not to foe 
pleased. The little presents made the boys so gay, that 
Nanny could not believe they were not troublesome. 
Many were the stories she told of what Miss Fanny had 
said) and Master Charles had done, in their infancy: God 
bless them bothihow much they were grown! 

As Nanny's husband was a fisherman, the dinner was 
chiefly composed of the produce of his labour; and while 
it was dressing, Nanny requested they would walk to a 
poor gentlewoman's house that was very near; she had 
seen a great deal of life, and was exceedingly pious and 
good. When the dinner was ready, she would send one 
of the children to tell them of it; for she knew the ladies 
would not like it the better for seeing it dressed. Never 
did a walk produce more pleasure. A lady sat reading 
by the fire, and under locks of snow, presented a face 
t^f exquisite composure. Never was seen a more benign 
or intelKgent countenance: she was the last remaining 
child of a numerous family. "Providence," she saidi 
<<had beeq pleasecf to rescue them from the agony of 
surviving all they had dearly loved." Never was there a 
more graceful manner. Time, with the cruel addition of 
extreme distress, and very small means to supply the 
necessaries of life; altogether, had not robbed her of the 
early habits and impressions of her youth. A naturar 
easy flow of language, a subdued kind of cheerfulne^, 
and a high sense of the protection and goodness of Pro- 
vidence, made her convei-sation the most engaging thing 
that can be imagined. It was impossible not to respe<A 
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htTy in spite of the pl^iDness of her dress, ai^d the 
scardty of comforts about her. She had a servant who 
had lived with her in happier days, and| now almost too 
old to work) had as few wants and wishes as herselftaiid 
was quite as fit to enjoy the sort of life she v^s covf^ 
polled to lead. The good creature, she said, de}^)iie4.^ 
lecal to her recollection former times, i^id reom^ed 
her but too often of what gave her.pain; but she >^iew 
her motives were good, she never checked her, and as 
she considered silence as a license to go on, ber siooes 
seldom finished till they produced a flood of tears. She 
was a sad historian, she added, but the best-hearted 
creature in the world; she was grieved that her last 
years should be so limited in comforts. We collected . 
that she was herself an officer's widow, had been a g^at 
traveller with her husband, had lost^ a darling child u> 
Germany, the scene of many of the old woman's re- 
marks; that her husband bad long lingered after being, 
mounded in battle; that some flaw in his grand«&ther's 
will had opened a torrent of law upon her at his death; 
that delays and vexation ended at last in losing hb 
whole property; he had no right even to make a jointure, 
which was given up; and she soon after lost her last and 
dearest little girl. She had only the comfort left (which 
indeed was balm to all her sufferings, and for which she 
could never be sufficiently grateful), that her husband 
left her in perfect ignorance of the poverty that awaited 
her. Every eye but her's was filled with tears: these 
scenesrof misery and sorrow had too long dwelt upofi., 
her mind to raise a new sensation, and the sources of .. 
her tears had already been exhausted, ^yhen Niuioy'ii^, 
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messenger antiotinced the dinner, the dear woman was 
earnestly pressed to be of the party, but she declined it. 
Thef thought And talked of nothing else: as they walked 
home, the Rector determined to apply tasome of those 
people (and they were to be found, he said) who would 
xottoage to make such a woman happy, as hr as money 
could do it, without wounding her feelings. He reckoned 
up at least a dozen; but so many objections arose, some 
had Yery large families, others had already done so 
much, others so little inclined to hear tales of sorrow, 
«id' might say, the present object was too well satisfied 
to require their assistance; that it was soon found there 
were not aboye three of the number, to whom he could 
apply with any reasonable hopes of success: 

" Spare yourself, my dear Sir," said Pneumanee, " any 
fiirther anxiety; I have forborne to suggest to you the 
privileges with which I am invested: for I wished you 
and your's to value me for my own sake. I have a friend, 
who, blessed with all the high distinctions of bijth, rank, 
and beauty; whose virtues are pre-eminent as her rahk; 
whose smifes are ever ready to approve and cheer the 
unhiippy and distressed; whose attachment to her family 
has had the most severe and heart-rending trial, and has 
been the proud theme of all who know how to appreciate 
her worth: to such a Princess I am an almoner. I shall 
have the honour of suggesting such a quarterly sum as 
you will recommend; it will be immediately remitted; 
and^from such a source the most delicate feelings (^n 
iici^r take the alarm." The children had walked on 
before, ot Pneumanee would have been more reserved; 
wltb the friends she was with, she knew her communi* 
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cation was safe: but if her influence was once known, 
her life would be a systenx of refusliig those who feel 
they have a right to apply for places, and pensions, and 
money, merely because they wish for (perhaps) all 
three. 

It something dazzled the good Rector and his wiffy 
and it must be owned that in the retirement of their own , 
chamber, the probability of Pneumanee's getting an addi- 
tional living, some day, to add the Parsonage, or a pro- 
vision for Charles, or might not a pair of lawn*sleeves 
be in her contemplation? for, no doubt, at court such 
things were very easy to be had; and the Rector's wife 
had known bishops not half so fit for the^r mitres as her 
husband* 

Pneumanee left them the next morning, fit agent for 
Charity herself. So active, so warm and zealous an adTO- > 
cate! who does not with joy follow her in a visit of such 
interest and importance? who cannot fancy the kind 
reception she met with from youth and beauty equal to 
her own? who does not see the sparkling eye of joy, on 
the one part, from the conscious power of doing goody 
to relieve such a widow's heart, a heart so deeply 
wounded. Oh, that she could but fiour a Salmt that could 
minister comfort to her mnd*8 diseaAe^ and filuck Jrom 
her memory her rooted sorrow! But she would amply. 
supply her wants, relieve her from her ^anxiety for her 
old servant, and herself of the painful necesjiity of attend- 
ing to trifles: and who does not see Pneumanee's heart 
beat high with gratitude, wlien she heard the prompt 
interest taken in her request. << Send her, my dear 
Pneumanee," said the Princess, ^^with the sum tou 
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think 80 equivill«Qt to her wantS) a box of books; I will 
order aDother oi apparel suited to my sense of her merit 
rather than to her circumstances: and I will have a com* 
plete suit for the poor pld servanti and I lament I shall 
not be present to see her wear it. As it may be soihe way 
oiajectionable to the widow's 'feeUn^s to receive such 
pt«sents, tell her that merit like her's secures her the 
friendship of a Princess who is pleased with an oppor<> 
tunity of supplying her wants." Pneumanee seized a 
hand so fair, kissed it warmly, and expressed her happi« 
ness in being known to so much excellence. ^' Rather, 
FneumUnee)" she replied, <' let me rejoice in having 
your n»ore than human aid to protect me from the eye 
of malice, the malignity of scandal, and the cruel voice 
of envy; to which, on the pinnacle I stand, I am naturally 
exposed: to your friendship and protection I owe this 
security, more dear to me than all my •earthly proud 
pre-eminence." Pneumanee assured her (avourite, that 
it was her own merit and virtues that protected her; for 
though her influence was unbounded to those who, with 
a pure mind and exalted merit, sought her assistance; to 
the. undeserving and incorrect she would never waste a 
moment. *^ Conduct like your's," Pneumanee continued, 
<< disarms envy, hatred, and malice: if they all opened in 
A battery against you, truth would make its way; the 
world cannot assail with any chance of success such a 
character as your*s; the harmless arrows would fall to tlie 
ground, and you will stand secureamidst a falling world.*' 
Much delightful intercourse passed between friends so 
lovely and beloved, till Pneumanee, who knew the jea- 
louues and anxieties attached to the idea of a favouritei 
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the whiperings and insinuations that bnmg every thing 
and everf character that may be considered as risiDg 
into favour^ into disrepute; the ccmstant bickerings about 
smiles, and nods, and winkS) and nothings^ that attend 
the suburbs of a court, took her leave; and only upon 
such occasions as now to the Rector and his wife in con*' 
fidence, ever revealed the subject of their frequent 
meetings. The Parsonage was cheered by Pneumanee's 
return and this account of her success. 

The subject now was, how all this should be conveyed 
to the widow, without giving pain to those feelings too 
proud to ask relief? aAd who that saw and heard her con- 
verse, could dare to offer it? It was settled that a \week 
should elapse, till the boxes should arrive and prepare 
the way; directed inside, as they were, to auffering vir- 
tue. It would be indelicate to witness her first surprise. 

The week soon slipped aWay, when the younger chil- 
dren were heft at home; the Rector, his wife, Pneuma- 
nee, and Fanny, walked to Nanny's cot, and expected to 
hear something of the widow'js present. Boxes>had been 
seen going into the house, but not a word had transpired; 
they went on to the cotuge, and soon were told of the 
unbounded wealth they contained. Such linen! such 
clothes! such books! and a bundle of all new things 
directed for an old and faithful servant! « Dear me," said 
the old woman, « they must be for us; our very names 
we^e upon them all, there could be no doubt they were 
for us; but Mistriss cried, and nailed them all up again. 
I tried some of the things for me, and they fit so well! 
but I was not to take one bit, though I wanted every 
thing, as you may see, ladies," putting by her patch- 
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Worked apron. <* They are all for you," said Pneumanee. i 

" Are they indeed, madam?"— <* God bless mistriss, 1*11 

» 

call her; she is only walking by the sea; she walks there ; 

every day; we landed at that point when we came from 
Germany, and the captain never walked so far afterwards; 
and every day when Mistriss comes back, I says, Ah, 
good lack, you have been thinking of Master, when he 
landed there, looking so pale; and your dear little girl, 
who was so giddy.— Good woman, Mistriss says, I am 
in no danger of forgetting the one or the other."— 
" Surely," said the Rector, « you had better not put her 
in mind of these things." — « Lord bless you, Sir! why 
she ISkes it; it is meat and drink to her; I always con- 
trives to make her cry before we go to bed; they says 
that crying does people as much good as their victuals, 
and,'sure enough, it does; for my Mistriss has sometimes 
nothing else but tears to live on— but I'll go and gladden 
her heart— but she's desperate proud. Some years ago 
she had a hundred-pound note, and though all she had 
in the world would not sell for half the sum, she sent it 
back; not much liking where it came from, I believ^e.— 
How I did fret when I saw it put into a letter, and sealed ^ 
to go to the post; God forgive me! but I had a wicked 
thought in my head to take out the. note, and send the 
letter on without it, knowing whoever sent it could well 
spare it, and nobody wanted it so much as we did." It was 
not easy to prevent smiling at such convenient morality; \ 
and to avoid farther histories of temptations and resist- 
ancC; they took her directions for the shortest way to the 
lieach; glad of the opportunity to save the interesting 
widow some of her old domestic's heart-rending re- 
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marks: they found her near the spot where the senrant 
said they had landed from Germany. 

It was impossible not to reverence a person contem* 
plating) through so many past years, such an interesting 
source of her sorrows; not to feel how deep the afflicdoB 
must have been^ that timei with all its changes and 
chances, could not obliterate. She met the party with 
such a benign smile, and such a peaceful resigned coon* 
tenance, as if contemplation had reconciled her mind to 
all its woes. Kind greetings on all sides were sincere; thef 
expected she would every moment mention the boxeSf 
but her mind having dwelt on higher objects, could not 
immediately unbend to the things of this life. As they ap- 
proached her cottage, the recollection naturally returned) 
and she said, that from some mistake some boxes had 
been directed to her, and we might probably know 
somebody of her name, for it was impossible to be her's. 
Pneumanee, with extreme delicacy, told her to whom 
she was obliged: she could not immediately speak. There 
was a time, she at last calmly said, when such a distinc- 
tion jwould have heightened all her joys toecstacy; but it 
was the painful pre-eminence of affliction to turn every 
^ew blessing into sorrow, when you stood unconnected 
to enjoy them. " I am not insensible," she said, «' to such 
extreme kindness; but I have long indulged in the severe 
privations to which I have been exposed; they have 
gratified some of my weaknesses, and I am not sure that 
they hate not greatly contributed to my tranquillity." She 
talked of keeping a few of the things, and gratelully re- 
turning the rest, as more than she could ever want* 
Pneumanee, whose persuadve eloquence was irresisti* 
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ble, convinced her of the impossibility of sending any 
thing back, and said much to reconcile her to the use and 
virear of all she had received; and to increase her plea- 
sure in her books» assisted in unpacking and arranging 
^bem upon shelves already empty to receive them. She 
told the old domestic, the bundle she saw was all her 
o>yn; she grinned a smile of anxious doubt and fear; and 
jBvhen the Rector confirmed it) to whom she appealed for 
tbe truth}' she found a hundred good reasons, from her 
dreams, and crickets, and various other ministers of fate, 
,>vho had been actively employed as heralds of good 
knews, to be v^ry sure that it was true. 
; It was impo^ssible npt to be highly diverted at seeing 
her, soon after, come into the room, full dressed in her 
^'new dothes, and appealing to us all, and turning round 
tfl! confirm her opinion, that they fitted nicely. God help 
her! she said, her last new gown was put on in Ger- 
many; she should never forget the day, they were all so 
happy. The widow,- dreading what would come next, bid 
her go quickly and unpack the other box, that the ladies 
might seethe contents. " Aye," says she, " that I vrill— 
it was the day that the French, that fatal day, that my 
dear ■ >■■■ " The Hector stepped forward, put his hand 
to her Ups, and bid her make haste to do as her mistress 
Had bid her: she whispered him that a little crying would 
do her a great deal of good. The widows who knew well 
all that was passing, smiled at her simplicity: her feel- 
ings were too conversant with her afflictions to find any ,^ 
new cause for grief, and too sincjere to adnait any of its 
prompts and circumstances. Much was said by the group, 
as they parted, of gratitude on the one side, of admira- 
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don and k*espect on the other. Di the wny home the Rm 
tor remarked) that it had been very well said by wom 
wise man, that nobody^ lives too long who suffers wit> 
resignation what Providence is pleased to nifiict; mA 
that the gods themselves must look down with pieasiHl: 
Qpon< such a resigned and tranquil spirk* 

PneuniMifee, whose active, generous spirit appeanl 
to receive fresh elasticity from every kindness she had 

* 

done, and every heart she had cheered, tripped over till 
cliffs with an airy lightness that seemed as if she scarodf 
touched the earth. Fresh, plans of benevolence occuided 
her thoughts; and we have much to lament that so m 
iMen^uptions ki the famify^manuscript, frotn the natumt' 
occumrenees that so often engaged the hours of a doiMS^ 
^ woman devoted to het family, should ha^e 
«s of a skiglb d!ay, er a skigle anecdote^ in which Pned< 
Aaned wdi^CG^erfted. The time was now ropidfy^dvanC' 
ii^ whe» Chatles was to go to school. Fanny had often 
t9M>ug1^t ahoiiit it with great apprehension and dread; but) 
s^PnewrnQnee as well as her mamma had told her, it war 
kt her awn power to acquire a firmness of mind which 
was Very necessary to meet with propriety the vieiast- 
tud^s of life, by resisting every idea that would soften 
and enervate her feelings, she h^d forborne to speak of '^- 
It; and as cheerfulness of temper was perpetuoRy repre* ^ 
sented to her as the real beaumt de la vt>, she deter- 
mined never to mention the subject as a grievance. The 
widow's resignation under sorrows so real strengthened ' 
all thfese resolutions; and she wrote in her podcet^boek -4 
that the mind that was not exercised in difficulties could '4 
not withstand them. By such means sheHxed in herself* \^ 
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uylt 6f tbinkiog thiCt was of use to h^r through he? 
lifbi^-tnever to see objects or circumstanced but in thq 
best light they could possibly be placed; to consider 
that if it rains to^y^ the sun may come out with renewed 
light and heat to-morrow; that we may form our minds 
to grief or joy; and that it should be her invariable .plan 
to raise her thoughts above those trifles that would other- 
wise perpetually disturb them. With these heroic feelings 
she showed Pneumanee what she called her high reaolvee^ 
and niet her kindest approbation. 

In the evening, when the littl^ ones, tired with play 
aad the various employments and exertions of the day, 
readily obeyed their summons to bed, and Charles had 
tak^n up a play of Shakspeare's to read to the party; tho 
Rector bid him put it by, and tell him if he had settled 
in his ngiind what profession he should like to follow, 
that he might have it in view in his future studies. 
Charles, with his natural frankness, said,, he should like 
to be a clergyman in the country, with a pretty Parso- 
nage like his, a good garden, a snug little gig, and plenty 
of time to read, to ^e his friends, and to receive them 
as con^fortable, and be as much respected and beloved^ 
as hi&papa. Pneumanee smiled; Charles caught her eye, 
and blushed at his catalogue of wishes, lest there should 
be something wrong about them. The Rector, with great 
mildness, lieplied, that a wise and good man, in making 
choice of his profession, was infltienced by higher mo- 
tives than these, or any interest, or any preferment: he 
considers that his employment will be the noblest and 
the most delightful, that of leading men, by mild and 
persuasive reasoning, to their true happiness. Charles 
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now saw clearly why Pneumanee smiled; and the blush 
that had nearly faded on his cheek, was heightened by a 
strong sense of shams. 

Pneumanee saw the uneasiness she had occasioned, 
and never vohmtaxily gave a moment's pain to the good 
and amiable. " I smiled, Charles," she said, << at the pretty 
placid picture of perfect enjoyment you so feelingly 
described. I wish ever good clergyman to be in the full 
possession of such real coihforts; but alas! I know too 
well the many claims they have upon their moderate 
incomes: fhey have seldom more than sufficient to de- 
fray their current expenses; and many of my friends 
who faithfully and diligently discharged their important 
trust for a series of years are left, with large families) 
to the heart-rending sorrow of knowing that they are 
totally urtprovided for. In the present state of society," 
she added, << an appearance suited to their situation in 
life is essential to be preserved, and cannot be main- 
tained without a liberal provision; andvsome^f the most 
valuable members of the community are so straitened 
by the severe expenses attached to all livings, by the 
examples of charity they must necessarily set to their 
parishioners, by repairs of old houses, and by various 
claims, that their lives, and the duties of them, are 
embittered by the certainty that they must leave their 
families distressed." The Rector sighed deeply; he 
sighed for tlie many excellent men he knew to be iio 
circumstanced. 

'Pneumanee finding an entire silence, foHowed her re« 1 
marks; and fearing Charles would think her averse to his 
choice fix>m what she luui saidy cootinuecfe ^ Tt^ Chris- I 
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twa riel%mi^ 6hi^eS} eimoUei afid efilar{^s tbe/adiii|| 
hefooA way cUkct reUg^onh m science whatev^. Tb«se 
the perfettbnofthe Detty^ tl^^jiatore^ai^ eicellenceof 
vtftiiev tte^tgnfty of the huiaan 8011I9. are 'disphqrediiii 
the largest cluaracters; and I 8hQ»id,bej|i6st iu^pie 
see you so dripttinstaiicedy that you might have leipme 
and peace of mind to enjoy all the blessings that sudi 
contemplations must secure/' The Rector's eyes were 
steadily fixed upcm the ground; Charles sat motionless. 
<*But my heart grieves to tell youy" cohtimied Pneu^ 
manee, ><that the time is not far off| when mi^sldbn 
zeal) in its way to fancied reformationv will degrade arid 
oppress the clergyv by restraints that will lower. their 
sacred precession in the eyes of the people^ and:tend to 
interrupt the peace and harmony subsisting between 
themselves." 

The Rector started from his clmr. <^ God forbid," says 
he: then recollecting that Pneumanee could not be mis- 
taken, he mildly added: " It is the nature of our pro&s> 
sion, like its divine teacher, to bear injuries ai^ oppres«- 
sion without murmuring;^^ but our Church is^ built upon 
a rock) and we have guardians who will be proud to de« 
fend it." Pneutnanee v^is silent: she recollected, perhaps, 
that she had siud more than was quite necessary for 
-^lose who would not anticipate. e^lls, and added) " Would 
not such things, if they M hapi^^n, Chm^les, interrupt 
the scenes you had pictured to your3elf ?"-—<' Quite blast 
themi" he ssud; '< if they humbled me in my own opinion, 
I should never pr^ch with spirit: I meant to be loved 
and respected like papa.*!— "1 think you wbuldj" ste 
said; '< but itisright|rQu ^lould be prepared fi)r diinges 
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IflitMw tiidii«utp«ct»d: for when you htom/m oM^er 
loo d#cr«fiid to do 7>oitr datt>r, iMmcrer dyi^ntf^ 7001; 
WifaDle Jife nia|r h^TO b^A emplosred in it» ^dten jmm 
okUfbtn maf want noeo tlitn usual moaoo/ta eaialiinii 
theoiy o«eft luwiiilf ia Ibe world; wiB; your ptikmapkf 
Mff>ort3Nm under gifiag up aku^ povtiooofyaoiiriftii 
toaK^(and under sontie ctreumttaaces^ the arholaX'io 
kave the duty done for you? Can you readily subscribe 
to a law that may redooe. you aad yamr family to waot 
oBil despah^'-^' 13od forbid^" tmA the Rector, <«^at 
€}liarlea should lire to-eiperienceso great a calaaciity;^ 
fioeumaoee diTorlied the subject iaie other chaanels, and 
highly entertained die party fill their eveaoig deged^ 
followed by a tranquil nighti kno#ii only to the innocent 
and good. 

The next morning the Miss Volatiles and their bro- 
thers made, what they called) a forcible entry into the 
Parsonage; foil of questions and answers to them^ 
a^Yoss it was some minutes before any body could spe^^ 
or distlacUy hear what was said*— so many dean careaD* 
tares; so many compbdnts ei wint Wilttiot had saidf and 
Mordmer bad done— 4Mit, thank God! they were both 
gomg aivay, and were come to take thdr leave. Chai^les, 
whG«e first emotion was to run and feed his rabbits as 
aoon as he aaw the party, but remembered that bis mo» 
ther would Aever allow the rulgar habit of runnkig ffom 
her guests, said out, very frankly* << Why you make 
your brothers cross by always saying they will be so*"— ^ 
^ A sensible ^low/ ' said Wilmot,.and shbc^ himby tiie 
ftand; ^yoMr sisters know better, do they nol^Charlea^V 
I am sure," said Ghades^.^ I ahoiild not iore tiieai 
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a^^ if they M nou*'^^ Ok^'' said Mortknar, ^H j^ 
wW^mBo'w me to hitmrd an o[»k»on, wkb great defepcaaa 
te JO mui^^r si^erior ludgmemsyin&atelf excelling mf 
prouder hepes of equalHag thsit ^Bceilehce, foftM 
^raettoi%ht to be intwe^^ffident of tbeflnselTet, and 1 
h»nibl)r trust that I am fidljr sensible of my own inssfff^ 
eienqF? yet I mu^st say, tbar tbe beat brothers and sistevH 
the best husbands and wives, isre too apt to piay^t!^ 
aimttleocock sort of wk, and Dot apptsfr to lost any oithlh 
cordial attachment to each o^r, with which they ap^ 
pear to begin the gaine.*^-^*^ An odd way,** Chatles sM^ 
^ of 'amusing themselvaK and their Mends!'*«^c« iTh^^ 
are other husbands and wives," Wilmot saH ^ ^^ those 
perhaps mneb pleasanter in society, n^Minerer speak to 
each other atail; aa« very pleasant to their friends, but 
mifiniain^ an obstinate iitence to each other. A friend of 
mineV he added, ^ has not spoken to his wife for some 
years, bitt through the asedium of his dog. < Fopling,' he 
would say, * I am going to dine with a fiiend to-day, and 
shall not be at home tiH midnight/«^< Foplihg,' the lady 
would anawer, < it is a^mttter of the Utmost indiffbren<^ 
t#%e where you go; I have a friendx<»ming to ^e with 
me, imd I ^ not care a istrsw when you return.' Foplhig 
took it very well, bore matiy sartastic remarks i^kh ex- 
treme good humour; and set them both a better example 
bf never barking at either, however they much deserved 
it/*^^(I wish you would get a Fopling, Wilmot,** said 
ilia sisters. ^ If he did,** said Mortimer, ««you would teeth 
film to snarl." Ptieumaiiee, who thought no time sofkta^ 
]y kist; as lA Itstemng to family^lends, because, as bdth 
Xmrties were generi^Dy wrong, it prodoieed a natural d!s- 
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like to tfaem aU^rentcmbered a kdf*B do^ ef the tame 
namerbiit her Filing was the grand object of her at- 
tention: he had adoxen damask niq>kins for his own use; 
had a iregnlar hot dinner every day at one o'clock, to 
which a senrant as regularlj called him; ai|d when he 
oame in with the desert, which he unifiENrmly did, hehad 
the two great chairs (in which hb acconmaodaAig 
JEciends cdways ^ned) put together to makt a so& for his 
evening's nap; he was, happily for him, the medium ef 
their mutval affection and fondness, and greatly contri* 
boted to their domeitic felicity.— A foolish pair, they 
called them.*— << No indeed," saSd Pneumanee; « it was 
a gre^t-weakoess in tery well informed minds^ and was 
a»st}'iking instance of the error of indulging such 6i? 
Tolous conduct; for they lost by it the g<K^'opkuoB they 
well deserved, and had a right to claim from sodety, 
frpm their unquestionable merit in other respects** 

Mortimer took up a Shaksp^are that lay^ upon the 
table, and heard Charles had been reading y^« Tou 14^ 
Jii and they requested Wilmot would finbh it. He couU 
not for millions read a play aloud, he never did; but 
Mortimer had the book in his hand, why should be npt 
rcaditf Mortimer hoped he might presume to assure 
them, what he trusted they would be as ready to beUeve 
as he was to assert it, that whenever he read alottd» 
whi^ he must beg leave to assure them, he had in vain 
attempted to do for several years past; but whenever he 
did HiSd&e the efifort, it generally ended as it begun, nfrhkh 
hp was sorry to say was in a very bad style; for spmehixir 
or other, he could not accouint why or wherefore^ but it 
always made him unaccountably hoarse. 
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Charles, who bad been bred np in the haMt 6f reading 
aloud whenever he wa^' asked^ ittid tdok {Pleasure in 
amusing the ladies while the^ worked, stared witH^tttfid 
astonishment at gentlemen too fine to be well bred and 
bbKging. He began to doubt the propriety of his own con- 
duct, till he fancied &e saw something so frivolous and 
even flippant about these very gay tnefkj that he was con- 
vinced they were not proper models for imitatioil; in- 
deed he began to doubt if they had any right to'thd 
character of gentlemen; perhaps they only passed In (he 
country, where they were not known, for dharacters dd 
important/Convinced of this by his own reasoning, he 
resolutely walked out to his rabbits, and was very much 
surprised to learn from Pneumanee, after thifijr were 
gone, that they really wei*e men of coh^dferftfale forttme 
and education, and very well received in soctet]^V bui 
finding in the gay world that frivolous chat sihd nonsense 
answered their purpose mighty weU, they gave them- 
selves no trouble to acquire better ornaments of mind; 
and probably they could not read a play with pleasure to 
themselves or to their auditors. 

No wonder Charles thought it Strange, for he had been 
taught to think that education would qualify him fdr the 
highest walks in life; and by enabling him to do "wetf 
whatcvcrwas dbne atalh, would make the' great distinc- 
tion between a gentleman and a man of low rank in the 
world. And who could comribute highly to the plea- 
santries of society, who could not occasionally read 
aloud?' <* How nrariy winter evenings,** said Fanny, *f hss 
it passed away delightfblljr, When we should otherwise 
liare grewfi dtjH ftnm hearing the east ^i^indi Wow,' smrf 
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the waves furioujsljr roar.** — ^^ True^^f^r F^nny/' sfiid 
Charles; ^ and I hope I shall never be too fine a man to 
repeat the pleasure as often as jou wish it, through maay 
an eastern wind ^nd roaring; sea." 

Soon after the party left the Parsonage) they had a 
visit from an elderly lady of rank, whO| Charles said, was 
almost a reladon, near enough to claim a connection 
when she was pleasant) and when cross,, distant enough 
to disclaim it. 

She came in with such a detail of her aches and ail- 
ingS) so much bile) that her Ladyship could neither eat) 
drink) or sleep with i^. She was to have been this very 
day at Exeter, at Land'S) where accommodations were 
prepared for her, but she could not go— it was very pro- >- 
Tokipg«— the more provoking, as she had taken every 
perscription she could possibly get, some hundreds of 
medicines, and was the worse for them alld-^'< Dear Ma- 
dam)'* said Fanny, << leave them all off, and trust to air 
and exercisje.'*—- ^ The worst things in the world," she 
ssud, (< it stirred up the bile."— << Pray lie a-bed ma'am," 
says Charles, «< an't that good?"— << No, child, that is ten 
times worsc."-^" Then pray, ma'am," says he, " what is 
hile? it seems like a jack-a-lan thorn, the^ is no catching, 
it"— <• Catch it, child!" she exclaimed, *< no, ther^lia a 
catchuig it, it runs every where; a bilious head-ache <>ne t< 
day, a bilious stomach, or a bilious fever the i^ext, then 4 
it jum^s upon your spirits, and keeps them so low, that i< 
there's no escaping it any where. I was so .ill IVtonday^. | 
such a head-ache; Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursdi^ ^ 
so mberable; and no)? I could not have cpme^out, but to i 
tSell you how ill I have been with this melancholy bi|e. ^ 
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It is nfk^ii^ but bi^e, I assure you; you may depend 

upon: its it is nothing else; and as soon as I go back, I 

shall take anemeUc."— -^^You had better take it as quick 

as possible/' said Charles, << lest this sad bile should grow 

too strong to be conquered.^ Oh) she had taken plenty ^ 

of calomel to keep it in subjection, conquered it could 

never be. 

. Pneuinanee ^d, smiling, she heard the best remedy 

was never to mjention the word. Oh, that was a great mis- 

take, for she knew from experience that every time she 

said tSe word bile, it lessened in her stomach. Charles 

archly said, it increased in his. — ^^ Does it indeed," she 

said;-— ^' well, I have at least a hundred receipts for its 

cure; I will send them all to you; and take my word for 

ityjwhen you have tried them all for seven years, you 

stand a very good chance of having more bile than you 

b%d at first."— i*<I do not doubt it," he said; *' but you 

would have been much worse if you had not tried them 

all; you may depend upon that." 

. << Is it possible," said Fanny, as soon as the bilious his- 

lory was finished with the old lady's visit, ^< is it possi- 

Ue for a woman who holds such a rank in society to be 

80 absurd? We must lament her sufferings, but our pity 

is wounded, and almost lost, by such a lengthened detail 

of pains and penalties." Pneumanee assured her, that n\ 

•the most refined societies she would sometimes meet 

^kh people who made important histories of their ail- 

ioigs to a painful degree, and treat every body they meet 

with the same unreserve they would their physician, and 

enter as minutely into their complaints. Charles re- 

nembex^^rtiiat the gm^ Cond6 ssdd^after being in coi^- 
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pany witU adiril man, that had de known tii0res,ibid been 
two 8uch men in France, he believed be should not 
have had the courage to return to it* What would li^ 
have said to England, had he heard there were inpre 
than one such woman? Fanny declared, she should U 
half afraid to go into the world, there seemed to be sd 
many odd people in it; Charles proposed to have a gene* 
^1 oensor to correct minor failings, and a monthlylt- 
port, as well as an agiicultural one; and while one inform- 
ed you of the growth and improrement of your land^ the 
other might glory in the decrease of disagreeable and 
disgusting habits. << For instance,*' he said, ^< snuff-taldog 
decreased in this month, because delicate women no 
longer appit>ve the various noises, 8cc. that it produces; 
bile happily decreases, because ladies who study anato* , 
my, know the human stomach too well to make it a sub- 
ject of remark in civilized societies.**-'—" Your ofwi 
ereeking boots," said Fanny, ^^what would, become of 
them, Charles?" — " True, my dear Fanny,** he replied 
with infinite good humour, << I should be forced to keep 
out of society till they are worn out; for it vnll he very 
long before I get a new pair.** ** 

« I advise/' said Pneumanee, who entered with great 
pleasantry into all their conversations, "that you are 
censors to each other, and use tlie happy partiality you 
feel for each other in correcting every possible awkward* 
ness; for habits creep Insensibly upon the wisest ^ascT 
best of us all. It gives me real pain,** she con^ued, ^fo 
see people who deserve to be loved and respeeted, mikt | 
themselves disgusting and shunned, from • some unpfea- 
san% habils they h^ye unwarily eentraet«d* Soitie peopit 
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drink td^eir tea wkh fto uproar that would anBi you soMd 
pains to imitate; others rattle their knife a|id fork at 
dinner^ that it is painful to hear them; Even the unireraal 
practice of stainling beic^e the fire, to the exckisionof 
ail chance of: seeing it for the rest of the company, is a 
incKst intolerable habits and ought never to be allowed in 
ciTilized society.— How can a well-bred roan dare to do 
what he would be ashamed to mention?— ^The most hope- 
less: error is the habit of inattention to those who speak 
to you, turning your eye from them; or, the moment you 
have spoken yourself, wandering away without waiting 
for a reply; or beginning to speak at the same dme that 
tlie person speaking to you wishes to be heard, as if a 
^renuum was.offered to you to run fastest in the racew 
1 forbeai" to mention those vulgar tricks of sleeping your 
tea in^o the saucer, pr upon a lady's dress, spilling your 
wine upon the table*cloth, or breaking a glass, as you 
Tiak the decanter, in knocking them both together aa 
tli^y. pai^; and many such things, which never sIkhM 
appear but in the lowest orders of society.''— ^ I am 
a&aidf Pneumauee," said Charles, ^^ I have been guil^ 
of almost all of them."— << But you will not for the fu* 
ture, Charles," she added; << and I most earnesdy re« 
commend to you both, to acquire that sort of attentioiA 
which is to be happily expressed in the very countenance. 
JSome people appear to derive pleasure from every thing 
you say, are never impatient to interrupt you, never <:on-! 
ceive themselves or their concerns to be more impor« 
tant than your's^and entirely win your esteem by lettii^ 
you believe that you have made a strong impregfliOB 
upoa tbcirV'-^ Ah, Charles," wid Fanny, ««! will 
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keep a tbarp eye y|>oa jrou^ to ehMir yen hsfm. ttiuch I 
wish to ftse jrott a perfect gentlemiin; «id Imxkvai^ 
touch of the eharacter depends upon eucli Uiings «8 
these/ W** Do, dear Fanny,*' he repUedr <* and 1 m^ be 
equaUy aerere to you— -another CatOf to make ^ou like 
I know w^Qoi, and as unlike some ladies I kaom^ asyim 
are at present." " ^-^ 

«* Poor Miss Volatilesi" Fanny said, « if they had beet 
so happy as to have had such examples and pracepts-as 
slie had always basked in, no doubt they would have 
been warmed Into as much affection for their tonhers as 
she felt for bar's*- but here is Mr. Mowbray, for I.see 
P(»to and PhilHs, his best favourites, coming by dw 
window.''«N^< Hey-day, what>eeps you in such b^ fia^ 
day as this? wiiat,iloroastbeef fiir breidcfiwt? jdlteaaad 
trash! what^ no desire to walk?'**-^ome, come^my boyi 
turn out, dont nt chattmg with the womeo^Ha^ Madam 
Pneumanee here! gad so, I doa't wonder you Ustea to 
her. Were I young and had my whs about moris I luid 
once, I would listen to her too; and who knows but aba 
would listen to me— that would be more to the purpose, 
hey boy!" Pneumanee. said, she had just been recom* 
mending a polite attention to every body who spokei 
and she must practise whatever she preached.^ Aye^ 
aye," says he,/< you are a cunn^ig bagg;age, make tw^Pf 
body Hke you, and don't trouble yourself to like ifaeaA 
again. But, odd so, I forgot, Mad^m what-d^ye-cidl-hef^ 
I don't remember her name, at the manor house there^-* 
(he is cott^g the short way over the fields to see f^i 
ahe found the gate by the barn locked"-'-«he is too big^ 
get over tbo^tile you know, so I promised to seoidyM 
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wiiji^e JieiT*'* Charles got up£ti «d testant ssid loeked 
f» the key, but if was no where to be found. The Rec* 
for had walked oat kfter breakfast, and was supposed to 
have carried the tey with hhn. But Charles at last ap« 
l^bd to the maf d^ ^e maid to the boy; and after various 
impmi^Sf it was at last discovered on the nail where it 
was always hung^. The squire was making his own scene- 
ry^ where and how this fat lady would dispose of her* 
sel&Mio poiailnlity of sitting down, he said, for she was' 
too fat to get up again. After some time they discover* 
cd her coming down the clifF leaning upon Charles; up 
started the squire, he would not take five hundred 
poui^ds, he said; to hear how Charlotte's nurse made her 
pi^ as soon as she Was born, and what bleak cold day in 
November Dorothy had her first tooth drawn, and how 
many €^ierries they eat in June; and how many plumbs 
in July/- He and hks €k>gs left the house as the good lady 
est^i^d it, tired to death, she said, with waiting so long 
attlliB stUe* She sunk into a large elbow-chair, and throw* 
img her^hat down by her side, began an interesting detail 
of her own domestic management. After telling us that 
she was once as little as Fanny, and had siich roses in 
her eheeks, she well remembered how much Lord M. 
used to admire her complexion, and how she felj; when- 
ever he did so. A. natural transition, and a very rapid 
fMtt, brought to her recollection the very fine com- 
^exionsof her three daughters— every body remarked 
it, iwM at the last As^ze ball a hundred people asked her 
if she kept them in cotton. Unluckily their maid was 
if«ry U\f and they could not come; for reaiiy they could 
do. nothing ifor thcms^ves— they were helplcas as inf 
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£Anta. Some people liked wives who could' do nollibigs^it 
gives those husbands who like it, the whole manageiliait 
~ into their own hands. Some people wished to tnm^ 
their daughters young; she was qmte diffbrenty lihi 
wished them to spend their youth with her. Whed Utt 
poor husband was alive» he chose she shouddniiiiage 
every thing; he never would take any trouble; so i^ 
was forced to take a great deal. Her daughters wev^^so 
amiable and accomplished, danced better, played hetflfi*, 
and sung better, than any body's daughters; were 'iHs 
extravagant, went to all balls and parties in Tbwh^ were 
come to rusticate in the country, and would be veiy ^kA 
to show Fanny their ball-dresses, when the nuttiefiiis 
parties were gone that she expected at the manor-lKHBfc. 
She should hope for a leisure-day ader the l7tl»of'fi(d[t 
month; before that she had so many engagetnelAsi that 
she knew not how to dispose of her time. 

If there had been one moment's intermission^, Pitfiy 
was prepared to thank her for so much cdndesceiiifite; 
but the same incessant series of important events ^^ 
up two hours before she took her leave. "^ 

" I hope," said Charles, as soon as she was gotie, 
" that this lady is the only character of the sort to be 
found in society, I never heard any thing so very te- 
some.'*— « We must lament it the more," s«d Pliwi- 
manee, ^< because she is said to have jodgrneiit JM 
veracity upon other subjects; but her whole aim mA 
object in life is to marry her daughters, and her IMlMTt 
and contrivances for the purpose are inconceivallrie. N# 
younger brother is ever invited to the house, and ae 
pretty girl ever admitted, but when such people «e 
present who would not be it •dmu'ers br her girls.'* 
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** Charles," said Fanny, •' I charge you, in the character 
of my censor, if you evfcr see any tendency in me to eft- 
terudn my. friends with my own affairs, and be wholly 
inattentive to ;their*s, be sure to tell me of it before it 
becomes habitusd to me.". 

The Rector returned from the christening of a child; 
upon the roa^d he had seen an old man upwards of eighty, 
and bis wife, many years younger, digging a small plat 
of potatoes for their winter's sdpport. Upon asking the 
'wife how she came to marry a man so much older than 
herself? she said, she thought it was more comfortable 
for one to be young. — Had they any meat to eat with 
their potatoes? — Lord 'bless hi ml no; she had not seen a 
bit of meat for nlany years. — Had she any money to buy 
some?— -She had not s^en one bit of money for many 
long y«vir«.— Did she drink tea? — Twenty more blessings 
accompanied the assurance, that for many years she had 
tasted only herb-tea. Had she no ];nilk?r-Good lack! no; 
the farmers would not sell a drop. — If they offered to 
buy it, they gave them a little drop, 'that they may be 
ashamed to come again. — What have you got, good 
woman? — Why, Sir, this plat of potatoes, thank God! 
and a quartern loaf a treek from* the parish.— .Is that 
really all?— Yes, Sir, with good health and gooc} spirits 
to enjoy it. There was a look of content and enjoyment 
in the poor .creature's face that increased the interest in 
her situation; and it was settled to take the first fine day 
to give new feelings to a cottage that had been unseen, 
and grievously neglected, for so many long years.* 

•A fact. 
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Poeumanee was obliged io^eaTe hpr fidends forsmve 
time; Charles was to.go to £toii beforeher retmn; Lh^ 
was to supply Charles's place horn ihe nucseiy; ^hems 
very isipatieiit for his absence^ that she oi^ht diseiia 
the parlour, and sit up later in the«venix^. TkosQi and 
jnany more such important events, bei^g ^ettkqj, Itey 
reUred to their pillows in innocent ^and {peace. 

The next morning Pneuraanee was gone; the s)in 
shone in the breakiast-room «8 gaily as' befiire, but not 
upon her chair as it was woi^t to 4o; the.bivds sitng the 
same sprightly notes, hut Pneuiaanee was not thereto 
hear them; Charles saw, while Fanny remarked this, that 
the yellow tbge of autumn was changing the verdure of 
the leaves— 4ome indeed had fallen— and he believed it 
would be summer all the year if Pneumanee would never 
leave them. 

The day at last came that Charles was to go to Eton; 
Fanny summoned'all her resolution, and reflecting.how 
much more his parents would feel than she could pos- 
sibly do, determined not to add to their concern by the 
least appearance of grief. Charles received his admired 
chart, and brough it to Fanny to see: it folded up like a 
map in a pocket-case: she run her eye over it as quick 
as the time would allow> and under the article Ii^delity, 
isead these beautiful lines: << Think for yourself, my dear 
<< Charles, which has the nobler views, he who looks fof 
^[ nothing beyond this short span of duration, or he whose 
<f aims are extended with the endless length of eternity? 
<< he ^ho derives ills spirit from the elements, or he 
*< who thinks it inspired by the Almighty?" 

"Oh Charles," said Fanny, <*how 1 envy you such a 
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tnointdr! This is jour Pheamanee; cherish it, and con- 1i 

suit it upon all occasions, and be as happy as ivisdom 
and virtue can make you; then we shall rejoice as if you 
-were st^fc with ui." Gharles smiled; all the children went 
to the carriage-door, all kissing their dear Charles, and 
a thousand good-byes echoed round the lawn. The old 
nurse, who had often pronounced he would be a great 
man, was now sure of it; and' she only grieved that she 
coold'not go with him, for who would now air his linen, 
or see that he changed his clothes after a shower? The 
Recior, to shorten All these ceremonies, put Charles has- 
tily into the carriage, stepped m after him, and the wood 
impiediately hid them from their sight. Fanny felt as if 
sUl her enjoyments were at an end; and while they all 
slowly returned to the house, she stooped once' or twice 
to gather a flower in the border, and to brush off at the 
same time a troublesome tear that would fill the comer 
of her eye. Lucy ran into tlie hall, and seeing Charles's 
g^rdeti-hat, ran out screaming to Fanny, " Here is poor 
dear Charles's hat, but we shall not see it upon his head 
«© iong.^*^ — She could say no more for sobbing: this was 
too much; for though Fanny knew very well it would be ^ 
some smonths before she could see him, she did not ex- * 
pect to hear it expressed with sobs and tears from a dear ^ 
child who intended to be very glad when he was gone; 
but recollecting what pain it would give her mamma to 
see such weakness, she collected all her firmness, took 
Lucy out to see the rabbits, and promised her a full 
share of the trouble of feeding and attending them tilj 
Charles returned. The sun-shine of Lucy's breast soon 
returned, and Fanny pursued her daily employmenti^, 
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not withont perpetually wishing. &r dear Charie8» but 
never expressing it. , 

Fe\y events happened at the Parsonage during Pneu- 
manee's absence: the interesting widow had «ent a beaiv 
liful worJi-box to Fanny, " It was new to her," she said) 
^^o haVe the pleasure of giving; she had found it de- 
lightful, and never felt stronger the blessing of the Prin- 
cess's bounty than at the moment sho- purchased th»t 
trifle, with the hopes of her acceptance; and^he trusted 
she would not send it back." «<Not for the world," Faimy 
said, and she wrote a kind note to tell her. ao; and, to 
many kind expressions of .her^esteenn# added an anxiow 
wish to sec her at the Parsonage, 

Pncumanee, who always returned to give new pleasure) 
and whose joyous air and lovely countenance^secored her 
every where the most cordial and affectionate reception, 
was now become an essential part of the family. The 
Rector considered her as a darling child, with a degree 
of respect which was naturally attached to the superi- 
ority of her existence, and the blessed use she made of 
her power. His wife wanted that sort of master-key for 
all her purposes. When Pneumanee was absent, even 
her manuscript-book, though written for- the express 
purpose of amusing and improving her family, when her 
personal advice could be no longer given, was taken up 
with little pleasure, and went on with a reluctant dulness, 
till she was again present to inspirit their hours, and 
give to every scene a brilliant and invigorating character. 
\Vhen she entered at bi*eakfast-time, <<I like this part 
of the day," she said) ''to meet you again; there is some- 
thing in a breakfast-table so fresh with the new air, so 
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»M^ iidtk gi^Htede^liair the blu8iD|(s i^ CM mg^ti t and 
JS& $ft^U Willi tefpft ckitt^idl our ble^yhigs miq^ 4m ete* 
mma ih^u^tkm dtjr^ i» neir itt too4 ItuniMr 4Iilit thd 
oiei6«itiM««8 iiliie daf «iift^ aoc )4t liad thr ififtnciilrci Itf 
dktoHlHlMit I;ani ilidtiMd uNrayrg to ihiBk^ittiie f^eni^ 

see those fHoiida I tike bont.'^^^i^^ Mf dear RDcnaiaeKltff 
said Faimy, » what do yon ^iitk of « fine tunlifter cftA« 
ifig^, #heii e¥c^ thing aroofid )ro«i aeema «o tfahqctttne 
f ottr mind to a sort of hearvonlf coitifiosiire$ or^an: ao- 
tunmal ereQlng tUce the Ifst^ when thehantest waj^cM 
fill the fanes^ thoYustic songs atid liMghing villagers 
amuse jrour mind with ideas of iUtkt Mo%fiiM[ei«he 

* 

mooni presiding oferthe scenoy gi^es a kind of dignified 
sanction to k that I caarnot descrttie; then the wiinter 
eveniiigs, a smiling fire, a charming fHend, a pleaattit 
tiook--«an 4here be any thing in the worM more dolight- 
fnl? And we have left oiH the spring, * when Nature clids 
^* her unitersai &ce with pleasant green, that earth 
< like to hearen, a seat where gods might dweU or 
* der with de%hf/ '' «« Oh my dear Fanny/! said Poeii.* 
tnaneO) ^ if you bring 'MHton to your dd, who can resiat 
you? but what do we bof^ dtscorer but ^lal e?ery season 
«tf the year, and erery houri are cidculatM to suit oat 
ta^s, to cheer our sfurits, and to rake our hearts to 
^him^ by whose gracious disposal all his mighty works 
teve a reference to the pfeasure and benefit of his cren* 
tures?'* 

Pn^manee looked fer Charles, and sewig Lucy; in 
4^ place, tAose rosy looks gave a promise of health and 
^good hwiouTishetoc^hcfr bytAietead^a^ wsicoBitd 

• K2 
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Iter to ^ hilMiiBit$,<^^ 

mk*9ash*' Lucy mdi << for 1 belwre. evwy hod^JMi imAt^ 
liave Cliariesi" bol s^tfii^. howlf Mi% ^m.'.km cIm^ 
VI ioteiid to pat Cbarlf a!» note out of jqjpi;:iiur8e mph 
Om Is sure I shall in a moiith."-^ Uf idear:||iiu^/' 
■aid berimamnMt ^^aomepf your niimiisr ilibBaail^uit W 
left tlMM. Yon are a deargirii.aQd aliv^ura t^jJo 
oUisei and will of course secure the frien4aldp of all 
who kiiow7»ui and we have all aff|6tio&^fiictwh^.bQth 
for you and Charlest you cao ne¥er iDteffeDi^et irith ea(^ 
c^er.*^ Lucy Uusbed, liut her buoyant spirit rose agsiOf 
and wr^liog on. her chair^ <^ I knovr^one tbiugi'^ she 
said« ^ 1 shall be as,good as I can."-y < X know that»" 
8«id Faiii^;and very soon she found Lucy behind. her 
chab*9 puling her arms around her Qe^ky and Usspg 
her for her kmdness. 

Pneumanee was remhicled of her kipd^r^cd^ei pf sit- 
ing how she had spent her absent time, ^CertaiBly/* 
she said; ^< and tt^pugh she had lost one pleasii^ and at* 
tendye audi|ilr in CharleS) she had gaiped anf»|her in 
Lucy, whoy^he was s«»ii^9 wpuld avoid many little evxxHrs 
and failings to which the very best young people were 
subjectfwhen she heard them desx^ribedand coBdemi;^ 
by friends she loved and relucted so much.'' Luqgr^ 
whose ready blush wfis a^ prompt as ev^]^amiable^^^ 
lity of her nature, now felt it deeply dyed upon hef cheeks 
she said not a word, and Pneumanee, who saw ah^, waik j^ 
doubt what sh^, ought to say, immediately began:, ji 

<< I waj^ earnestly requested to visit a. fumilyr whom I 
have long .known and valued; they liye a conaJiderahfe 
^NftBoe bam London; and as the family is largc^i ;«Rd 
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tiie dder bnmfuhet; winh to see a UlUemore of the world 
tiuMican eanlf jbe> seen in an old family-maDsion, a hun- 
dred nubs ftom Loodooi they earnestly pressed their 
fiiifaer to spend this winter in the gay world. He is an 
excelMtot man> with great pecoliarities of manner and 
tUidUDi^ his whole.«atatei he sayS) has been transmitted 
from ftther to son in many generations; he thinks a man a 
villain, who injures^his posterity to gratify his passions; 
he isbtit astew«rd,for>,a}iBW yearly and is much more 
ciilpaUle4h^ any Other aiefwar^ who runs away, because 
theiiajiiteditfe not in the w^y toran s^ter him. There 
Is a famous &mij^ -oracle handed down with all the rent- 
rolls, thai whoever sells the property will live to want 
it; and the possesspr regnlariy signs his name, that he 
. has left it entire, and been afaithful steward— a better 
tUkt the old gentleman, says, that any prince could give 
kirn. The old family-plate has its share of his yeneration: 
some. cups are distinguished as the gifts of great men, 
»i what he csll^ happier Umes: huge tankards have had 
the honour to give to the princes of the blood their 
Christmas ale at that very oak talkie: the sword hung up 
•io the hall hed been used at the battle of Agincourt, and 
helontgfd to an ancestor iirho heard Henry the Fifth 
epeak that very speech that Shakspeare has so beauti- 
fitUy and ^thfttUy recorded.'* Here' was a general laugh, 
. << Happy ei^thusiasm," the Rector said* '^Exquisitely 
entertaining," Pnenmanee replied; '< for he had so much 
fun anjd laugh with all ^ said, that you are forever at.a 
loss to know what he does, and does not b^eye. His 
Jtiro eldest daughters had all the advantages their mother 
had Uio means of giving them; * He would not have 
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ihem bred up for Uie open, cbef {Nialti^elf shotild Aot 
othibtt there; then why qvMfy Cfaeni for it? Nether 
8ho«ild ihef sing upon tiie euget kt them plaf and sag 
well enough to amuse their 'buslMtfids, and siAg tlieh: 
children to sleep in their cradles (when the^ lia#an]r}; 
that was quite enough for a woaianto'delii tiutt way. 
Then for drawing and snch like accomplifhttieiia) fmn 
could buyr a prmt for a guinea} nnich better to look at 
than a lady^s performaiicet that oott her noQtiw of health 
and years of eye-sight; and this t» graiify people who 
know nothing of the matter, md oottdeseeftded to sty, 
Fery pretty indeed^ I really thot^kt H was a firing I 
would hare my girls,' he continuedi ^Iqhe good coaver* 
sible women; to read and store their minds with iisefill 
knowledge; to know by the preeefis and examplesof 
the wisest men and wisest women Ulat wcait before thtmj 
what ^1 make them respeeted and happy. I wooM have 
them able to tafk well upon erery subject; better amuse- 
ment than fiddling, and piping, and sq^alfeigfine ItalifB 
mrs, that, for oug^ I know, ihay be very odd language. 
The misses in these days can do every thing -weU but 
talk and thinly theii* foceMes are all employed another 
way: take away a few foshionable topics from their con- 
versation, and you leave them as dumb as ishes.^ Altera 
rhapsody of this sort, that, however strangely evpre^ed, 
had a world of good meaning, I <thoiight it a most unfa- 
vourable time to miove our suit, whteh, we had planned 
before ^ijinner, should come or with the desert; but I 
saw so much anxiety in the young ladies, that I resolved 
to ask hhn at once, why he did not spend the next w^ 
terin i^ndon, to ehow the ladies how mufch titeyliod 
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escaped, and to give them a new relish for the country? 
— < iVye> aye/ s^id he, < I know th^ have been priming 
yoii> because tjiey think nobody can resist you: no^more 
they can, I bfUeve, if they had not such a fanfiiiy-oracle 
as I have to guide thc^ip. What would become of the 
femiiy-estat^?,what of all my plate? one dish would go to 
an opera, to hear Squ^llne sing; another for the theatre; 
some of my spoons, forks, and mugs, be melted for si 
ball; and my tankard, renowned by a prince of the blood> 
^ssolved into jellies and syllabubs. No, I could sooner 
part with drops of my own blood: no, London doe» 
^ghty well for people who have a great deal of mqneyi 
or for those who have none; for they may try various 
ways to get some: nobody troubles their head about you; 
behave like a gentleman, and who cares whether you 
eat and drink spl^didly, or have only the best part of a 
dinner, a good s^petite? But for a moderate man to go 
to London, who has no market there to iiU his purse 
when it is empty, depend upon it, he had better stay and 
feed his'pigs in the country^ for he will bring his hogs to 
a fine market.'—^ Oh, dear papa,* said his eldest ^augh-* 
ter, ^ we ^ill save it out a thousand ways*-«-< in ten thou- 
sand,' said the youngest; <and my uncleiias sent mamma 
word he would lend her his liouse for the winter.*—* Now, 
my dear Sir,* said I, < the chief obstacle is removed/— 
< And what/ says he, * will become of my heirs for ever, if 
I spend all their money? My steward tells me my liouse 
wants a roof; shalllj|i|^a roof in London? The foun- 
dation wants pix>ppii^PPBl London do that for me? No, 
no, it will run away with both together, and I shan't have 
an oak or a foot of timber to mend a waggon. Have not 
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I one 8ol^ftt O'lfiml, and another atCambridgej to em- 
k'sete' ttte li&tiiiktng of both universities^ and what m\\ 
lettTMliig diy wkhont money? And win not they hare 
children and grand children iiofr ages to come? and if 
they all go to London, a fig for the oracle^ the estate is 
gone. Might not this very London visit so act upon cir- 
cumstances^ unseei\ and unknown by mortal eyes> as tb 
tiroduce a necessity for selling the Agincourt sword^ 
wMch he would not have go out of his &mily for alt the 
wealtft they have ever had in it— a sword, that not hav- 
ing e/es conidnot have seien the no^ Harry the Fifth, 
but what in such a case might do as wen, it had possibly 
Itoen seeik by hfm^if it was a moon^figtirt night when he 
suriteycd his eamps' ** The}r all laughed, and F^ny satdi 
Ihere could befittle Rope of subd^kig the prejudkes'of 
sutlra man; she wus* afraid ifie ladies^^ nmst spend the 
1«&iter in the country. « Thefr you win find it diflieult to 
believe that the plan is actually^ settled; Me consented 
tO' be dbwnrigftr stHpfied^ as he called il, to spend three 
winter n^onthif in town, to sell every thing but his estate, 
hi« tankards, and his swordf to gratify them." » Really!" 
s^- Fannys. •♦Q no, not really,** Pncumanee said; " for 
he was^ a very rich man, and felt a pleasure in talking of 
pdrertyi to have the pleasant jwwer of recoltecting that 
he had no chance of ever feelmg it. The dear girls couM 
not sufficiently express their joy; they thanked him a 
thousand times; ran about the room, then up to the 
glass, to see how fit they were to ajpipear in London; then 
talked of caps, and^ hats, and p^raes; would have me to 
go Up to their drawers, to see If their things were in 
proper fe*10iH*t*ied on many to see if they were be- 
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comiag;.aiKi obtained Iheir father's conseat^v><aQtic;}iiate 
a quarter of their annual ailowaoce. to make.li^QGes^ary 
prpparatiods for this impertaot journey. Never were 
two girls more delighted."— « I anwu^ly .hope," said 
FaDoy, « that all their expectations m^y be realized."—: 
"I have engaged to meet them on their first arrival," 
said Fneumanee; << I shall enjoy seeiog.<their 3,ui?prise at 
the novelty of the sqene, and wiU enter into their jpys 
as cordially as they can wish. Before they wentrto bed, 
they were cleaning gloves, selecting .ribbons,^ and hold? 
ing up their heads, with anxious solicitude, to be fit sub? 
jects for the beau-monde. 

<< The next momiog all was joy and bustle, thoi^h 
there was uothing particular to do. The good master of 
the house recollected that his £amily-coach was very 
old and very heavy, the horses not much younger than 
the carriage, and one of them had shown awkward symp- 
toms of lameness when they were last u^ed to go to 
church. < Oh,' the^ girls said, < they would save them after 
to-morrow, when they wanted to go to the next town, 
^even miles off; after that they would oQly pay o.ne visit 
apiece to all their neighbours;^ and then, they instantly 
sprung from their chairs to put P. P. C. upon their 
cards.'-— ^ My poor heirs! ' said their father, < I may^s 
well P. P. C. upon my estate-'-^' Dear papa, do not tbink 
more of your distant heirs, who may never qome, thai) 
of your children who are already here.'-^ Now I war- 
rant you,! he. said, < you both expect to get husbands 4n 
London; but it is not the place, .girls; depend vpon it, it 
is not the place; all bustle and hurry, a man has no time 
to think of love^a woman haft'ao time to boar it^ all 
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dresS) and shoW) and parade^ and nonsense!' I'he girls 
blushed exceedingly 4t the susfucions implied in the first 
part of the speech, and did not give full credit to the kC^. 
Dear simple giiis! the very word husband, mentioned so 
carelessly, gave them pain; perhaps after their London 
visit, such a conversation may not produce exactly the 
same effect/' Fanny and Lucy appeared equally surprised 
at this last remark from Pneumanee, and said, they had 
never heard such a subject mentioned? ** Did young 
ladies really ever talk of. getting husbands?" — «0 yes," 
Pneumanee said, ^< and would laugh amazingly to hear 
of a young lady's asking duch a question." 

<' If you had been in such habits," she added; « if I 
was to hear such frivolous nonseilse at your tea-table, 
and by your fire-side, as is too often the amusement of 
many that I frequent, I should never have chosen you, 
my dear Fanny^ for my particular friend. It is your cor- 
rectness of thinking and acting, the natural energy of 
your character, so judiciously trained to all that is right 
and good; your taste in reading, your cheerful and cor- 
dial ihterest and affection for all your family, and the 
active pleasure you take in all its domestic arrangements, 
that has won my most sincere and cordial affection."— 
"T^hen I am happy indeed," said Fanny; "and I trust I 
shall^nevefr forfeit a blessing I shal) be most industrious 
to preserve." 

The Reqtor and his wife were^ delighted; Fanny thank- 
ed them for the care and instruction that qualified her 
for such a distinction, and they embraced her warmly. 
" Kiss me too, Fanny," said Lucy; " for I love you as 
i/^ellas any body does." They i^miled as the artless girl 
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van to them all with an eager embrace; her young heart 
was delighted mdth the scene, ^and she had no other 
means of expressing her pleasure. 

*' I left the family," Pn^umanee said (after *many soli- 
citations to continue the history of her visits), « very 
happy in charming preparations for their journey; and 
called at my friends who had such an unexpected for- 
tune left them last year.**-^*' I remember," said Fanny, 
"the lady who delighted in dusting her furniture.*'—- 
" Yes," she replied, " and who is stillas fond of dusting 
it as ever; I met her running across the passage with 
something so weighty that she could hardly support it. 
< The front of a highly polished grate,* she told me, 
' which, as they should soon want fires, she was wrap- 
ping up for the winter: the grate cost two-and-twenty 
guineas, and it would be a great pity to let it rust.* The 
breakfast-room had a great many additional ornaments; 
I was told the high price of every thing in it; could I 
guess what those screens cost? they really had the con- 
science to ask nine guineas for the pair, but they were 
bought at the dearest shop in London.— The lanop sus- 
pended from the cieling, the rich sofas, the very expen- 
sive glasses, were all subjects offered for my admiration; 
/ 1 had a peep through several coverings and papers at the 
extravagant chairs, and I was to see, in the bill lately 
sent in, the exact catalogue of all the costs. I thanked 
my friend; but as I was not immediately going to fur- 
nish a house, the fashions and prices would probably 
chanp^e before t wanted to study them. 

"The Squire now came in from the stable, where all 
was in the wrong; the horses, the grooms, the oats^ (»r 
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were m the wn»§;««-coftt so mudi> ^ iiD«ifFerod 90 1^ 
to the comfort of the efttahlUbmeiiti that I skicev^y. la- 
mented my frieodft had ever emerged frcoa a m^ 
stgrle <rf humbler fife. 

^ Did I know/* contioued Pneumaneet << any bo^who 
iiranted a house so completely famished? far now tkty 
had nothing rai>re to doy they wished to yavt with iti to 
have the deUght all over again by foniishiog a house 
some where else; < for, to tell you the truth/ said the 
ladyi < we do not like this aei|ghboiirhoodf none of ^ 
people visit usj and it is a slight we do not and^:*staad, 
uul^ss some injuripus and &lse reports have been spread 
to our disadvantage,*— < That»' I said*^ must be impossi- 
ble; but it was very natural when strangers came to a 
nelghbourhoodi that the inhabitants should wait to know 
if thw habits and manners were suited to their own, be- 
fore they indiscriminat<ely visited them.'— ^ Very natu* 
raly' she sud, <and the neighbourhood did wait some 
timevand paid one visit, but bad never rq>eated it.'— 
< That,' I said, < was indeed unaccoun^le*—^ because^' 
'she replied, < we were so exact, that we kept a book of 
the days on which every visit was paid from the time we 
came, and returned every one after just as mai^y days 
as they were in paying it/ It was my painful duty, '^ sj^d 
Pneumanee, ^< to convince her that she knew not the cus- 
toms of fashionable life; that it was an inva^abjc custom 
tp return the first visit the next day, if possible; but cer- 
tainly the day after, with proper apologies for the delay/' 
-~«Is it really so," said Fanny; " as you l^ve always told 
ipe, thatj;ood breeding was founded upon good sense 
ll^d j^t^a^t^|x^ort| I shall wish to know the rea^9fs |br 
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MCh a cttstom/^->^< It U fiuAeient for the :practic^ tAat 
kit the custom/' ^id Pnettfttanee;^ <(Tdr if the upt>er 
nmJisof society find yeu are uiiac(|iiaiMed with the halut^ 
and customs by whichjthef ate governed, they naturaUy 
concluded that yoo could neither be agreeable to each 
other, and le^e you to associate with those whose prac<* 
tice will assimilate with your own. The lady said, < They 
ware gmng to purchase a very large house in Wiltshire, 
.and then they shouldlmow better^ How you^ would have 
laughed, yesterdaf f she went on to say, < if you had 
seen a iradesmaik's wile, when I showed her the whole 
boQ^ and all the furmturel she ^d lift tip her hands 
and eyes at all she saw and aU she beard; soch a thing 
would be a fi^une for one of her sons! The music-room 
fulte astMitshed her; that an organ bad coat two hun« 
Ared guineas, she could soareely cotieetfes she begged 
metoftrroit^ her wiib a^nne, and when I assured her I 
InHTMr not a notey she ftetually asked me what I wanted it 
^pir^..^ A natiival qiiestienr poor woman!' I said. ' Yes,' 
she replied, * and the poor woman wished her SaHy had 
saeh a tlung for her fortune, as she would then be mar- 
ried to a very deserring man who wanted a smattsum to 
set hhk^ up in bai^ness/-^' And you gave it her/ said X 
eagerly (meaning Ho restore her at once to n^ good 
ophiion).-^*Oh no,' she said; < she was not such a foolr 
as to expect ^Ae/i but I believe, when I showed her the 
quantity of clothes I had made up last year, and toM her 
this neighbourhood gaveme no opportunity to weai^ them, 
and they woald alt be toe old-fashioned to wear when I 
went to Town,! believe she did expect I would give her 
fiiome of t^emi for she lool^ rather ^sappointed when 
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I shut the wardrobe, and said Id a piteous tone^ * Whn 
a bles&ing it muKt be to have more than enoughl'^-^ And 
did not jrou tell her,' said I, < that the degree of blesdng 
would depend upon the nse you made of your srbun- 
^ance?'— * No/ she said, < I thought it a pity to mortify 
the poor thing; so I told her all that it cost, to convince 
her how much it was all out of her reach.'«^< Poor wo* 
manl' I repeated, < what could convince her of the in* 
sufficiency of wealth to make, her happy.'— -< Nothing 
but the possession,' she replied. There was so much 
gpod sense and feeling in the remark, that I seized the 
moment of its utterance, and said, * Come try the experi- 
ment upon her^ send her a hundred pounds for her 
daughter's pbrtloni it will give you more pleasure than 
any purchase you have ev^r made; you will secure the 
gratitude of a whole family, the prayers and blessing of 
a young.couple, who will teach their in&nts to lisp* your 
name with joy; and the time must come when you 
would rather^eflect upon such an act than perhaps any 
other of the whole year. 

' Very true, my dear madam,' she replied; < a«d I as- 
sure you I have not forgotten how I should have liked 
such a present myself, when I was young in the worlds 
and there is nothing I should like^ to do better; but I 
must tell you, that the purchase of the large estate I 
mentioned to you will be eighty thousand pounds^and 
you know that is a great sum!'*-' Great indeed,' I re* 
plied; Vapd in such a sum, how little appears a /small 
hundred!' — ^^ Every little helped,' she said; < and as she 
used to have five hundred a year for her trifling ex- 
penses, now economy was the order of the day, she was 
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tfll^bavv. but throe.' I was my sorry she k>st suc^i ait op - 
prntniit^ of CQBSHumicaliiig kappinesst because it met 
Ua immediate and lastbg rewax^d; bat as I had a fbicoclr 
\iiho would imiiediateljriqXHimjr apj^i^atioii send the 
yoim^ woman the som I should request, I woiM enfy 
ask her fipr a couple of her f ovitqs of last year, that would- 
be so dd^&shiooed before the ^nng.'-<— ^ That h tnie,^ 
she said, < th^y woidd make nice wedding-clothqs for the 
giiif but now I recollect, npqr maid can be taught to alter 
them to any iGisbl^ and I shaU want all my present in- 
come lor trinkets and battles, which if one does not 
want, one Gam never see without Jroytng^ they are so 
pretty. Yott have never seen my jewel-box^' ^e added; 
^it is jquite beautiful; they make diipgs in these days 
with so much taste; it is nobly and splendidly filled*''^ 
I said, < I had so little taste for spfendour^ that I should 
greatly undervalue it.'— -< Oh, she could tell me all the 
prlces.'-p— < But I was too apt,' I said* < to rate things ac- 
cording to their usefulness, and not their price.' I am 
afraid I said this out of vKf usual manner, for she im- 
inediately reverted to the subject of the girl, and 8aid> 
« Another time she should he happy to oblige her.'~X 
thanked hert hoped the young creature never meant to 
be married anoliier time, and took my leave.''«.-<< Why, 
my dear Pneimianee," sud Fanny»^ did you not tell h^, 
as I trust you would me, that she was going on very iUi 
she will be wretched."-^^ Such is the seducing in-* 
fluenice of wealth, my dear Fanny, and such the power k 
a^^ires over the luunan mind, that where it once gets 
the ascendancy, it diffuses itsdf over every thought and 
actbn ef the heart; and while the selfish possessor detail 
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the high proofs of their seeming munificence} tbey^lRft 
display the frivolous weajmess of their own ilUbend feel* 
logs. I considered my time and attention as quUe tosi^ 
and left her deeply lamenting that she had ever increased 
her once quiet and comfortable income."-^<< Poor lady/* 
said Lucy, ^ how greatly I pity heri'* << I hopei" said 
Fanny, <' if wealth^ would corrupt xny heart, that I sbali 
ever be poor: but where did you go next, my dear Pneu«< 
manee?"— <^ To see how my good friend went on with 
her little grand-child, and its most impleasant fathe^. I 
endeavoured by the way to reconcile myself to him; he 
must have some amiable points of character, or how 
could he engage the afiections of such a girl, and how 
induce her to keep the secretof his attachment from her 
affectionate parents? fie had his infant in his arms when 
1 entered the rooin, tossing it hi^ enough, to frighten 
us all. Every voice remonstrated upon the danger, but 
that seemed to increase both his strength and spirit to pro- 
ceed, and he very nearly let the little creature £all to the 
ground. The mother screamed, I caught tt in my arms^ 
he was tired of the exertion; but lest it should have the 
air of a defeat, I heard him say, as I ran with it out of 
the room, that he should so exercise it every day, thatk 
should have no womanly fears, and be as much like a boy 
as possible^ He went on to say, he would give fifty 
guineas to have it a boy. Every body must allow that 
one boy was worth a dozen girls; he rose up himself, and 
was soon convinced that one boy was^woHh a thousmid 
girlsl and as girls sunk to nothing, boys grad«aUy rose 
in his estiihation, and he swore he would give the wh.ole 
world if his minx had been a boy I The father said, in a 
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mild sold soothing tone of vdce, that << a girl had consti- 
tuted the chief happiness of his life ever since she was 
born.V His daughter deeply blushed, and felt how bitter- 
ly she had destroyed that happiness. To put an end to re- 
flections so uneasy to us all, I asked this inconsiderate 
man, if he had been staying there ever since I had seen 
him?— Yes, he said, he had done all he could to relieve 
its dulness; he had been shooting, riding, and watching* 
the weather-cock; but he was not formed for a country 
life; he wondei^ed old dad made it out so well: for his 
part, he could not live just to walk in fields,' to see how 
turnips grew, and taget an appetite, and go to bed to get 
up and see it all over and over again. < It's vegetation 
and not life: an*t it so, hey?* turning to me. I said, < Peo- 
ple must have resources in themselves, a sort of aptitude 
to enjoy, and then they never found any thing dull, espe- 
cially where r good library and good society were al- 
ways to be had.' — ^ Books I hate,* he replied; *■ and for' 
society, I think country gentlemen the dullest fellows in 
the world, and country ladies worse.' 

« There was a melancholy dignity in the air of his 
wife when she said, < My dear Pneumanee, you have 
seen this house when such a description would not have' 
suited it.'— V Nor does it now,' I said; ^ neither you nor 
your husband could ever* make me believe, that with 
suph a father and mother and such a lovely child, with 
s^ch elegance and plenty around you, it is possible ever 
to feel any thing like dulness.' — ^ Aye, but how long is 
it to last?' he rudely said; * here's dad sixty-two; his grand 
climacteric is next year: ten to one but he trips off then; 
I would nojt ensure his life for sixpence; it is not wor^ 



six montkft' puvchaset then all |p»« U sixes and sevinfl^ 
granoy's jgimure won't keep up this state-— a«st ccnne 
. to a crust at last— 4ell us truth, mf oU bucki haere yoa 
&af ed eaoufi^ to keep us from starmg?' We aU loekecl 
down wUh astoniskment. The dd geatleman^ vba seem- 
ed to allow any thtog to be said, rather thaa rkk gldi^ 
bia dans^ter paiu, mUdly said^ ' Tke day may not be br 
off i«h€fi you may koow more of these truths tkaa I am 
now wiUiog to rereaV and walked with a slow peasive 
air out of the room. His daughter soon after fbUowed; 
and when her mother and I went to the nursery, we 
found her silent and mournful) the very insag^e of woe. I 
took her by the hand, and she burst into tears. ^ I knew 
not the way to happiness/ she said, while her mother 
was withdrawn; < I could have borne to lose my owii^if 
I had not 8acriiice<l my dear parents* entire comfort.'-^ 
< You have a hard part to act,' I replied; *and never having 
bi^a accustomed to difficulties^are not prepared to meet 
thiem/-<-' You know,' she said, ' the greatestaffrontsima- 
ginable are such as nobody can take notice of; and I know 
my mqther affects iiot to feel it, because she would save 
me the misery I perpetually feel>fop having broughtsucha 
son into their family, and my dear fetberis every moment 
wounded deeply.' — ^ I advised her to be gay and dieer- 
ful, to endeavour to turn all his oddities into pleasantry; 
and by laughing with bim, she might gain something of 
an ascendtf^y that m%ht in tl^e regelate bis cot^uct.' 
i-*Ohtypu know,' she said, 'that th^ wtoit of m^mera 
in the conqems of life is more prejudici^ than e de* 
6ciwy:y of |al)enSs.'-—«^But we must now do the best we 
€mK _do not ^){]^f ^wconccftcsd, but laugh it off.'*^ 
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« WMt, when my rfear father is grieving under his un- 
guarded foHy, and my mother in torture?'— < It is a hard 
task, I allow; but nothing will lighten the burden t6 
them so much as seeing you bear it lightly.' She wiped 
her eyes, looked in the glass, in hopes that no redness 
was left'roond them; but the very appearance of her de- 
jected look made a fresh gush increase all the difficulty: 
she kissed her little girl, and we took a walk through 
the shrubbery, till we were Called to dinner, where a 
hundred good resblutions were prepared of the most gay 
and gratifying nature. Soon after we were seated at din- 
ner, he began: « I mean to sell Pet for a good round sum; 
many a married couple who have no children wfll 
bid up high for such a healthy puss; we must take care, 
however, that no Salique law comes in the way, no cut- 
ting females out of estates, hey! We have had enough of 
that already, hey wife!* The idea of selling her child had 
taken every shade of <^olour from its poor mother's face; 
but the indelicate reflection upon her ancestors returned 
, it with a deeper dye: recollecting herself with admirable 
presence of mindj she said, < Oh yes, by all means sell 
her; shall I carry her about as a gipsy, and see who will 
bid most for heri' I recollected a whiftisical story, that I 
hoped would divert the conversation into other channels; 
but as if he was willing to show how fnuch he had the 
power of tormenting the fatnily, he said, < Gipsy! that's 
a good thought; I know a gipsy that will bring her up 
completely for the purpose; she will educate her, and 
teach her to rtin barefoot by the side of a carriage better 
than you can do; and the sooner she begins the better.' 
Every idea of cheerfulness disappeared, every body 
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dreaded ihe possibility of his bei|i^ really in 4Maniesl; lie 
«dded| as if he really was soi ^ It wUl be something, te 
s<ive shoes and stockings.' His poor wifei for|^ul of idl 
her heroic pl^os formed in the sbmbberyy soon left the 
room. 

<M will tire you no longer," Pneumanee audi ^ w&h 
the unfeeling conduct of such a man; I wbfa he was the 
pnly one of the kind I had e?er met with.*'-^'< Oh,*' said 
Fannjfi '< what would become of me if I were maniedto 
such a mani What great risks ladies rutt wh<3^ marvf 
upon a short acquaiutauce."-—^^ But tyranny is not cbar 
fined to the gentlemen/' 9aid Pneumanee; '< I kmm 
many ladles who make a barbarous use of the ascendanqr 
they have gained oyev theic husbands. One hidy^ who ti^ 
almost axcflisnt and higMy accomj^isbed gentleman) 
appears to say and do e^Miy thing that wiU give him 
pain. When he suggesis thal» the childmi are siltii^ 
np^ an hMr beyond; their usual bedtime) ll>te hei^ immn^ 
diate chmce that fsr that night (key shall sti^, up as long 
as. she doess lihea he Says they lo^ pale> never was such 
a mistake^ they haye mere than usual roses in th^ 
cheeks, and the freshest glow of heahb in Uieit* af^iear^ 
ance: when he proposes they should go to ^iool» she 
has just determined they shall have a. geremess at home^ 
when he observes his boy looks plump and healthy^ he 
is the worst judge of l)eahh ia the world,, for tiie child 
had been taking preparatory medicines, and is acuudly' 
now going into a regular course of physici if he^ with 
iund assiduity, brings her a chair, she wishes to. ait in 
one with arms; if he li^>pens to bring an armrchur firstf 
he has done sO| because he knowa she ie cntmped to 
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dtalit ih a& arm-chiairt if he brings her a fobC-«tool>^ he 
seems to delight m anticipating her wants, he must haire 
seen that she was that moment going to lie upon the 
SO&: when he sends her a glass of champaigne at dinner, 
he does It to vex her; for he well knows it would down- 
right kill her: if he happens to omit ^tsHiing her, it is 
most unkind; for he as well knows she can sometimes 
venture to try it."-*.** Oh,** said Lucy, edgerly, *« how 
heartily her husband must hate her!"—- << That's a strong 
expressiion, my dear Lucy," Pneumanee said; <* and 
though very fkshionable, for in these days every thing is 
either detestable and to be hated, or angelic and to be 
laved with ardour; yet I could wifh that a character so 
|4iantand amiable as your's should never convey the idea 
of a fierce or vii^ent woman^ or even an ardent one; re- 
member, * For softness she and sweet attractive grace;' 
and when I hear a lady sayi a dear man, a delightful man, 
and sometimes a charming man, I am as much pained 
at the energy of her character and manner, as if ahe, iti 
the same fashionable style, used the expressions of in- 
ordiniately frightful, fearfully disgusting, or hideously 
smarming: a young lady never studies her own interest so 
inuch, as when she corrects all her inclinatidns to ex* 
pjreas herself so strongly. Every thing from a young and 
pretty mouth should be gentle and graceful."^ 

^ I am quite ashamed," stdd Lucy, blushing, << to have 
espressed myaelf so harshly. I am afraid," she added, 
(< tb^t the lady was not very fond ef her husband, elegant 
and good as you describe him."— -*< She thought she 
was, I believe^" said Pfteumanee; <<for if he was going 
out in a warm day without hb int, she was srcire ^e wii» 
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, get cold; find .tormented him exlretnel^^ by 
£ the solicitude of a real affectionate wife^ who 
fis it her study to consult her husband's comfort in 
pffcference to her own.** 

" Are there many such wives to be found?'* safd Fan- 
ny, artlessly. ^< I hope not, my d^ar; but I assure you the \ 
picture I have drawn is from the life, and inoderately 
coloured: for I have heard her call to her husband m 
company, by his Christian name, to snuff the candles, 
pick up her gloves, or fetch her shawl, in a tone and 
manner that left every body in doubt whether it was the 
husband or footman that was so peremptorily ordered.'* 

A long letter from Charles was now a most interest- 
ing and joyous event, to the Parsonage, and enlivened 
the whole number of its inhabitants; it was often read, 
and lest it should wear by such constant folding, Lucy 
made a silk case in which it was to be fireaervedjor ever, 
l^e described his feelings at the reception he met with, 
the formidable appearance of all the boys, rushing from 
absence as he entered the statue-yard; the solemn ap- 
pearance of the masters in gowns; his own apprehen- 
sions of the examination that was to follow; and how 
instantly they were removed by the calm dignity^and 
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encouraging smiles of the head master, a tall majestic 
man, of grave deportment; who having several of his own 
sons around him» spoke to him as if he was added to the 
number; and he already felt that he should delight to 
obey him, as he appeared to govern by love rather than 
tenor. He was a little worried by the numbevoftimeshe 
"Was askcd^his name; but he considered every boy he met 
as a certain friend) and resolved tfiever to be tired of re- 
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peating it, and never felt before the Comfort of not being 
ashuned of it* His chart was invaluable to him; for When 
home would rttsh into his head, with all its peace and all its 
blessings, he flew to his chart, and studied the shoals that 
hey in his way, now he had lost his skilful pilot. He read 
soine every night before he went to bed; he felt then as if 
he was still at honf^e, till he went to sleep. After Inquiring 
for the arbour, the rabbits, and the bed of roses, he 
remembered to every individual by name, assured his 
old nurse that he had not wet his feet, made some 
fecetious remarks upon the size of his study, reckoned 
the number of weeks till he should return; and if he was 
not yet reconciled to his change of scene, the fault was 
his own, for he met with no difficulties or hardships of 
any sort whatever. 

Fanny, to whom this letter was directed, kept it in 
her hand most part of the day, and asked both Pnc^uma«- 
nee and her mamma, if it was not the best letter they 
ever read? The mother's eye sparkled with joy, and 
Pneumanee said, she expected from Charles every thing 
that was nght; she had afwa3rs found his heart in ilit 
right place; she was sure he would make a great many 
friends; his cheerf^l candid manner expresses at once so 
much ease and liberality* thM you ar& pleased with him 
before you know him; and to hear him laughs is certainly 
to laugh yourself, though you know not the subject of 
his merriment. 

<< It is certainly true,'' she said, ^ that ^visdom lies 
more in the heart than the head; it is not the want of ^ 
knowledge, but the perverseneiss of the will, that makes 
people both disorderly and wicked.*' 
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Lucy entered with tome paste and a strip of paper^ to 
ask Fanny's leave to paste it over the arbour in the gar- 
den. It wasi M Let none enter this arbouri who do not 
love Charles as well as Fanny and I do." They all smiled, 
and asked Lucy how many she meant to exclude of the 
family? None, she believed, for they all loved him; but 
it would put him in their mind when they might not 
think of him else. <<How came you to think of it, 
Lucy?*' — ^^ Oh mamma, don't you remember that Alex- 
ander Severus had a crier to say, < Let none enter these 
walls, unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent 
mind;' and I huve always determined to have that writ- 
ten over every house I may have."—" And do you 
expect, my dear, to see a great deal of company?" — 
« To be sure I do," she said; " for my furniture shall 
not be too good to use; and I mean to give consequence 
to my house, and not my house give dignity to me." — 
« Y^ need not have it very large, I believe, my dear," 
said Pneumanee. " Oh no," she ssud, unconscious of her 
meaning, '' there is nothing so melancholy as a great 
house with two enormous wings, and a small family not 
half big enough to fill the centre; I heard Papa and Mr. 
Mowbray describe the folly of that so much, that I never 
should run into it; they said, your successor would like 
rather to add to a house to make it larger, than to have 
half of it to pull down, because it was too big for com- 
fort. It was better to have a house ^oo small for a day 
than too large for a year." 

The Miss Velatiles came in. almost breathless, with 
« Dear Fanny, what do you think? I am wild with joy, 
delightful joy; I declare I believe it is. a dreani, Is jt a 
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dream, Mary?"—" Oh no; why you have the letter in 
your pocket, show it to Fanny.**— « Yes, I will; Oh no, I 
can't shbw it, you know; some inferences may be drawn 
from it that I should not like — I will tell you as soon as 
I can speak — I am so tired, we came so fast, I can 
scarcely utter a word; do you know I hate had a letter 
from Mortimer, the best fellow in the world, and he 
says— what do you think he says?'*—" I really cannot 
think at all upon a subject I do not know.** — "He says 
—I believe it would become Mary to tell it better than 
ni6.**— " No indeed,** said Mary, "I don't understand it 
at all as you do; you must tell it yourself.'*—" It is very 
awkward,'* she said; " but do you know, he says, Lord R« 
is out of health and spirits, and he i» ordered to Devon- 
shire to get a fresh stock, and I am to get a house for 
him as near the sea as possible.***-" And how can I 
possibly have any interest in that?'* — ^^ Why, my dear 
creature, he is a Lord.*'— " That may be a very good 
thing for him," said Fanny, "but what is that to me?'*— 
" Oh, you will see him at church,** she replied, " and that 
will be something; you may meet him upoh the beach, 
you know, and I will present you." — " Oh, by no 
means,^ said Fanny, "I would upon no account have 
that done. A country girl is by no means a fit acquain- 
tance for a gay man of fashion; he could not know her 
merits, and she would be a very incompetent judge of 
his; and nothing fs so annoying to an invalid as new and 
duU faces.*'i— " Oh," said Miss Volatile, " he is so af- 
fable, you would like him vastly — ^but by the bye, I 
do not think he is much of an invalid; I suspect, though 
Mortimer does not hint so much, that he has some 
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9irQliger ipptive than h^ahb/'— << What can be stronger?" 
•aid Fanny. ^^ Oh) don't jrou remember that the Specta- 
( tor somewhere saysi i£ a man does not pick up a pm 
with rapture that has fallen from his mistress, he<4&now8 
npt what it is to love."— >* I do not remember it," said 
Fuonjr, '< thoggh I hare often read the Spectator,'*— -<< It 
is there, I assure you^ though I have read but a feW 
volumes^ aunt never will let us read; it bends the neck, 
she says, injures the sight, and by bending the head^ 
injures both the lungs and the digestive powers «f the 
stomach; so I only catch a few Unea now and then when 
Q^y hair is dressing." Fanny was all Isurprise, and Lucy 
exclaimed, *^ I would not be your aunt's niece for the 
whole wortd*" 

« Well," said Miss Volatile, a little piqued, << I must 
go and see about a house; he would not breathe in such 
hovels as they let here. Nqw I think of it, it is better he 
should not see new faces; you know you can confine 
your walk to your own gravel for a few days, till he has m 
settled the hours he wiU walk, and then you niay eauly 
avoid him." — ^^ Oh," said Fneunnanee, <^ Fanny can have 
no reason for avoiding any body, though she may»have a 
great objection to unnecessaiily obtruding herself." — 
<< True, true," she said; << well, I will go; and as I 
return, I will tell you what I have done."— ^< Is it possi- 
ble, Pneumanee," said Fanny, << that Miss Volatile 
meant to insinuate that Lord R. was coming here to 
wait upon her?"-r-M Certainly, my dear, and I know how 
little grounds she has for such an idea: but to a vain and , 
frivolous woman» nothing is too trifling to encpllrage 
and ^animate ^er hopes. Hcr^tlf being the object of all 
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hep thooghts^dndaedon^^ihe forgets that she forms 
Bot/the>fmine>pHsdbiiMn£Cht'intofestr^m ev^t^ breast she 
wisheaJto^Ms^e wi^it/ LoM^^R ia^ reftllf' unwell) mi4' 
'Willi *l»e^j more areraeUd aedng^'Coinpaiiy' than she la 
nmtm of;- your behatiour, tiliy^dtiar Fannys was natufal 
andppffopefT, and I ho|>&tahaIi never discorer iny thing 
anificbl MB'aB )«>ur cottduct.'^-^^^Whencver you do, 
my ^dear Bmwmuief^ said Fanny^ guly, ^^ crush it at 
once^iyHO'shall never find txit obstinate or ungrateful; 
and under^ueh ^endeating <i$rreeilon as your's, I must be' 
c^ieof the h^ippiest^d beat ci^eiuuresin the Wortd*"^^ 
^Alasi my ^Ar Fanny," !8tii4Ptiettitianee) <(<we most 
not be tQo sanguine upon that head. The gr^atMsposer 
of events, whose wisdom it becomes^ us npt.to disptite, 
lias esiabliBked'this wovld as^a state )of -probation; he has 
fiypined his ereatures imperfect^ that they may, by dili^ 
gence. aud exertion, qualify thbmselVes for a much 
higher degree of. felicity. A great* orator has elegantly; 
asked,.' WJiich of us can present, for Omniscient exami^ 
nation, a pui^ unspotted,, and faultless course? but may 
we not humbly ecq>ect that ihe great Author of otir 
bemg wiU^ hold up the vc^iime of x>ur lives, and wili^ 
r^ard the general scope of them. If he discovers 
beneiEolence, charity y and good«will to msm beating in 
the heiEirt, where he alone can loo^; if be finds that 
x>ur conduct,, though > oft^n forced out of the path by our • 
kifirmitiest has been in general » well direetedlf^hia all^ 
searching eye will assuredly neverl pursue us into those 
little ^eomefs, much less will, his judgment select them 
£or punishment, without the general context of our ex* 
istence, i^ which faults may be aomieiimes £E>und, to 
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bV9t groKfu w% of vinuetf iind many of our oSences ta 
\m gfliM upoo th9 best and kiodest of oQr affec-v 
tkm.* "^^^ How f KquUitel^ be^utiltiU" ess^^^med Fan* 
agf. << Te%'* aaU Pn^umanoey f^ I gave you the erbale 
faiiiga»as well for ha beamy yea to iiidace fou to make 
^knraoceifer all human imperfectiooSf and endear 
voiir» aa much as poastblei < to connect your ono.***- 
^Tbia wiU be a certaio patb to ban^ioeas/' Fau^ 
oegerly md.^^^ A very good roadi my deiur; but recol^ 
lect upon how broad a scale your oomforta and bleaaiaga 
are qnaed; skktieis and aorvow* Ik in weit for erery 
tsaveller} the heart is perpetually subject to difficulties 
and interruptiensi that check the ardour nS its jour ney« 
and atrew its path widi thems; but remember they al» 
tfisls to prove and fmrtfy four heart, to weaia it from 
tbe innumerable beauties of the world, when they wouki 
tsike too strong hold of your affecdonsf and to q^fy 
you for ene, far more exceeding iit glory. Accuatoiii 
jFOur mind to the certainty^ of aome day kaing your best 
fnen^ net with a dejected and sorrowful mihd, that 
will destroy your comfort^iere; but encourage yourself 
tH know how precarious their inestimable value, hew 
much it mdf be in yeor power to smooth their dedining 

^ hours; and to be joyfuUy gratoful every day^ that it liaa 
not produced to you the wees to whkh poor human* 
nature k f xpoaed.^«<-^^ Aks/' said Fanny, sighing- 
d^epl^*<peor hnnum natinfe indeedl'^^^Be not de- 
jeetod, my dear gifl> at this view of it; when it k 
fimniliar trg ipi r mind, it will regiOate your teni|Mr and^ 

^ feelings, and piwduce m tranquHlity in your whok' 
depoastmem, and n cheesftilness.tbo, that will never iaii^ 
because you can meet with nothing for which you are 
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D«t |tfepared> and will haw tier ^heait-rending rcfrett 
finr whalerer you may ioae." 

Mm VolatUe now came ixk wkh «ii «aiuiiing ail* ^Mfd 
sti^i ^ bad tekeatte Rock-hoUjie upon l^ ^itiffy ^tfa€ 
oiKii^ had just Idk it, with orders to let it to any g«iii 
tUMdata ibr tiie ii^nter: «^ It U the most de%htfiil ^Tem^ 
we shall be able to see him come m i^d'OUi of his 
house with our ^^ood ielesco|>e; and if ybu wewld cut 
ddwn a tree or two on that side of your house* you 
would always know wheneyer he went out to walk/- 
Fanny laughed, and said, <> 1 can never trouble Hiy self 
about what he does; and if those trees were dowiivt^hic^lif 
I am sure papa would never allow, I should never ^tse^ 
look through them."— ^< Oh, you country itiimw ai^e ^^ 
shy I'' she said; << how Lord R. will laugh* when 1 telt 
him how formal you arel"—-*' Another reascsn/^ Fantl3i^ 
said, '< why she should not be anxious to meet him, aifil 
she hoped Miss Volatile would ukj( carb-tbai tfher nei^ei^ 
should; for she had no' partkt|)ar desire to be)' langhtd 
^u**"^^^ You are a gpdd girl,^' said Miss Volatile^ <^aaid 
a dear creature, and quite right; for nobody likes lo l># 
laughed al: but it is so fashionable to lat^h in the j^reat 
world, that some people always laugh befbve they speftk^^ 
and others always after it; and that sets every body itf 
the room laughing, and that makes the most Uvelf 
spiriied conversation in the worldr for every body, at 
the same timer is asking the other what made themi^ 
Ifti^h; and ^ probably nobody knows, they all laiigh^ 
s^n[ at ^at, and so supply the want^and scarcity &i wnf 
other subject. Ohl 'tis the finest e»t hi the world ta ht^bt 
judidously) and set e table in a roar: I wish it weNi^ 
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be reduced. t^>r4ilea9iapd well taught; llvsa oqe's ears 
should not be annoyed with soiih^iKir! bar^anmft coaise 
bmghs a9 MomfitU wkh sonwdmei'iroih xfanii^Uy ebu- 
«u^.ffT9t6^ Itipae ;pef^le ! ^bo Lkuigh 80) aacbr' aud 
^^X) :5/ loayibe said td; live .in , jest.? jM|8^ Volatile 
appto)»4ed ilvNTs^it; bm,:/5 my jdean creaiture)*! she added, 
<Vbair^ y9}X ^ny, ij^lls pfsilkor satia byr you? I ^want to 
litajceiafiew; bonilctor two to visit thiajnidXiord. I knov 
hQW tii^d be iwould be to see any lady three times in the 
same dress; he .would tiake me f6r his grlaid|nother, and 
^Sai^ me^ :bi;i^ ^ick to walk with."<>-»<< Another reason^' 
si^d'Faaiiyj ^' for not seeing me; for my. bonnet will last 
tbmtisli Atine tfeas^^ and I never make any variation in 
isiy diies»t 'butf ift the wild heath or garden Bower in my 
bi^;tbiil(l7am really sorry I have nothing to offer you* 
If PffJT^r hvi9&<any: thing that I can conveniently do without, 
^{|d. ^lir^ys make up something for the little ones when 
I fipd my^^pply larger than my wants.^' 
L /.*: W>hat>'iani odd life yourfs must be,'V said Mary; 
<f;«i^uc|i:0f jjie con^fort of mine depends upon having 
(k^wevs^full of things which I may want, but seldom 
do^ljgo up jsometisied with a resolution to jg^ive half 
l^Stf^r^a KQ my maid;. but mfih a conflict arises between 
tjbie fean of wanting what I part xrith^and the probability 
^yf^ting .i^olhiDgithat it generally ends inahuttii^ up 
ni^ ^drjMei-s^ to a more convenient season, which never 
i^fi^i5^s.;',<^ I escape tk^m, conflicts,'* said Fanny, « 1 never 
iSnel t^eni."^<<;I wish l iiad all my things, here/f coa- 
l^e^l M^ry,/f I could make a dress for every day Ids 
^p^S^sM^ J»tayaA'«?rtE^iy had nevjer seen Maryaoani*> 
s»^^b^v«^^»ni}, in spUe (^ herself) began to think: 
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this Liord something very foraudable) that required sp 
much dressing and variety of bonnetSi and could rouse 
such a quiet unoffending spiiit as Mary's into such 
exertions. 

It would indeed be no bad thing to confine herself to 
^he gravel walk while he staid: in the neighbourhood^ a^ 
^fiss Volatile had kindly suggested; and full of this idea^ 
ahe eagerly inquired^ as the ladies left the gate, whea 
t.his Lord was to come? and when to go? Miss Volatile 
pipped back, and said) ^ We may expect him everyday 
vrhen be hears this house is already aired; but nobodj 
ever knows what a young Lord will dof thej never know 
tJiemselves a nunute beforehand, and they like to sur- 
prise their humbler friends by doing something extra* 
Qrdiaary/' 

<^ Then it is impossible," said Fanny, as she turned 
to the house-^<< What is impossible?" said Pueumaneei 
^bo was unexpectedly behind her* ^< Impost^ible,** she 
iKadf ^ to keep out of the way of this odd animal, m 

Poeumanee laughed. '< What do yon take him to be?*' 
&he a^ked. ** Why, a creature that laughs at every thing 
he knows and dpes not know; that must be amused with 
peeing ypu fresh dressed every day; that never knowa 
Wb^n and where he will go, and is always doing somew 
Uiing to surprise even his ^ends: and what may he not 
do to country people whom he must despise?"*-^^ My 
dear literal Fanny," said Pneumanee, *'do not let the 
Miss Volatiles warp your judgment so much; ask your- 
self, if such conduct is the probable result of high rank 
find correct education? consult your reason upon such 
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' Her^ some>accidel)t has'umtfortunateljr destroyed seve- 
ral pages ^f the manuscript, which no doubt will l>e 
as unpleasant to 6ui^ res(ders as to ourselves. The fipsi 
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Dccasions, and never be led away by the vague opinions 
of others. Some young men of rank are no doubt insen- 
sible to the digtiity they ought to support,^ and distb- 
guish themselves by absurdities only; but they soon find 
themselves dbspised by the meanest of the people, who 

^ften blush to see their titles and ranks so diegraded. But 

. . ^ , . . . 

this Lord th^t is coming must be a subject of such indif- 
fererice tb ybu, that we will talk no more about him.** * 
" It wafs how Saturday. The Rector, wHo paid some visits 
to distant' frie jids after settling Charles, took care to be at 
Vome foi^ his family lecture; and as he had not lefb'his 
liome so long for many years, he rejoiced at findif^g 
liim^lf sale and happy under his own roof| where ail 
"greeted his returti with joy and gladness. • .*•-.. 

A thousand questions were asked about Chaxfes-^ 
llow heiboked? what he said? and then about Eton and 
tWindsoN— Were they really only divided by the 
I'hames? Did papa really see the king and queen upon 
the Terrace? and all the Princesses? and hear the s^one 
music they heard, and saw the same prospects, and the 
saihc i)eopic?— hbw. delightful that must be!— so de- 
lightful, that when the old nurse sunamoned the chil- 
dren to bed, she repeated it sevei^al times before she 
Was heard; and as they were undressing, in spite of her 
injunctions, talked it all over till they went to sleep. The 
Questions were all again renev^ed at breakfast, and n^ 
wonder perpetually excited and expressed. ' 
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circumstance we can distinctly make out, \% a visi^ ,%lpiT 
the lady at the manor-house, who had been so Icmg^ 
detained at the gate spme^time ago, and had a key given: 
ber, to prevent such an awkward occurrence in fatpr^.. 
She came with two of her daughters, to see how the 
family at the Parsonage were going on; she had brought 
her girls to see Fanny— they had not such full*blown 
roses as she had, for girls much in the world never had; 
but they were the healthiest rocks in the worlds nothings 
ever hurt them— -they danced all night without fatigue-— 
she was the best chafieron in the world, but they really 
tired her out. She heard Lord R. was coming intq the 
neighbourhood,— was it true? Was he so ill as people, 
said he was? or was he coming to rusticate, and recruit 
his exhausted spirits after a summer's campaign ?-«-It 
\Till be civil to call upon him. << I suppos^he danced 
with you once, Charlotte?" — ^^ No, mamnia, he did not." 
— <* Then it was with you, Maria?" — " Never, maqnma." : 
— << OhI I remember you were going to dai^ce wh^n ourV 
carriage came, and your father woi^d Dot let the jioirses 
wait.!'- — *' I believe not, mamma; for I do not remem^^ 
ber it."' — "Then it was Marquis W. I believe;- 1- koow) 
it yfsis somebody, and it does not much signify. Who it: 
was;" — <' I think, npt," said Pnqumanee, '' as it has .made 
no impression upon the young ladies-"-r-^'Ohl'! she. 
said, ^< they were so artless^ they behavf^d to gentlemen. 
; exactly as they did to ladies; they .^fi^ere remarkable &it 
I that; they were the ii(M)st retired, girls; theyncteif cared >. 
! if they never went out of the house, they had so maiiy 
resources in themselves: she never saw girl^. so sttidioiss; i 
ppred over their books from mornipg till .nigh€.'5^-4SC)lli 
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mamma/' Charlotte said, <* fou know it hurts rryy eyes; 
I iieldom read/'— << Well, but Maria did, and that wag 
the same thing."— << Oh mamma, you know it ms&es 
me hoarse, and you won't let me read loud.**— ^* Don't 
contradict me, girls; you know I never allow it; I will 
have yon remember what I remember, and forget what 
I forget: you know you will make the best wives in the 
vrorld upon that account: you know I never contradicted 
your father/' Then followed a most incoherent detail of 
her husband's temper and feelings, that seemed to grow 
iJpon description, and threatened never to end. Pneuma- 
nee, impatient under such a tedious harangue, proposed 
^ walk to a remarkable rock, about a mile distant. The 
whole party, with the old nurse and children in the train, 
all set out for the spot, where a promontory, jetting out 
into the sea, formed a shade, where all sat upon the 
rocks to admire the beauty of the scene. They saw 
several vessels pa^s at a distance; the sun gilded the 
sails with unusual brighmess; the mumrar^ of the ocean 
were occanonally interrupted by the voice of fishermen 
drawing their nets upon the beach; and the clouds 
changing their various hues, and reflecting themselves 
strongly 4]pon so large a body of water, produced a sea- 
vacw of the most interesting and noble character. ^The 
low rocks nearthe shore, which caused a continual foam 
and daihing of the water round them, greatly amused 
the little on^s, who, but for their watchful nurse, would 
have tried how slfppety they were to their feet. 

Fannjr, whose mittd was forming to a pensive atffe, 
that inftuenoed her air, and gave an indescribable gfen- 
tictttfiaio ht9 appearttice^ eonsidefed the great ipn^cct'^ 
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ing rock, that stood at some distance from the beach, as 
«n object of horror, associating with it in her mind the 
terrors of shipwreck. Pneumanee, who wished to en- ^ 
courage in a heart so innocent and good all the enjoy- 
ments it was capab\e of feeling, reminded her that its 
IieigHt and size was rather a beacon to the mariner to^ 
avoid danger, than an invitation to court it; and earnestly 
-reconimiended, as a never-failing 'source of comfon to 
herself, as well as to those with Whom she might be 
destined to live, always to look out for the most cheerful 
and bright light in which to see every object around her. 
" We are all creatures of habit," she continued, "and 
may really form ourselves to what we please: llie world 
may appear to us a dreary miserable scene of perpetual 
woe, if we accustom ourselves so to talk and think of it; 
or we may feel it a delightful residence, where every 
thing, wonderfully and most beautifully perfect, conduces 
to our ease ^nd delight. By the wise and gracious dis- 
posal of our Creator, all his works have a reference to 
the benefit and enjoyment of Its noblest inhabitants." 

Lucy, who had been listening to high encomiums on 
the young ladies, and the astonishing volubility of their 
mamma, now asked Pneumanee if the young ladies were 
really so much wiseV and better than any body else? " I 
dare say, my dear, she thinks so; and if she does, it is 
very natural to try to make the w orld of the bame opinion: 
but unfortunately it does not succeed; the world will 
most unkindly judge for itself, and is apt to suspect^ 
where so much is said, that the objects require much to 
be said for them, and so the young ladies are deprived 
of the credit they really deserve/'—" Kow happy are 
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we," mid Fanny, *'dear Pneumanee^ to have sucb^an 
inestimable inend as you, to tell us, in every circum- 
stance, how to act and how to think!"—- <<Oh, I am sure," 
said Lucy, " that you know every thing that is to hap- 
pen, as well as every thing that ever has happened al- 
ready. If you do, dear Pneumanee, tell me what sort of 
woman I shall be. I should like, of all things, to be a fine 
tall handsome woman, that the whole world should ad- 
mire^ and say» as I passed, that U the beauty; and then I 
should look up and smile to show my dimples, and in- 
crease their admiration. Perhaps I am to be a great 
fright, that the boys and girls in the street will run from 
and hide their eyes. I should very much like to know 
what I am to be — pray, dear Pneumanee, tell me."—" If 
you are to be that alarming fright, my dear Lucy, from 
whom boys and girls would eagerly ^y^ the foreknow- 
ledge of it would but increase your horror and disgust; 
and were you sure of being such a transcendant beauty 
as you describe, with those all-powerful' dimples, that 
the whole world would admire, do you think that gracious 
condescending smile, which would play them off to such 
advantage, would not lose some of its triumph by the 
cruel knowledge that wrinkles were lying in wait, to 
bring neglect and mortifying indifference from your 
whole world of admirers!"— « O, spare me," said Lucy, 
^* such. a dreadful conclusion to my beauty; I would not 
that it should happen for the universe." — ^< We are 
most happily prevented from knowing a single moment 
before us," said Pneumanee, << to save us from still greater 
woes than those you so much dread."— << But you are 
above us poor mortals, and pray tell us why you do not 
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communicate to us, who love you so weiU all the ix>i¥er9 
and blessings by which you are distinguished? and why 
you have distinguished us above all the families who 
know and value you so much?"—" Nothing more to ask, 
my little inquisitive Lucy?" taking her by the hand; 
" now it is my turn to inquire of you why you are not 
satisfied with the powers exerted for your amusement 
and advantage, without investigating their source? Why 
you must know all'that I can do before 1 feel it necesr 
sary to inform you? and Why not be too well satisfied 
with the preference I have given to your family over so 
many others that would rejoice to receive me, without 
sifting into reasons and causes that I may feel it expedi- 
ent not to explain?" Seeing that Lucy's ever-ready blush 
was mantling on her cheek, she added, " I will be one 
day more explicit with you and Fanny upon this subject; 
and I am sure you will spare me the pain of replying to 
such inquiries again, by never making them the subject 
of conversation." They were awed into silence; and 
Pneumanee, fearing her unusually grave manner had 
given them pain, said, smiling, " It. is in vun, my dear 
girls, to attempt to develop those mysteries which are 
purposely concealed from human comprehension. I am 
summoned to attend my young friends in their first visit 
to town; I shall not long be absent from scenes I prefer 
to all others." As soon as their walk was ended, and the 
family-party were all assembled to repeat over and over 
again the pleasure they should feel at her return, Pneu- 
manee took her leave. 

Fanny, who got the very largest paper to write to 
Charles, and told him all the circumstances attached to 
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the garden, the arbour, the rabbits, and a long train of 
important interests he had left behind him, and which 
she nnost sanguinely wished to keep up to the high tone 
of value he used to feel for them, now began to see that 
Charles scarcely inquired about them; they were all left 
for a short postscript in a third letter, ^nd in a fourth 
were quite forgotten. It was not that Charles was altered; 
oh no, that was impossible, circumstances were altered: 
it was no wonder that Charles found less leisure to write, 
and other s^ubjects to think of; and Pneumanee had often 
told her that she should never be suspicious of loss of 
attentions; it was the effect of an illiberal education and 
la selfish mind, and was sure to produce the effect it 80 
fearfully dreaded. — " No matter,** she said, " when dear 
Charles comes home, all will be renewed; I shall again 
walk with him in the morning, and read Milton with 
rapture; plant our shrubs together, sit upon the stile, 
and make verses upon the rippling brook; play battle- 
dore, and never wish for other events or other society." 
She contrived to make every little event, every walk^ 
and every thought Interesting to Charles; and as she 
wrote a little every day, her letters kept him quite at 
Iiome, he said, and almost as much with the children as 
she was herself. They paid a visit to the interesting 
widow at the cottage, where every thing was neat and 
clean. She had received fresh testimonies of the Prin- 
cess's favour, who had condescended to write the dearest 
note, to tell her she had not forgotten the pleasure sh^ 
had received in contributing to her comfort, and begged 
her acceptance of the warnfest shawl she could possibly 
find; and added, that, to such a delicate feeling nwd as 
her's, she knew it would recommend it to her acceptance, 
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that she had worn it one day, from a selfish de$ire that tlie 
same shawl should warm them both. Her Royal Highness 
had ordered a warm and large chair from town^ which she 
trusted would shelter her, through many a peaceful dayi 
from the many breezes that must find their way through 
her cottage casement. A warm cloak, too, was sent for the 
old domestic, which the good creature put on, to show how 
comfortable it would make her in the winter; and as the 
sun was very warm, she really thought it was a most 
delightful thing to keep it out, and walked with it to 
Nanny's cottage, after remarking how charmingly kind 
it was to have it bound with red. They had now a 
younger servant to do the laborious part of the work; 
but the old woman grumbled because she could not do 
it herself, and gave various specimens that she had not 
forgotten, by her German allusions, to awaken in her 
mistress's heart, sorrows that scarcely ever found repose. 
The Princess had^graciously desired the widow to assure 
her, in her own hand-writing, that the things had reached 
her safe, and to let her know if she wished for any thing 
that could increase her comfort through the winter. She 
bad written an answer, and showed her friends the copy; 
it was, as well as they could remember, to this effect: 
•i— ^ The withered hand of a once happy wife and mother 
has too deeply shared in the son*ow8 of a broken heart, 
to be fit to write to a Princess; it trembles to hold a 
pen; its last efforts have been long and most painfully 
remembered; they were agonizing in the extreme, and 
it was but too probable her pen was Isdd by for even but 
such unequalled goodness, such unbounded kindness 
and generosity, from a Princess to a forlorn and almost 
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Ufelest widow, nerves an arm shrunk with i^ and sor- 
row. She feels, as she ought, the exquisite kindness and 
delicacy of weafring the shawl for a day; it has increased 
its. value to almost veneration; and every hour she sits 
in 'her great chair, so warnaed and cheered, her heart 
will raise its ceaseless gratitude to the Almighty Dis- 
I)en8er of all goodness, that has given her such a friend 
-^^a friend that has rabed her ahove every pecuniary 
want, under which she had long suffered, but scarcely 
felt amidst the accumulated woes it pleased the Almighty 
to inflict upon her. Her old and faithful servant, who had 
borne cold and hunger with patience and fortitude, was 
then upon her kness in grateful ble^ings for ccKuforts 
so acceptable to her age and infirmities." 

When Fanny, after reading the copy, looked upon the 
pale, but elegant and interesting countenance of so deep 
and resigned a sufferer, she couId.no longer suppress her 
tea^s: they would trickle down her cheeks; and she ran 
hastily to Nanny's cottage, wh,ere the gaiety of the chil- 
dren, the air and exercise of the walk, restored her to her 
usual serenity. As they walked home, she said, "Of all 
people she had ever yet seen, the widow was the most 
interesting; and if affliction and sorrows produced such 
a tranquil state of pious resignation, < blessed indeed 

were those who mourn, lor they musihe coihforted.' *' 

« My dear Fanny," said her niother, '« you can litll^ con- 
ceive, and, I trusty, will never know by experience, what 
a miserable chasm is left in the heart when those you 
most a^ectionajtely and dearly love, are torn from you. 
Nothing but a firm reliance upon the wisdom and good^ 
ness of God can support the hum%n mind under such a 
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dreadful sQ^ra^oD; nor does that* blessed reliance re« 
move the misery, though, most happily for hqmaa: 
nature, it enables us to bear iu'*-^" Oh!" said fanny, 
<< how I pity l^e pagan worlds they could have no secu- 
rity of jsgain meeting their friendsl how blessed we are 
<to have the veil of darkness removed from us/ ''-« 
<VBIessed indeed," tmd her mother, « a gate is opened 
to the Christian mourner, tha(t unfolds to him unbounded 
triumph over the grave, dark and solemn as its confines 
appear." At this moment Mr. Mowbray overtook them 
upon the cliff. ** Hey-day, girls! why you trot like troop- 
ers; I saw you at soQie distance, and sent Jowler and 
Don to oveptake ydu, but they would not, sly dogs! — ^ 

, they knew well enough I should not pat one upon the 
head after I saw you.— Well, Lucy, what are you laugh- 
ing at?— You' laugh in your sleep, don't you, girl?— ril 
have you muzzled, you rogues I will, if you sholv that 
nice set of teeth so often, reproaching me for the loss 
of mine:— -Aye, in my young days, we left our teeth ^ 

. more to chance."— *< And what did chance do for them. 
Sirl"-r— " N^hing at all, Miss, and so you see the con- 
sequence. It is the same with every thing; leave a boy 
ts^iphance, and see what a man he will make — he'll stand 
a very good chance of being good for nothing.— But 

• wbere's your friend Pneumanee? — I want to ask her a 
thousand questions: — an old friend of mine has a love- 
match in his head: he says he will be decided by such 
prudence and discretion as her's. She knows the world 
better than any body: where she got it. Heaven knows, 
for she is young and. beautiful, but as wise as Solomon 

Jaimseif-— none of your grave solemn wisdom, that fright- 
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ens aU the ifoung people, and m«ny oi the oU otiesi she 
wraps ker wisdom in smiles and loveliness, and we like . 
it as much* for her sake as foritst>wn. Some of your 
mighty wise ones cast a gloomy shade over a wli^e 
party, and every body wishes them out of it; hut it is, 
who can sit by her, who hear her tdlk, and who can 
praise her most? She makes every body the wiser and 
happier wherever she goes.*' 

They all enjoyed this hearty eulogy on their friend, 
aDd said a thousand things in her praise^ " Good girls,'* 
he said; << most misses die with envy to hear a fri6nd 
praised^ but you enjoy it. Girls always find out that their 
friends are only candle-light beautiei, and have a thour 
sand drawbacks, till there is not a single feature or com- 
plexion left them/' — " Dear Sir," said Lucy, **you mean 
to make us village girlsr believe any tiling; young ladies 
cannot be so unkind, they must hare a kind and generous 
feeling for each othj^r." — " Village girls indeed! why I 
tell ye, girls, it's the chief subject in fashicmable circles. 
Ask Pneumanee, if a beauty is talked of, if every body 
does not take sometliing from her, till she has nothing 
left." — >« My dear Sir," said Lucy, "it shall not be tiruf^,**^ 
^'Come, come, Miss," be replied, "I'll make you ^ajp} 
for your incredulity; I'H pop yoo over the cliff, make^: 
you hang like a chough in midway air, not hoff&o big as 
a blackbird." — "You must run for it, my dear Sir," she 
said, "and tripped away too quick to be overtaken till 
ttey reached the Parsonage." — *^ Aye," says he, << I may 
say with the famous old Parr, when he was an hundred 
years old, I wish, my dear girls, I was ten years younger 
for ye." ;ll 
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The Miss Vo^atiliBS had been waiting half an hour for 
their retum-^they had the most delightful news to com- 
municate — that Liord R. would take possession of his 
house in a few days—- one of theip brothers was coming 
down at the same tiitie; and as they took it for granted 
he would dine with^hem the first day, they were come 
to borrow all the plate and china they could spare, to 
make a proper set out for his Lordship. The Rector, 
smiling, said, " They were extremely welcome to the 

• 

little stock he had, which was merely useful; he had not 
a single . ornamental piece."—" Not an cpergne?*— 
" No," he sajid « No ice vases?"—" No."— « Nor tu- 
reen?" — «No." — "Well, theni we will be content with a 
couple of dozen of forks and spoons/'—" The spoons 
were very much at their service, but the forks," he said, 
" joined in the fatal negative with the epergne and the 
vases."-'* My Godl" exclaimed Miss Volatile, " do you 
ull really eat with steel forks, and with two prongs?"— 
*< Yes, my dear. Madam," said the Rector quaintly, *« we 
all labour under that heavy affliction; and what I fear Will 
^iv^ you a mean opinion of our intellects, we are quite 
insensible (o the ^isfbrtune." Fanny at that moment 
could hardly be said to be sp; for having heard more 
than onc6 that Lord R. could laugh, anU was rather apt 
to seek amusement wherever he could find it, she did 
not q^ite feel satisfied that he should have this fresh 
occasion to be diverted at their eipense, and whispered 
to Lucy, " I wish we had silver forks?"—** I wish we 
had, dear Faoijy^" said Lucy; "but you know Lord R. 
will not come here to see us eat with our steel ones; and 
)^hen he.laugbsi we shall see nothing of it, so I do not 
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thbk it signifies."— *< I believe it does not, Lucy;\>dt I 
do wish this man was at Jericho, or any where else than 
here; I^m not so'happy as I was before he was expected; 
we had then nobody to be afraid of, nor any body to laugh 
at us." 

They went to their various occupations; reading his* 
tory to their father, assisting th^ir mother in domestic 
arrangements, working for the poor in the village, ex- 
amining the little girls they had put to school, trimming 
Charles's shrubs, feeding his rabbits, and reading, work * 
ing, and walkbg, the remsdnder of each day; remem- 
bering always to devote some time to write every little 
circumstance to dear Charles, to keep up the warm «nd 
affectionate interest he had for his home. 

Many days had passed in these peaceful employments, 
no moment appearing tedious, or the 'days half long 
enough, Lucy said, ibr all she had to do, and gaily wisjied 
the whole twenty-four hotirs were spent in sun-shine and 
employment. Sleep was a waste of time in her spirited 
view of life; and with her animated feelings, seemed 
very unnecessary to recruit her strength. The evening 
before their much^loved friend returned to the Parson- 
age, two elderiy ladies, that lived a few miles distant, 
and generally pidd an annual visit, << when a light frost 
dried up the soil, braced their own feelings, and gave 
proper temperature to the sun," in all the dignity of rich 
brocade and point-lace, came to take their tea with the 
Rector and his family, escorted by an old servant, whose 
laced hat and ancient livery plainly expressed he had 
other than mercenary motives for living in his place, and 
seemed quite ready to use his enormous club«stick in 
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at%|ite ef pittronesses, though you must be in doubt if 
be had strength enough to wield it. 

No sooner were the first ceremonies of the meeting 
ever, and all due inquiries made, and Roderick charged 
to take care of himself, than they began to inquire for 
the great beauty that they had heard of so much. 

Was it true that Mrs. Pneumanee was the widow of a 
disgraced officer; that having no possible home, found 
a charitable asylum in that house? — Nay, they had even 
heard they were never married; and, indeed, that the 
officer had his commisslbn for his accommodating — 
** Hold, dear madam," said the Rector, " not a word 
more — for I had hoped that such a character, such wis- 
dom and discretion as her's, would have secured her from 
the envenomed breath of scandal; — ^but who," he signi- 
ficantly said, " can escape it?" The ladies, drawing up 
their heads occasionally, and shaking their elbows, as in 
doubtful hesitation whether or not he meant to reflect 
upon them, said, they knew nothing about her, and only 
related what they had heard; and should be very glad to 
hear it contradicted. Every thing most handsome and 
endearing, in the highest style of admiration and respect, 
was said by the Rector and his wife of their delightful 
friend. A doubt still remained in the air and manner of 
the incredulous ladies, till Lucy, in her strong and en- 
ergetic manner, said, " Pneumanee was the friend and 
dearest intimate of the Princess Mary." — What magic 
in the sound! they instantly saw the cruelty and malice 
of such scandalous reports;— really 1 did she often go to 
court?-^-and was she really in habits of visiting a Princess 
I so amiable, so distinguished, and so exemplary?— Ho^ 
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much they should like to hear jfier talk of the courflmd 
all its splendour! and what was their renewed astonish- 
ment, when the Rector, as he was sometimes authorised 
to do, hinted that Pneumanee was more than mortal! 

New terrors seized them: had they not reason to be 
afraid, lest she should pinch them black and blue, and 
cramp ^heir withered limbs? — Would she not know all 
they had said of her? and might she not now be invisibly 
in' the very room, an<J hearing all that was passing? — 
They looked round with terror; but when they were 
enough composed to hear she excelled in every human 
virtue, and made use of her power but to amuse, com- 
fort, and assist all wilhin her reach; that having a per- 
fect indifference for human grandeur, she valued virtue 
and goodness wherever it was found, and never teazed 
or tormented any creature, however unworthy, but left 
them to the punishment their vices and follies were sure 
to produce— they felt only concern that they had ever 
suspected her of error. The Rector said, "An angel from 
heaven coufd not escape the malicious tongues of envy; 
indeed, as it was well known, the wasps sucked the 
sweetest flowers, and flies the best honey, it was the 
most deserving and conspicuously gifted females that 
attracted the venomous sting of slander and detraction." 
The ladies perfectly agreed, and did not seem to feel the 
severity of the remark, the more severe, as the Rector 
was generally particularly mild, even in reproof. The ^ 
ladies had now other subjects to discuss, and seemed 
very willing to part with Pneumanee. 

A Lord had taken a house upon the cliff, and was ex- 
peeled to-morrow. Some people said he was the proudest 
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man in Eurof e;^otherS|^luit he was too SunUiar and eaay^ 
somevthat he was immensely prodigal in some tyngS) 
and dreadfully parsimonious in othersj that be had eyes 
light as a nyctalops, and a very unmeaning countenances 
others say^ a dark black &cei with Macker eyes^ fmd a 
scowl upon his brow> that struck terror whereyer he 
looked. It was by all allowed— yeS| it was pre^ certain 
he was a great gambler; and though the Duke was, 
known to have a hundred thousand a year, that would not, 
save him from ruin if he played. 

Would the Rector be so good as to tell them what 
was true, that they might or might not visit him accord* 
ingly. The Rector had not the least knowledge of hia 
Lordship; and he had so often been misled by misre- 
presentation, and formed such erroneous opjpions of 
characters in consequence of it, that he had long prac- 
tised judging for himself, and never believing what, he 
heard from such vague authority.— No doubt he wa^ 
right, but did he mean to visit Lord R.?—-^^ Certainly 
not," he said; *^ his Lordship came for his health, and 
perhaps for reUrement; and it might be very annojring^tp 
hinif to have families bi*eaking in upon him, of whojn he 
could have neitlier knowledge or interest; whose habits 
and conversation must be as different from his, as their 
liralks in life; and could only afford him entertainment 
from the contrast."*- T^i^^y would be governed by cir<* 
cumstances, they said<p-they had a grand&ther who us^ 
sometimes to go to court: no doubt he was ac^uainte4 
with Lord R.'s ancestors, and they thought that was 
something to ground an acquaintance upo^, where peo- 
ple ^ere inclined Co visits— ^As the Mies could not walk 
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ttTj fast} and the evenings soon closed in, Sdderickmd 
lus club wttt called; and after various caudonstokeep 
off *dogs (who were apt to be mad at M seasoiis of the 
jfiemr), and repeated injunctions to keep precisely at a 
yard's distance, they left their friends^ with no expres- 
sions of impatience for a repetition of their visit. Fanny, 
^ soon ai thejr were gone, said to Lucy, << That V 91- 
iMure was always in such forms, it would do the world 
no harm, for nobody would ev«r stay to hear it. Cbaties 
would call them old maids; but mamma says, they both 
are widows; so it must be so&ude and retirement that 
produce such peculiarities, and not either the single or 
xtiarrfed state/'— «* Aye," said Lucy, " papa has just been 
telling me, that if our intellects are not kept in exercise, 
our conversation and taste will unquestionably degene- 
n^; we should^ of course, in solitude, contract a narrow- 
ness of tMnking, an impatience of opposition, and be 
fery liable to give to insignificant things an undue ftai- 
portance/' 

When Fanny wrote to Charlesj late in the e venini;, 
she charged him, if she should live single and reuced^ 
act to let her grow so inquisitive or tiresome as those 
starched ladies; and that Lucy declared she would keep 
open house one day in the week, though she shoiild have 
nothing bul words and welcome to giv^ her f^ieiids.*- 
«« Do you know, Charles," she added, '< where frietids 
would be found that would visit dear Lucy upon such 
ierms, while good dhiners and good cheer were still Teft 
hk the world?'* 

"The next morning, Pneumanee, in all her ctistbniary 
y6atli and beauty, appearediat'th^ bh»aldl^t Uble; a thou- 






9mi4 gri^ttsgii and eodeaimeots Repined her rtetuTQ. 
A chip hat with^ac ribbons so partijcularljr suited the 
lovely brightness of her complexion; a' mantle of the 
same colour, loosely thrown over tlpe most angelic 
fighre; a lace handkerchief up tQ the throat, that shad^ 
her neck, without concealing its briilrant, whiteness; a 
robe of the finest muslin^ that waved in light folds as she 
airy tripped along; with the most graceful use of her 
lovely arms-— ^11 struck new upon t^eir admiration ^^s 
she entered the room. 

' ^^I am most happy, to find you all welly my dear 
friends," she said, ^ and; greatly enjoy being with y^ 
s^n;'* then holding out her hands to the Rector and Jbis 
wife, said a thousand kind and grateful things to them— 
kissed all the littl^ pnesy who erowded round her, and 
again and again csoressed Fanny and Lucy— commended 
their air of health and good humour, produced, she said, 
£Kmi the morning breeze and habits of industry; and was 
impatient herself to ramble with them again upon the 
beach. She inquired for Charles; were his letters gayjis 
usual? did they tell you plainly that lie was well and 
happy? did they see his hearty laugh every whe^re abput 
them? a charming talent Charles possessed, he seemed 
to strew good humour every where around him. Beforie 
thejr joys of meeting were half expressed^ the Miss 
Volatiles entered the room with military airs: "He 
comes, he comes, the hero comes.''—" My dear crea- 
ture," catching Fanny routid the neck, << he comes to- 
morrow."—" And who is this illustrious hero," said 
Lttcy, " is he to bti quartered in the village?*'-^-" My 
dear Luqr," said Miss V^Ialiiei " wh^re are your; per- 
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ceptions g6ne?««it is Lord;R. that is coming/'--^ Oh," 
sud Lucy, ^< I did not know that he wm in the army .*'•— 
They all laughed.^^<< Ob, we are so busy making jellies 
and tfifles, and floating islands, and a hedge-hog in blanc- 
mange; we have just made a Hermit in paste, that is to 
stand in the middle of the table; and he is to have a scrpU 
in his handy and we cannot settle whether it shall be a 
line from Thomson or Pope^t wiU be time enough in 
the morning— -it must be som^ high compliment to our 
guest; and a little Fame, with a trumpet, stands by, to 
catch it from the Hermit, and sound it round the table. 
Don't you think" (to Fanny) « it will have a good effect?" 
—^1 cannot possibly judge," she replied, ^< as I have 
never seen any thing of the kind." 

Lucy asked who was to speak for the Hermit and 
Fame. ^ Every body who reads it," Miss Volatile said. 
-^ And will not the Lord look very foolish," said Lucy, 
<< to hear such a Hermit praise him?"— -<< He may look 
foolish," said Mary; « but he will know what ouropinions 
are by that means, and will value us accordingly." — 
^^.Will he^ indeed?" said Lucy, <<then I would not give 
one pin for his esteem." Fanny, who felt the severity of 
her sister's remark, was quick to say, ^ We know no«* 
thing about Lords, Lucy; and you know some lady said, 
the other day, they were quite a distinct species from 
other men." — ^^ And did you believe her, my dear?" said 
Fneumanee: ^ how much such a remark would mislead 
you!"^-<< Pray, madam," said Miss Volatile, <^do you 
know this divine young nobleman?"— ^< I have often 
seeniiim," said Fneumanee, ^< at his own house and at ^ 
assemblies,"— << And is he not quite perfect?" Pneu- 
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manee smii^<^she again pressed the question, ^Htf he 
not pferlbciion?*'— <^ I have never sp accurHtely' studied 
the sfulj^ettxii to speak decidedly upon it/'— •<< Then you 
don't admire him?'*<-^< Yesy I believe I do, when I hap- 
pen to think of hhn; biit 1 have had too little occasion ^ 
know his character:— to be sure, if he makes a dutilQl 
attd afit^tioiiate «bn, a kind and atfentive brother, and a 
&lthff|l friend*— and; then there are so many smaller 
branches of duty for a perfect character to' spread ii|, 
that lam not sure I could use the expre^on to any 
gentlemah I yet know."— ^< Oh," said Miss Volatlki 
<* the world and I, giVe a mun but a rr^/^ , &nd all the rest 
follows of course— *but I forgot that I came on pur(>oie 
to borrow a silver saucepan; for th^ housekeeper says, 
miich of her ornamental part of the dinner can be don^ 
in no oth^r metal." Fanny looked serious, well knowing 
they had no such thing, and perhiaps a 6ltle sorry to foe 
foiUnd so deficient ih neteikiiry comfoftsf Lucy laughedf 
aAd frankly ss^, she had never heard of sueh a thing in 
a kitchen;— «^ P66i^ tltfty^" said Mii^ V. "where havis 
you lived?*— ** th" ttrfs htfpp^y viHage," Lucy refifi^) 
^ where a Lord had (jitter never corner for hiswatita wlU 
never be supplied; and he may teach them to others» 
who, but for him^'W^uld never have foiind them buti?'*-«*- 
« Welli"t»id Mi«sf Vo}atile,ttlittle hurt at iMft abrupt 
insinuation, <<'! .Will only request of ydu, ma'an^r^ (*a 
Pneumime^^'T^AiP^it'im a p^tterfrof the cbfourof yoiir 
r%boh; for I' iiert^r saW afty thing so betonbin^.*^ Th|S 
was immedialely-'bonipUed with,' and the ybung hdiis 
retumedio their housekeeper, who, they 8$id,lnDlust do 
i^wsthoutsd>Hei^^a(S wrtl4» she eduld«;'^ ?^' • ~di 
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Wh«n the familjr at the Parsonage took their cuitom- 
ary walk upon the beach, many remarks upon the MUa 
:VoUtUes naturally occurred; but the wind was too high 
and the wares too ndby to allow much to be heard. The 
fishermen were withdrawing their nets from the sh^re; 
and as they could have no prospect of catching any thing 
for the day, and perhaps lost their only dependence for 
a comfortable meal, Pneumanc^ proposed every little 
piine to be qpened for a subscription:— 4hey wtre M 
really emptied, to the great delight of the old men, who 
bfessed them heartily, with tears in their eyes. Lueyt 
whose lively feelings allrays ran before her judgnient, 
had a fiivourite half-crown, that had long been accustom- 
•ed to excite temptation in her breast, and to reust it in 
3«^ry shape of ribbon and &n, and paste-board box, that 
had assailed it. Hearing the old men's repeated bless- 
ings, and thinking they had not half pud for or any wi^ 
, deserved, thetn^ ea|;erly said, <<But now you have no- 
thing to drink with your dinners, here is half a crown 
to make you merry;*' then looking at the head of Queen 
Anneforthe last time, and remarking the impression was 
; most beautiful, she threw it into the hat, most ready Ux 
receive it. <*No," said the old mui, throwing his hat 
A^MHiOie ground, <* no, VM not ^kelt"— They all stared; 
«Nottakeitr saidLucy .-<«No,rilbe d~— if I touch 
it;*-^ak6 it out, Miss," he said eagei^ly, << take it up and 
keep it«— I havQ heard from your brother Charles how 
you vidue that half-crown, and it shall nevet be siud» t^t 
I> nian and boy for sixty years, should take such a plea- 
sure from you to tnake me merry;— hdo, no, Miss, I «an 
be merry mthout it, iod depend upoo 'It FMilever tOQch 
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it." They now recollected the oI<l fiafaerman that ChaHes 
used to visit so ofteiiy and always brought home some 
anecdote that proved him a franki liberal^ honest, though 
poor man. Lucy, who the moment she parted with her 
half-crown, felt increased value for it, grew eager now to 
give it to such nice feelings; but pressed it in vain. Pneu- 
mimee relieved the ^lutual '^embarrassment by giving the 
man another, and restoring the half-crown, with the 
beautiful impression, to Lucy's* purse; who protested 
she was quite ashamed to have valued it more than the 
power of relieving the hungry. and distressed.— -<<. A 
folly," she said, <* she would discard with the nett object 
she met with, she hoped for ever." Pneumanee, with a 
kind of respect, begged him to accept her offering as an 
acknowledgment of his worth, and her admiration of it; 
and put something more worth his acceptance into his 
hat than he had been in the habit of receiving. 

As soon as their evei^ng's work began, round a cheer- 
ful fire» which the chillness of the evening air required, 
they inquired i^Pneuihanee had 9een her young friends 
safe in London?-«>Yes, she had left them supremely hap- 
f^ there, and then detailed the drcumstances of their 
journey; the joy they felt when they first got into the 
carriage; how fearfol they had been, lest some circum- 
^laQce, discomforting to future heirs or rent-roUSfShouJId 
have destroyed their plan. Every object upon the jour- 
interesting; the first hackney-coachv delightfiil! 
numerous work-boxes, batid-boxeSf and baskets, 
•ometimes threatened to^ be turned out \$pon the 
1^ their &th^; but ao many pleadent^ in. favour M 
^cmpa am! hoimet^ «»1 ili&4mmfidiate miftchief mm^ to 
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his heirs, he ftabtnittedi with a smile, to the present 
cootenieiioe. ^ 

They were all astonishment, as they paisised thiao«||lj 
the streets, where so many people could find houses^] 
the infinite number of houses find inhabitants? As s 
as they reached their uncle's house, all the tollMl, iiMii] 
and chairs, were fresh arranged; while tfaeir 
fahcied ruin and perpetual io^msonnsent, from the 
>berles8 parcel^S'lhat filled the hall. What an oblij 
'^musician, theylixclafmed, to come unsoKdted to pbqr 
hand-organ, immedktclly upon their arrival I — ^what I 
charmihg uproar iff coachesi— >what busy stress!— wlul 
mew and unalloyed felficity! 

*^It was quite deiightfoV' Pi^niiiahee s^i^^^tosiee 
them all so happy. The next tnornirig brobght some 
little dismay, for one of the coaeh-ltorsei waa too ill to 
eat; — ^the dear girls thought it so lucky that it ^ ndt 
iMtppen before they set out, wh^ their father grievously 
tanenteid that it happened at ail. But how you will piqr 
them to hear, that having apent all their money befm 
'they came to Town, in dresses for the purpose, thiqr 
^und both the fbrtn and colour all in the witmg, and 
their fended happiness gone in a momentl— i^ Wl|9 
would 1^^ tieliived,' they said, < they: shwld aa soon 
kave bee9 wrekiihed in Londonf -^Thi^ were happily 
* adi>n tpe^fii fi^em this discomfiture hy the iseceipit of a 
-leiter, Irkh a pt»esent of fifty podnds each, from im ano- 
nymous fHendnif their lather^s, who begged of ithein^to 
'enjoy it' Without endeavouringto traee the. authori.wfao' 
-was tm^elfably secMi^V^id was amply repai4 b^ the 
qi^fBiMwa ietmfttd to* &em>->7heiit> Uifbct 
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guessed who it was; and as his heirs could have ho chdms 
upon that pibpertjr, he hoped they would fully enjoy li** 
*^ I thii^/' said Fanny, <^it was their father; he seems 
a kind-hearted man, with a great unwillingness to appear 
so."— "1 think,'* said Lucy, looking archly at Phcu- 
manee, << I am sure it was not their papa^— but it is wrong 
to attempt to dbcover what a person so amiable wishes 
to conceal*" Pneumanee smiled her approbation at Lu- 
cy's growing prudence. They requested, to hear more 
upon this shbject, and learnt that Pneumanee had got 
for them a private box for the play. Every thing was 
agun delight and rapture: dinner was no object; the car- 
riage was soon at the door; and after a thousand injunc- 
tioiis about the lame horse, and ten thousand fears that 
London would bring inevitable ruin to the present as well 
asihtdre possessors of the estate j the happy party drove to 
Drury Lane.— .« Oh," said Lucyj ^'what would I bot 
have given to have b^eifi of the party! did it all end well?" 
—^ Some few alaitms," Pneumanee said, ** at the num« 
ber of carriages, the hurry of link-boys, and the crowd 
around the door; but their brothers, who were just come 
from the universities, soon laughed away their fears;—- 
but, as I hope'," she ssud|^^< to attend you both upon the 
same o^canoh, some future day, I will not destroy the 
novelty Of the scene by a dull anticipation of its joys."— - 
" Dear Pneumanee," said Lucy^ vTitb a despopding ur, 
<< we shall never see London."— ^< I do not thihk I wish 
it very much," said Fanny, ^ for I feel something like 
alarm whenevei*! hearof It."— " That would soon wear 
off, my dear Fatiny," said Pneumaneei ^' and a mind so 
cultivated as your's is Calculated to enjoy all the peculii^r 
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advantftges to htd&ry^j^^ fr^m t%e very b^ sotcictfi and 
'^^ gf^cst acen^ of spliBudour j^nd amusement, witboqt 
the intoxication which a we^k and (Hvoloua mind ia sore 
to feel from it.'VA^pprobation 8o^gr]Rteful, from judgment 
so perfect^; was felt uppn Fanny's glowing^ cheeks^ and 
.slie put up both her hands ^o cool their heat. << I apeak 
freei^; t^; you, my, idear If anny^ because I know that praise 
tO|Such an ingenuous heart is the strongest incitement 
to act uf^.to, the opinion, we have gained; and I am sure^ 
.tbat whether your future life w.ill continue in the modest 
calm of ret^rementi where it pleased the great Disposer 
of events so happily to place youj or in the circles of 
mpre af^ti^ve and splendid sce^pi^. you will be , equate 
aTjoiahle, fu)d prpve a^ blessing to all w^io are happil]^ 
xonnecled ^wiih ' yojV' Fanny's eyes ^Ued with )^£^ 
.qui^ ;4i^p]f that wo(uld j^Qt recede, though .she tgn^ 
them to the window ^9 j;^re1hem t|^ and oppoi^ipity. 
Lucy, who had just rcitiurnedraft^r. leaving the xpom a 
.f(^w minutes^ 8(eeing her uste^'s teal's, xun fr$^}|; down 
her cheek, wiped her own, eyes^hal filled firi^) sympa- 
thetic moist)|i:^,> though igpqrant ; of i^ cause. 1 

T^e old nur^e,, returned frpipjm attempt to wd^ 
the beach, foui)^ the; wind 9iuQh too higlu^a vessel.iif^ 
in distress, and XIM^t crowds of people we^i^ aspeinbledto 
.see. it {[ns^ant anxietyjbrought the faniily tpgether; and 
it was det^eriTiin^d by^ the Rector, whc^ (ear was ever 
open to the Toi^ce of distress, to go to the ^ppt, and aidi 
if possible} the tinbappy >u^<^rs. i$is wife^,tiM^o daugh- 
ters, and; Piei»umai*ee, w£ll\gjflftrdf;d fipm the cold, piust 
< go to see Lt with him> At the first moipent of their ap- 
pit>ach to the beach tb^^encihor, g%te way» aod, with the 
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»e6t^ci%tiiblii swfl^nes^, ^he vessel blew 'tli^ whole ex- 
^Ani of Ihe -shore, above a mile, and struck upon the 
Mildsw— -Nothing could exceed the horror of the scene, 
<r (he terror of the spectators; the winds roared like the 
■ lemd^t thunder; the waves, in tumultuous fury, dashed 
ag«lnst the rocks with unceasin|; uproar, and all nature 
seemed alarmed. The Vessel, stuck fast in the sands^ no 
longer rode upon the watetfs, but resisting their force, 
every wave beat up to the top of the masts, and covered 
tte whole vessel n^ith foam. The fear that the poor 
sailors would aK be washed from the deck with the 
breakers, caused one generaL exclamation of pity fix>m 
every sp^^ctaton it was too tumultuous to hear the cries 
of th6 poor sufferers, but their ngitaiion and horror 
spoke strongly to the sight. The Rector advised a 
speaking-trumpet to be imme^tely pix)cured; and as 
the waves receded with equal fury to their approach, he 
bid them throw out ropes, that the angry waves would 
biing forward; and twenty sailors^ holding a hand of each 
other, might run so nimbly between the waves as U) 
ci^chit, and enable the poor sufferers to climb upon^the 
rop^ to the shore. This was most promptly set abouti 
and with extreme risk and difiiculty obtained; as llie 
waves washed over each Se^^ral times in their way, and 
the spectators every moment dreaded would carry their 
remaining strength away. 

A poor boy, whose fears had left him the last' in ihi 
ship, stood crying long upop the deck before he could 
venture to trust his strength to such a strug^es h[is 
agont^g screams were now disttt^tly heard, -and np^- 
s^liig but the strongest assuranc^s^ihai'the vessel couli 
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laat but a fcvr nu^ut^s in^juced hm to ventui^ )H^. ai^ 
vanced but slowly oq the rop^^and as. every wave WfsM 
9Yer himiiie uttered a scream of despair, and at last mi^ 
great diflkully he reached the shore. All the party -f^i 
ordered to be well taken cave of at the first imiyiil^lhi 
Rector'^. expense., A. few minutes after they wev^fife 
upon the land, the vessel dashed in pieces^ and^hey saw 
their little all gone forever. A total silence ensued for a 
full minute: the scene was toosad for expression^ but 
the old sailor, whom we have already remarked, cried 
fut in triumph, <^ God be praised, you are all safo!"— 
Amen was echoed from every voicet while the poor boy 
exclaimed,^' Oh, my poor dear mother, what will she 
say to it?" and heartily cried. Lucy's half-crown now lost 
every shadow of value, and she put it ii^ his almost in- 
sensible hand. He was promised clothes at the Parson- 
age, as soon as he had sufficiently i*^ted after his £itigae; 
-»he was now to make hjaste to a warm bed, and Fanny 
bid. him to make a good supper, drink some warm negus, 
and go to bed as soon as possible. 

This scene was the subject of conversation forthe 
whole evening, and Pneumanee was g]a4 to find tb^ 
acquired by it some knowledge of the dangers, and gff^ 
interest in the safetyi of such useful and laborious mem- 
bers of society. 

The next morning was an entire calm, as if Nature 
had ejLhausted herself by the vblence of her exertions, 
and now ^ looked down, and wondered at the wreck she 
made." Many of Charles's clothes, too good to give away 
for common occasions, were now prepared for TorofWho 
fiiade the most of his tismquil bedj and though he had 
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hallooed out very stoutly early in the night in a ^ecqnd 
shipwreck, had at last so well convinced himself of his 
safety) that he slept very late. He came to the 'Parso- 
nage in excellent spirits; talked of going to sea agai^ 
when he could get enough to fit him out, without vex- 
ing his poor mother, who had five younger boys tba^ 
he; thanked the ladies and gemmen for their great 
kindness, and set off for Plymouth with a club-sticky 
and, what he called, an English tongue in his head. 

It was now Saturday, and the evening's occupation, 
as Dsualf to the village and the poor, went off with the 
uniform pleasure and profit to all parties: the poor h^ 
thdr wants supplied, and the Rector's family bad the 
joy of supplying them«-who can doubt which was die 
highest gratification? As they returned, Fanny proposed 
a fitrther way round, because she did not wish that, pass- 
ing so near the Miss Volatiles, they might meet this 
I^rd, who was to turn the village into ridicule. Pneu- 
inanee advised her upon this, and all other occasioQi?, "^ 

never to go a round-about way: such a frank and liberal 
mind as her*s should never admit a Sjuspicion or fear ff 
any thing, but go the pleasant, free, and open path pf 
candour with modesty and freedom, regardless of mf . 
turnings and windings by the way* They went the com- ^ 

BK>n path^ and soon met the Mias VoiadJes, very m.iii^ 
^sconcerted—^ For what do fou think, tty dear or^a- • 

ture?*'*-.»< Nothing happened to Fame,** said Lucy, *^H(Mr 
the Hermit, I hope.**'^^-^ Oh noi?' she said^ ^< Uiat wwJM 
be nothing; but when we sent^ immediately upon/ Ms 
arrivid, to say we expected the huHiour of his compfHf' 
. to dtnifeer at six, he sent back his: ccteplixaititsi th& iie * \ 
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was fiaigued with his journey, and should eat his eIrkiEiiii 
*t four o'clock/'— '• Whtwto do fou tnean?** said liiK^f^ 
«<Lord R. to be atif«/' says Mi&iy; ««and there^ the 
tetnple tii Fame, and ih/t floating^ isUmd, aftd slf^thi 
JeHies and sylkb(lbs,and «o many ptreparaiions ail'fe 
toothhig: I declare it h quite aborainaUe to pfttt ohe la 
ittch a fbss; I am sui^ I shall not T^do^er It for soai^ 
tifne: I believe it is the fashion to amuse people iritlk 
the hbpes of seeing thetn, if they think ytMi will be sttmg 
iHth thie disappoitttttfent.^— •* I hope not," said Fanny, 
^fcr tlten you insult those the' most who take the most 
fMuns to weltome you." 

Pnennianee, to whom they all appealed for her^i- 

nion, said, she should think meanly of the heart of my* 

"inan (however enveloped in stars and ribbons) that could 

so trifle with the beauties of hospitality, and i^iolate^ its 

laws; laws that where once the pride and boast t>f an 

English gentleman, and an endearing part of ilheir cha- 

ipacter: those who practised such rudeness ipaid deai^ for 

khe habit, fbr4;bey I6st the inspect andi'|fODd opinion of 

f$v^ body capable of judging of proprieties^*— '^Did 

'Lord K. prspmise to come,*' asked Lucy.i^<^ No,*' aaid 

Hftss V. ^ not absolul^y, but Mortinier said he prabebi^ 

iliould Ane with us; and aunt was 90 convinced of it, liiat 

4be has not come doMm ever sincoi for fear he shmid 

aatch lier." Lucfy gave^ofie of her hearfy-lbagbs^TwlMi 

fWte so Idud, that if it had not bedn^ veiy^ itio^icaV'Wd 

Mttisrof the very rpleasahtest laughs in the worlds iWo«M 

^•Mkve been softened down by Paeunumee's revnUfkaiani; 

wgok «< Were thci verses miaide for F«me,'^ Lttoya6k0d>^ 

^ifeS; Misa V«latile^ Isaid^ she made a Inintke^lost 
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oiigl^ aiid A^ii^ipki^kcid oijftl^fl teq best for |hf purp^^: 
Willi ^mc li^||e aUifatipn. thejF wiH dp agftio, b^t Ms^mP 
«nd this li^mifb 4U»d all tb^ rwsU must be eaten to>4«y; 
for they won't keep: would tbey all come m^ and ht^H 
to eat it q^-f*4L4iGy said) she ahotild m^e,of all tbtogs 
to ta^te t|]ye l^le^mit, if 1^ did not r^aen^lle any tbiog 
hqmai)} wbich; she could hardly suppose* possible.—* 
Afiast Volatile ii^s half inclined to think Lucy rude; but 
rc^allectjng^^ her constant high spirits and good humour), 
si^ <' Wel)» Lucyrl will Ka,ve him embalmed for yoUf 
t|]^t, jou m^y eat him at your leijiuiie.'' As. the Rector 
waa waiting at hoi9ie for his tea^ and they were already 
later than usual^ they parted an4 walked home without 
4eligri I#yiQi^.^j^ir.&iejQds &r their dIsappointTnent. 

WlriNtf.M^ef.were ^ci^Mug their tea, to whicti m 
9aM^AIi4 walk bad gl^eu a^bigh i^eilish, a fine laced foot- 
]Ml^fl|rauglit 9 UQite tQ t^ Rector from Lord R. reques- 
^im^ Plli;i3q4M^ to s^t im l^is seat in chiirch, as he 
ufidfM?a^K)d it was a large we, wd the only pew that 
mig^not be toO: cold for hii0i after his indisposition. 
Aa sdipi aa the iP^l^ssion wa$ granted, and the fine 
sej^iH^ had mtired frQin t,he do^r, " Was ever any thing 
^p u^luiQk]^?'' SMd Fannyi^^^all my resolutions never to 
see thia mm ai;e turn^ aaide the very first day he 
CQi|ci(^ ilp jou tMok, pi^pai I Q^iy not sit with any body 
^S#2'W^Bf M^Q m<MM;ia»" thes Rectqr said, "Lord I^. 
vrp^id tbeaa 1^1 tl^t hia request wa3 a^ inconvenient 
^ei hesid^spy d#ari" h^ added, '^ I hope ypur are too 
^eniille ofitbe preaetice o^that BeU^g y^u gp expressly 
to nij^i ^Q be aolicitpps abqut your appearance to any 
bodjf elaf *%-** I hopa ao, papa^" Faony said. A minute 
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after Lucy exckimed, << My bat Is loroed very jfhUm 
tboi Paiiny, Mt I don't ihlxik it Hfiitfes; people ki the 
covmxfy can^t b^ enpected to dreas Bll» iiondoa lacfoa.'* 
finty am^ted." 

Tlie Itfector'read his "Saturday ey^ng's leetuxei ikit 
I am sadfy afraid Kra dkughtertr were not ao^M^ltipulOl^ 
attentive as tb'ey had soTnetimes iyeeii: tMa *^uircfa; to- 
morrow would run in th^r heads, and« in afiite of iikk 
objections to this satirical man, they thoiight wUeh cf 
ibeir ribbons was of the most becoming colour: mudi 
they talked of it when they retired to bed, and Fantiy 
resblved to pin simply in her chip-hkt a apli|^ i^ piofile 
lieatH, and another in her bosom. ^< A proud sort itfdefi- 
ance,** Lucy said,' "to grandeur and pinMir, vend ifis- 
j^yed a high taste and feeling for ruatic airafrifeily.*' 
Pneumanee, always lovely and tnost intertkli^i piaiied 
a carnation on her breast that had the richeat ciMNsn 
glow; that expressed, if a flower could exi^i^it^ dnt 
all within was rich and brilliant in ^mcy, uid f^^wbg 
with4he proud pre-eminence of virtiie and. goodness. 
This was Fanny's interpretation or ^h^rcbolee. She 
smiled, and pinned her Hower more setmreiy. Soon tSttt 
they were seated in church, and Lucy had shaken up 
the cushions in every comer of the pew^ Lord Rv'^ewoae 
in; and gracefully bowing to tiie party, iliaidbed die 
Hector's wife for the privilege ahi so luBidi^ alkiwed 
him. Seeing Pneumanee, he took her tiaii^ vejc^i^ 
to see her in the country^ and leand^ tbat^ldi^ waa-OH 
a visit to tlie Parsonage, and that those yomgr UiSk» 
belonged therai, be again bdw^, and promised latfiiclf 
the honour of callitig upon faer verf sckm. He^ ^iar a 
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that made SQch a iiias at th^ Votniilos IQ getv^^iiM^r? 
md would not go to eat it$ tbe ^try qmh .iirho wlui^^aM 
to be of a difttlotct speqie^, m4 tinriied eff^y thy|g iiftlp 
ti(Mciilei that Verjr Lord R.JtiMH used toi Ifiiiigh at^^f^ 
tlkingy mM* rnntr actually comiag to tbe PfirfQ^age t* 
inake iuQ of every thing he ,sa^ imd heard. Jo he <8ure» 
foe behav^ very well at church; but, t,^t . ifait; a d^^Upet 
tbingi and he mu^t ha?e been profligate ifi^eed to li«a|^ 
been witty there* •* Well, Lu^y," said Fanay, " i r^aUf 
do loveslmpU^tf and the country b^t^thjan eve^v.a^d 
Twin show him that it is choice, ai^-not i^peasiliyi) th§t 
gbverns my tast^" The sermon was preached as usuaJl^ 
to the he^rt and feelings of the congregation. 

^< If the Prophet had told thi^e.to do sQpe gfeat tj^ingy 
WQUldest thou nQt have, done it?" was tlie interestii^ 
€e)ct) and never was a fine.r pie^e pf oratovy deUvejre4* 
Much of the sublin^ty of BlirrQw was blen4i^d u^iih th<p 
refinement of modern oratory^ luckily for the jou^g 
iadiesi nothing w$ts said of the ^rroon at. Ito^ie. 

The ever kind and considerate Pneufnan^ conjee* 
tured perhaps that t^cfir att^tion had be^ a ;^ttle 
dtvertedi and4id not wish to convince them that it ha4 
been so. They hl^d not been s^ware she had been so well 
acquakted with Lord R.; she had never spoke of him 
as a fetend; and Lucy begged to know if she was 
fts|Kim#<)ofhim? <^By na means," she replied, << hut I 
have a particular dislike to talking of Lords and Ladies; 
It is a weak way of endeavouring to clerive imp^mance, 
imd I cftrefu% avoid itf as ;t j^ always understood by,the 
4^mpaoy as assuming a sqperionty pv^ them* whigb 
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they very reluctantly aHowi/imd do not ea^ly icirgive, 
«Mf«cially a» tUlet and dislfacttois do not alwagrs imfty 
excellence of Iwart or btUfiancy of talents: besides^ aiy 
49^ gi^lB»" ^e aMed, « I withed you to tee this young 
Mm wkhottt prefudicey and to judge of him youtsehFea.*' 
' <«• I think him very handsome,** said Lucy^ ^ aai he 
makes a most graoefitl bow/*— «< Yes,*^ said FMny, 
"i;o6d breedbgis a fine thing; it gives a lustre to the 
§|^re that I have not been used to see: his arms never 
seemed out of place; he never stumbled over the has- 
socks, or trod upon our gowns, as some gentlemen do: 
I wonder when he wlH pay this promised visit; this 
e^retiing do you think?**— ^^ Oh no, he may not come ftir 
several days, but it urtH certainly be in a morning.***-* 
^ And if w*e shouki not be at home?**^'< Then he will 
leave hb name upon a ticket, which is a perfect visit.** 
— « And then?^**^" Why then yi>vir papa must return hh 
tisit the next day: so hr is unatotfkibly settled by the 
customs of fashkm, for the mutual convenience and com- 
&rt of both parties: after this is settled, they are trusted 
in their progress to their own times and tastes." 

These were quite new ideas: in the simplicity (^ ynl^ 
^bge life friends called who really wbhed to see you, and 
not finding you at home, would call again and again tiH 
they didfind you. *< A card was a miserable substitute for 
afiriend,** Fannysdid; ** though, in this case, she really 
preferred It to the man, of whom she was downright 
afraid.** 

A large packet 'wa^ now sent off io Chartes, with 
every little event that baH vai4ed tlie samenesaof the 
vlHage joy» ^tim#^ii0hite owFHvas brought toL^cj^)!* 
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a preseiit by the old fishermaiiy vrhro^bad utiuied it to eat 
out of her hand, and run domestic abdot the gardeb; it 
was a great faYourite» and Charles was requested te ac« 
quire a strong partiality for it beloee he came hone, 
which the uncommon b^uitf of ka plumage, and the 
laughable gravity of his visage, would be sure to coo* 
irm. A thousand such important ckcumstanees were 
most acceptable to Charles, as coming: from home; and 
his replies, though she did net imme^tely understand 
the full importance of being aent u/i/br gm4 and aent ttfi 
f^ play J were of equal interest to Fanny» and constituted 
much of the pleasure with which her happy hours rolled 
cheerfully away. Several days had passed, with the work^* 
taUe in proper arrangem^t to receive oimipany, and 
nobody had appeared^ it was even rumoured^ that> liord 
R. had left the village. The femily. were to* spend the 
next day, at some miles distant, with old frtends, who 
were ^very meritorious people in the important duties 
m life, but had extraordinary peculiarities of manners 
and habits, which both surprised and amuiscd yeu eveiry 
moment. The morning proved a very fine one^ and she 
sun, that git^d every object around, found noa inita 
■glonous circle any beings more susceptible of its blessh 
ing&> more exulting in its sublime iniUenoe, tiian the 
young and happy daughters ef the Rector. He jpodeby tiM 
carriage, which was hired in the village, and, lonMihai 
vdth a fmnt seat, held four w»ih the grevlest possible 
convenience; Lucy protesting she bad^ roenv 4io> spMo, 
wl!th a laugh thati earFie4 convictieix ity^mcf bodyfa 
feelings that her oii^n pan of it wai indeed a veiiy sa»tt 
onev It^wae net a- ciiinmoft occurteneie^ she^akii to s] 
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a whdle dif Aom kiMe^ butimri* waji sure t6Jtal«^ 
of tiie liule onest^io alie had notking to doimt^Mliilrj 
P3r^ lor they left nft aosiiBlf behind Ihem*— r At the piAi 
ten miloB. thejr cacse to an avenue of fine tre€Sl»,tM] 
fobmed a nsla otfrthe road for at least half a fiitle« 
cawing of • tnmuneraMe roolUf and the excluaiQO cf^^ 
•wi, gMre a aoaihiw feeling that almotl made 
grave* Thof OErrived at the house through a WiiWl 
inclosure^ where eveiy walk was straight and evi 
grass»plat aquare. 

As the eanriage waa seen soaae time from the.M*) 
dowy the gentleman was already at the door to.receiitj 
them: the Reetorr charging Fanny to behave well M^M] 
eiceUettt«>hearted man, whatever were his o^U^, tb^] 
met this cordial and whimsical .welcome^-r^^Devill^' 
pay, my dear friend/' htrfdipg both hands of t)i4s K^ectqTj 
<<I am heartily glad to see you; and you^ Madamiaad 
you, young ladiesy I am heartily glad to see you alt 
0evil to pay if I an*t: these are your datightenv,. XpHB- 
auTOe?**-*^*' That young. lady is my best friem); theie 
are the little gjris you remember in their cr^uUf s/'— 
*< Devil to {My, h<;^ they are grown! I should be ha^y 
to aiBB «// your friends; I'll be bound you have a good 
slock i0f 'em;. Devil to pay, if I am not very pmud to be 
one of ^^om; and so you are ten times Avclqonii^ to thb 
teufliey attd every thing that's in it:< — llere, Harry, John, 
kere, foUovJi Devil to pay, take care of my irieod's 
hoiae; like him aa I do his master; rub him an4 U^iim 
mM, id^iiean ynU/dggs^, s^ve him the best Iipy i^ 
ttats; lorOf D^ffilfio pay, do ijt .hcart|ly; makn i^Mif^ 
i«0l|«^*c^ilnAf, wha9e!«Kmth.9tood open witKasf^nMlK 
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meni, dared ndl trytt herself to look at Lucy; but, 
casdtif; up her eyte at Pneumanee» she saw nudk a sup«v 
passed smite ^mpling round her mouth, that she ha# 
great difficulty to keep h^r features properly composed. 
Lucy had kept her hahd close upon her lips from tM 
moment s^e arrived, and only opened them as they 
followed the gentleman into the drawing«room, to say 
facetiously to Fanny, << When will the poor Deyil have 
his due?" They had been apprised that the lady of the 
house (like Madam Montespan) thought it &ir to let 
her imagination supply the plaee of her memory, which 
had never been a very accurate one; and that she h^ so 
intermingled- them that she reHily knew not one from the 
other, and perpetually left her fiiends fai doulrt, till they* 
made i| a fixed plan neYer to credit any thing she said.^ 
^ Deyil to pay, my dear," (/o^ Am wt/^O ^* here are the 
dearest fnends 1 have in the world; I know how glad 
you will be to see them and ihake them welcome: it is a 
long while since we met; open all yoittf stores, and the 
best of every thing; Devil to pay, come, order the break* 
fast;" Tlie lady was reidlyglad to See her oldfriends^ 
and said many pleasant thhigs to the young ladies oC 
the change since she saw them last; And sp<^e haafd- 
somely to Pneuman^ of the pleasure she felt in se^ng 
any of the Rector's friends. The breakfast came imme^ 
diat^Iy: the tream and th^* btittfer was most excelleht; 
no wonder, for the lady assured iis she superintiietided 
the dairy herself^saw her cows milked every momingt 
the ham too most excellent:-^^ Admirably cuned,** the 
Hector saidt-^she sa# it done, rubbed and tuisned every 
day; they werci remarkable for their hams on that ae* 
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ciBfanVt indeed she ww ber pigs M% for it nidsi be gooi 
jKurkto make giood bams. <« Devil |o pay ^ my d0ar,Ua^!fti 
too inucb."«-'< Not ally my dear," abe replied; * 
people get up early tbey can do every tbing." He f 
witb great good humour at tbe mistake of his meanlflgi; 
apd told bia friend that bia uncle^ who died late^ 
Scotland,, had left bhn great posseasicuas^ and, many 
his fficndf waated him'to build a great £unily-man8| 
suited totis weaitb. <« But there's tbe Devil to paj^," \ft^ 
aaid> «in such a plan; such vexations, apprehe 
about workmen, ati(d bricks, apd bills, ^nd. bo 
l^ld w4ien fialadied,!^ Devil to pay,, he got over the b 
tier of that, be andhis wife should look for a sni^ 
cocnev^lo iMep^ oat of the way o£ great apacea, ia;w 
^y should be lost«"~<' I tUnk, my good frtf nd^f ,9a||^ 
he^'<^ DeiuX to pay, I will build a JKretty cottage; upti 
fuith 1^ cettage as you<r gaeait bujilder^ lA. theise d^% 
9iake, like a palace; b% ooi Devil to .paj^ ^wp.|^g^ 
VQoma and 01)0 a«ia^l below, ipur good h^d^room^aveiK 
a wing for offices, and rooq»s for sefvants. over; tba% 
anoliher wing for grecq^house,. ^« fi^c. afd^k^jQevtl t% 
fay, if tbat i& uot enough for two pepple; i& it tffi^ nea- 
.smk tbai i£ a man haa a great deal of money, be. ipH&t, 
throw it away among brkkkyers and plaaterera? Devil 
tapayi he'Ji find usea enough for it fos his firicn^dsf iC 
BQI for himself, if he'll bav^ pati^o^, witbou^ ^flM 
faffed to run about in an overgrown hpuse^ that h^ cax^ 
Bfither &11 nor l^ajtm." Every body thought there was 
gnsaX good sense iu: hia plana, and ieU, in spite of hi|% 
4^mmi io tmyi that he waa indeed a valuable man. T\^^y 
spent the nH»-ning in ranging about the wood9 anci 
walks, and ever^ where met the Devil to pay. 
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The lady entettained her quests wkli the arrangetnient 
and ecbnofny <i her domesdtc aflMfft; M pefhtt'%fy the 
fiUpetiDtending influciticiei t^f her presence. 'Lucy, whos<» 
discretion was often tried to the utmost ^ its po\rer, 
determined to see the goodtitess of their hearts through 
the veil of their tiresome foibles, and ^erMy well sup- 
pressed her smiies. 

At dinner every thing was excellently good, and the 

«ame reasons assigned for it; for though the 'house was 

full of servants, 4ind all of them left pretty much to 

their own discretion, the good lady wished to mnike hrer 

guests believe that nothing went on well without her 

immediate eye. The wines were most excellent;— 

** Yes," the lady said, she could account 4br that.-— 

** Devil to pay, my dear, you did not make the wines » 

did you?" — ^^ No, my dear," she replied, ♦* but I made 

your cellars good and warm to keep them." As thcsub- 

ject of wines and ceHa;rs was kept up for sometime, and 

the improvementof modem days, to llave'fia^s^;owarm 

Madeira, the Rector asked the lady, UD^tfunately, if 

ihiNT Madeira was so<^warmied?— >She really did not know, 

'for slie had never been in the cellar in her life! ^anny' 

Imew, for the first time, what it meant that story tellers 

Qshould have good memories. Her husband, who 'fe'ht^ 

Horror^ his wife's ibible, yet loved hei^ for many amok^^ 

qualities, beg«»i to lament, that as people advanci^ tn 

lile,tkeir memories began to fell. ^* The 'only 'Bytwptoin 

oftage,*' he smd, "that he or his wile yet feflt, and* he 

tnust 'bespeak the indulgence of his friends for k^fer, 

to tie sure, it was the Devil and all ^o payH#hen^ they 

forgot what they were taHmg atb^." v^^imlej^fiiliid^W 
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many mUet to retiini, the cArriage was ordef^ eailjr; 
fwibft dqri were grnwing yery short. BefiMre, it came 
|o the door, he desired the two young ladies tocoiBleaito 
his own little stiKfyt'to see if a man who could be satti- 
iied there> wanted the Demi tofmy, to sit in one as ttg 
as a tt)wii4uiU; they followed him. «< My dear glrl^" he 
said, << I love your father dearly, he saved me maiqr « 
iKNir's iremorse, JDfvil to fiq^j before I sowed my wild 
.eats:r«-Jf I was in London, I would beg your acceptance 
,of, the prettiest things in Grey's shop; now, Devil to 
.{^y, but you can no doubt please yourselves bett^w. 
here jis a little present for you. It is very small inde^; 
but^reaiieinber, ypu arc not to look at it till you are out 
^pf sight of my old house, and never to thank me tHl I 
, jj^t you in mind of it. Now, Devil to pay, if I ever did 
,a thing that has given me half so much pleasure in my 
Jife^ Slid your kind acceptanGC of such a trifle hais made 
;me in your debt for ever.*' Devil to pay, he both sung 
and said, as be led the way back to the drawing-room. 

Ti^ carriage, soc^ came; and, with many gratt- 

fl4 tha«ks forHthe cordial welcome on one sida, and 

the es^quisite pleasure, from their coropainy ea the 

othei*, thc^ took their leave. Lucy, who had prptmsed 

herself unbouiHled fun from the restraints sh^ 1^4 ao 

loiig i|i^tos<^ upon Jherself, and had hoarded lroai^,#* 

^a|i^s«J^.tlie ^ani«sem;e9[t of the journey. Was :>itl^|^ed 

,Jbf;h|r siirprifl^ and gratitude at finding in the tovekip 

.^hm^red pounc^ a, piece for Fanny and hoffietf.^ JM 

^^luLmy old frjgpd,^" the Reactor said. " Oh,** wid Lucy, 

'^ymh^ Hg\ijMic^ I .have been guilty of; I could har^ 

•JfpiglMng #|;|iis O^ torpayy ibew^le day; 
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HOW) whenever I think of it, it will ccmvey gratitude ao^ 
respect for such a kind-hearted man,*' They both im- 
mediately gave the notes to their papa. Fanny said, she 
was proud to throw her's into the common stock. <^ You 
always anticipate my plans/' Lucy' said. ^^Now, dear 
Fanny, I can't say the same words; therefore, if you 
please^ Sir, mine is to go to defray the expense, in part, 
of Charles's education, which, however, he must never 
hear." Pneumanee cadled them her dear girls; and say« 
ing, << We will let this excellent m«i enjoy his whimsi- 
cal habit without one comment, but a kind apprehension 
for him, that he may meet with people who, not know- 
ing hi^ value, will hurt his feelings. I will tell you of 
various other tricks that solitude, or the want perhaps 
of some friend, who, with persevering kindness, would 
tell of them, become firm and incurable habits, with such 
deep-rooted practice, that even ridicule itself, < v)fuch 
scarce the firm fihilotofiher can acorriy' make no impres- 
sion. I know one person," she continued, *< who repeats, 
Jbr vhy and for what^ after every sentence, and often 
makes by it very ludicrous connections; others who 
regularly persevere in answering for their friends as 
weH as themselves, and immediately after saying, bono 
d*yc do? add, very welly I thank you. One very respect- 
able man always says,/or iV, at the end of every question 
and answer he makes; while another, who meant no doubt 
to be very piouSfvadded, Bleared be the name of the Holy^ 
to the simplest inquiries of the wind and the weather." 
.--^( Strange,*' Lucy said, <' that people would not talLe, 
the trouble to think whether their habits were agreeaMe 
or dtsgusting to>their frietidss she would for tke fiittireT 
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fii upon some peraoii as her pattern and standard of per- ^ 
fcciion, and endeavour to keep up to her excellence, at 
kast judge of herself by k.*'— *« You vill not have very 
fiu* to look for such a mirror/* Faniiy said, smiling. 

As soon as thejr reached the Parsonage, a note from 
Lord R. was hastily opened; he had been unwell since 
Sunday with a pain in his face, was willing to repay 
himself for the mortification of being so long unable to 
wait upon the family, bj partaking of their family-dinner 
to-morrow, at their own early hourl << Devii to fiay,** said 
liUcy, ^ what is to be done now?**—** Send for Miss 
Volatile's floating island and Hermit,** said Pneumanee, 
laughing. ** Oh, they would not keep) you know, and 
must have been eaten long ago.*' The Rector said, 
^ Nothing could be so absurd as an attempt to give 
great dinners to great people; your own plain style 
would be novelty to them, and all your attempts to equal 
their's would but expose you to disappointment and con- 
tempt.** He requested his wife to get the choice of the best 
fish, which they were secure of when they wished it, and 
a few other things that could be obtained at little trouble 
and expense. If lx»rd R. was a sensible man, he would 
like to dine with them in their own style, and might be 
tempted to repeat his visit the sooner; if he was not a sen- 
siUe man, it little signified any attempts to please him. 
Pneumanee was asked, and highly approved the plan. 
Fanny whispered, steel forM to Lucy, who looking up to 
the ceiling, smiling and shaking her head, as if it was a 
bad buuness; but recollecting herself, said, in a returned 
whisper, ** Never mind, dear Fanny, he cannot come here 
lor.^raadiiBuriyatt know, and he may 4fish jto see |i^w « 
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txlergymah oao live in the country upotr a few hundreds 
i year, and he ought to see it as it is— I suppose he gives 
as much to Iris stewari^, of perhaps to his cook—he miifit 
have a great deal more than he wants; I wonder what 
these great people do with all their money; for we seem 
to have every thing we can possibly want.*' Pneumanee 
astonished them very much by saying, ^thuX great fteoftle** 
(by which she concluded she meant people of rank and 
fortune) " generally fixed their establiTihment at the 
extent of their incomej and by that means were often 
as much in want of money as their poorer neighbours; 
that no income was sufficient without regular and proper 
.management; and as much depended upon stewards, 
and stewi^ds were exposi^d to great temptatieins, many 
gentlemen of very great property were only poorer naen, 
ujion alarger scale, than those who had very moderate 
incomes. A wise man,'* she added, << would fix his estab* 
Jtshment at much less than he can afford, and he wUl 
alwa^ni have money at command." She wished them, in 
their estimation of rank and riches, to value it as nothing 
lor its own sake, only as it is i^taeh^ to respectabih^ 
«f character. If a man fails in the virtues and proprieties 
expected from his situation in lifc^ no grandeur of title 
or wealth can make him estimable; he wiH find pec^kle 
who will eat his good dinners, and admire his wines, 
but they will despise him in their hearts, and abuse him 
ia hisabsence^ '^ Integrity of conduct,*' she added,. « is 
Che only sure path to high respect, and it never fails to 
produce it." 

The next morning did not lovfer^ or keavify in cltntda 
^Hng <m tAe day'^^so Lucy observed as soon as she 
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awoke. The sun was scarcety lisent when the house was 
alWe in preparation for the dinner^— not in opposition to 
the Rector's injunction, but ttie maitre-d*hotel> (as 
Pneumanee often called him,) the butler, footman, and 
|;room, all compressed in the plump perscm of one 
steady Richard, was rubbing and polishing eveiy thing 
under bis various departments, for an occasion so new 
and eitraordinary. 

A boy in the village was sometimes hired, and had a 
corresponding livery with Richard's, to wait at table; but 
this boy had perversely grown more than/ could have 
been expected since he was last wanted, and his coat 
xaused unbounded laughtec when it was tried on— it 
had grown too short, the boy said«— Richard said, his 
had grown too, not short, but old; and he hoped some 
day, when the tithes were better paid, he should get a 
new one. Now, he sa^d, was not a time to talk about it, 
it was a shatne, and a thing he never Hked to talk of 
when the family were in a bustle about other things; 
people should watch for a quiet time to speak of wants 
and such like— he would brush his coat clean, -and the 
boy must stoop as well as he could, and pull the coat 
over his shoulders, he did not see what he did with such 
long arms. **A'nt you uneasy, my dear Pneumanee," 
^aid Fanny, when they were alone, <<to see such servants 
to attend your friend?"—" Uneasy, my dear Fanny," 
said Pneumanee, warinly kissing her cheek, " I am 
quite delighted to witness such scenes i of pure ssim« 
plicity. There is no merit in having laced liveries behind 
each chair: it is proper in some situations, but madness 
and folly in others; and the splendid preparations I have 
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60 oftieiii vhnesfted, with die accurate atid tsBteflal Mr. 
Gunter's direction, have i^ver given me the pleasurti^ 
in all their magnifieence, that I feel in the. htimble 
Richard's aeal to be useRil." 

When the time came to dress for dinner, every thing 
the dear girls had to wear, was laid out upon their bed, 
and Pneumanee consulted what was best to put on. 
Fanny said, she had always thought before that ^e had' 
great plenty and variety, now she had discovered that 
she had only the choice between a plain muslin and a 
sprigged one. Her hair, too, she said, would not curl as 
It used to do; and Lucy declared that she could not ac« 
count Ibr it, but she felt quite giddy. Pneumanee, who 
expected some agitation from so new an Recurrence! 
gave each of them a coral necklace and a pair of braced 
lets, the first they ever had, and with which they were 
«o delighted, that they both declared they now did not 
care a pin about I^rd R. or . what his ojMiuions might 
be—*' nor about the boy's coat, or his long arms,*^said 
Fanny-^^' not a pin/' said Lucy, looking upon her new- 
braced arms. In plain muslin dresses, with their new 
necklace and bracelets, their hair in artless curls, drop* 
ping occaMonally upon their foreheads, their complexions 
brilliant as youth and health could make them, their air 
elegant and modest; Fancy, in her kindest mood, could 
not form girls more lovely. Pneumanee said this to their 
mother before they assembled in the drawing-room. She 
felt the truth; and who can say that her maternal hopes, 
ever building castles in the air for the benefit of her 
children, and seeing, throu^ the me^nm of excessive 
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aflRsctiony ^ow perfect they were; who can say that she 
did not expect erery body to gee them in the ^me de* 
Ughtful point of viewi and cherish the probability that 
they might some day become great and important cha^ 
ractersiii the world? But upon such a subject she had 
not eren to the Rector disclosed her hopes; they were 
too yisionary, she felt, for utterance; though she was 
confident} if her dear girls' merits were knowny her. 
highest views would soon be realized. Assembled in 
expectation of their guest, Fanny repeatedly took up Imd 
put down a book, wi^out having the least idea of what 
s|ie re^d. Lucy walked to and from the glass, admiring 
her necklace, thanking Pneumanee again and again for 
such a delightful present ^' Never was any thing so kind 
and obliging—on such a day too," Fanny said; "to well- 
time a favour, was to double its value." Pneumanee, 
smiling, said, <<The time might come when they would 
not think sor very highly of so humble a present."-— 
"Never, never," they both exclaimed. Fanny would 
grieye for such an hour, if it ever arrived; Lucy knew it 
never could arrive. 

The Miss Volatiles having accidentally heard that 
Lord R. was going to dine at the Parsonage, had sent 
some silver forks:—" Was ever any thing so lucky," 
aaid Lucy— -<^ or so kind," said Fanny; " I shall always 
like them for it." The Rector said, " Indeed it was;^* 
and he would not give the young ladies the pain of re- 
fusing them, but he peremptorily ordered they should 
not be used, and bid Richard lock them up safely till to- 
morrow, and then gratefully return them. It was not con- 
sistent with his simple babks to effect splendour that 
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he could not purchase; and Richard muttered acknething 
of daws in borrowed feathers^ as he left the~ro9m. . 
' A gentle rap at the door could not be Lord R.; for 
his servant had rapped very loud when he came be- 
fore—Lord R. would come, of course, in his carriage. 
But it was himself) he had actually walked, and was 
shown into the room by Richard, almost bent double 
with humility as he opened the door. Graceful and oblig- 
ing, he spoke to every body with ease and freedom^ 
begged a thousand excuses of the Rector and his wife 
for the liberty he had taken;; but said there was some- 
thing so calm and cheerful in the little peeps he had of 
the Parsonage between the trees, upon his high cliffy 
that he felt quite impatient to see it within. Could it be 
so inuch the abode of happiness and tranquillity as he 
had from the first moment fancied it? Without waiting 
for a reply, he took Pneumanee by both her hands. 
<< My dear Madam,'* said he, ^< I will not have you in 
evidence, for I know you are not unprejudiced."— "And 
youy my Lord, to challenge a member of the jury, who 
cannot be tried by your peers, you must appeal to some 
other jurisdiction: but 1 should be sorry if you liked this 
retreat half so well as I do; for ihpn you would wish to 
live here, and I assure you we have no room to spare.'' 
— ^«*You would let me build, Sir, perhaps/' he said gaily 
to the Rector, who replied, his house was likely to ap- 
pear to the best advantage through woods and wilds. He 
took Fanny and Lucy ^respectfully by the hand, and 
hoped they considered him in the light of a neighbour, 
who, having for some time lost his health, meant to re- 
gain it upon their beach^ with the assistance of good 
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bours aiki sea-breezes. The room, the prospectithe lawH) 
the shrubbery, ail was admired for the simple unaffected 
style of content and peace, eveiy where so conspicuous. 
The conversation was pleasing^ and spirited; and both 
Fanny and Lucy joined in it with ease and freedom, to 
their own surprise and astonishment; for they had not 
the smallest fear of Lord R. left, nor could they now ac- 
tcount for' ever having any. Richard, ^ilh a profound 
bend of his body, while his head and chin were perpen* 
dictllar as possible, announced the dihner'. LordR. offered 
his arm to the Rector's wife; each of the g^rls leant upon 
Pneumaneei and while Fanny whispered, rftf/f,g^ft(/i</, iu 
her car, Lucy repeated, actttally a distinct Bfiecica. The 
dinner was simple in itself, and highly pleasant in good 
humour and gaiety: the girls, brought forward by Pneu- 
manee, whose conversation was brilliant as good sense 
and great vivacity could make it, felt quite at ease; and 
when Lord R. called for a lemon, and neither Richard 
nor the boy could find one, vinegar, his Lordship said, 
^as quite as well, and they readily believed him. When 
he talked of balls, and plays, and operas, he was charmed 
at the simplicity of their remarks; and when he learnt 
they had never been in town, or indeed twenty miles 
from the spot where they were bom, he felt what a de- 
lightful thing it would be to introduce such lovely and 
interesting novices to the world. Talking upon some 
plants of history with the Rector, he referred to his 
Igiris for dates and circumstances: they were surprisingly 
accurst: it seemed no effort to them to remember it; it 
was &miliar (from a long habit of reading history every 
day) as the occurrences of their own times. ObserTing 
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a harpsichord in the room, that, during dinner, was oc- 
cupied as Richard's modesi side4>oard, Lord R. asked 
the ladies if they played? Fanny 8ldd» in a very simple 
style, just enough to anfuse their papa after dinner^ 
when he had leisure to hear them; &r he did not approve) 
with their quiet expectations, that they should lose 
much time in practice. Lord R. Asked if she would &vour 
him with a tune? << Certainly,'' she said, **if he would 
promise not to laugh; tor she had been accustomeil to 
play to a very partial audience." After the dessert cume 
OD, Lord R. claimed her promiae^i She immediately went 
to the instrument, and, modestly requesting he wouldi 
remember the conditions, she played and. sung sevetbl 
pretty airs, which he really did^ 9r ajfkcted to, admire 
very.much. When she left the indtrument, and returned 
to her seat, he thanked her very gracefully; and said he 
was encouraged, by her obliging readiness, to ask the 
.«aiie iavour of her sister; would sheas readily oblige 
him?'—" O, my ^ord," s£dd Lucy, ^ we cottagers are 
never so prodigal of our amusements: what shall we find 
new for you when you come again?" He bowed; said he 
considered that as amounting to a permission to renew 
bis visit, and should unquestionably avail himself of it. 
Pneumanee said, smiling, that she had never heard a 
more direct invitation. Lucy bltished, and said, she be- 
lieved it must appear so; but she was punished for her 
selfishness, for her only object was to escape playing, 
from a consciousness she could not communicate plea- 
sure—" Suppose, dear Lucy," said Pneumanee, " we 
punish you by making yeu play now."— " Certainly," 
she said, ^I am very willing to atone fi>r my errors^ 
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b^ is lh» to absolve Lord R. from his engagement?*' — 
^ By no meansy" be repiied, '^ I have no thoughts of 
pitrcbasing abaoliitioB at any rate; I cannot consent to 
listen upon those terms."— -^ Well/' said the Rector, 
,^ pUji iMCfy those song^ that remind me of former 
dayv that) however unaccountable, have always -a pre* 
fereftce to the present time." Luoy had pretty well lost 
tier inclination to play, from the agitation of her fingers; 
but she had too often been told of the folly of making 
difficidites upon such occasions, and trusted that a littk 
practice would soon recover the tone df her feelings. 
She plajred better than usual, and was much commended, 
Hrfaen she returned bluMng to her Seat, for having made 
#ttch aa unusual display of iier performance. 

When the ladies retiredf they were all in good hu- 
liBour with themselves and with each other. The dinner 
)iad gone off very veil: the soup, indeed, had too much 
Cayenne, but Lord R. liked it warm; the mutton «>vei^ 
roasted) hut be dkA not eat kny; the chickens were nice 
lind white, and the tongue he had prsdsed; oh, it was all 
veiy well; and Lucy said, what was very lucky, she never 
ence saw the boy or his coat; and she was so delighted 
with Lord R. that she thought' of nobody or any thing 
elte:' he certainly was byV far the pleasantest man she 
had eter seen.— ><* Well, Fanny," said Pneumanee, ^and 
nrhat opinion have you formed of his lordship^ — '^ I urn 
quke as much delighted with him as Lucy can be, but I 
am actually afraid to form an opinion so soon: I never 
saw such elegance and ease in any gentlenian beforre; 
and if ixe is all that he appears to be, he is much too 
charming to come to the Parsonage.'' Lucy declared 
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that good-breeding ht^d aurely magic e\ery where about 
it; what else coald so suddenly have removed dear 
Fanny's and her thousand fears of this extraordinary 
man. ** Yes," -said Pneumanee; « when we find we have 
been unjustly prejudiced against any per&on, we gener- 
ally make very ample amends for the injury; biU heri& 
are the gentlemen coming, to give you fresh opportu-' 
nities of judging for yourselves." Many pleasant sallies 
of wit and humour passed at the teanable, which were' 
too soon interrupted by Lord R.'s chariot rattling round 
the lawn« He never played cards under any circum-* 
stances^ he said; and he had so many injunctions fi'om 
his friends to keep early hours, and avoid night-air, that 
he must shorten a visit he found so pleasant, and would 
not forget the kind invitation he had received to renew 
it; bowing gracefully to Lucy. She said, when he was 
gone, she felt the strongest inclination in the world to 
say, the sooner the better, my Lord, ior we shall all be 
most happy to see you; but she only blushed and court-4 
sied. The Rector thought himself highly honoured by 
his visit. He replied, that he should see the Parsonage 
chimneys through the wood with increased interesti 
every time they were so good as to admit him. 

As soon as they heard the chariot- wheels no longer^ 
a thousand questions were asked of Pneumanee of this 
general favourite: they all found numberless things 
about him to admire; and whatever subject was beguni 
always ended in Lord R.'s merits, or his remarks, or 
something that he had said, or something that he had 
done. His fortune and prospects were so pnovokiaf^ 
great, Fanny skid, that she began to be afraid of him 
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agaiiiy though she forgot it when he was pi*esent. She 
wished he had ne?er -come to the village; for she felt 
already as if she should be so sorry when he was gone, 
that she should not have the same pleasure in Charles's 
arbour and rabbits as she used to have« — '< O yes> my 
dearest Fanny," ssdd Lucy, "'tis only the novelty that 
engages your attention; youll be yourself again to-mor- 
row."— ^ I dare say I shall,*' Fanny quietly said, and 
took off her neckhice, to have the pleasi^re of seeing 
and feeling it at the same time. As they were parting 
from Pneumanee at her room -door, they asked her if it 
was probable Lord R. thought of them so much as they 
thought of him? " Oh no," she saidr*'it was quite ano- 
ther thing; for his mind, accustomed to great variety of 
scenes and perpetual novelty of characters, was full of 
images pressing every moment upon his recollection, 
while their ideas were naturally confined to few objects 
but those of which they had read, which were by no 
means so actively impressed upon the memory as those 
they really witnessed."—" Oh," said Lucy, '< then we do 
not meet upon equal terms:" while Fanny remarked 
that wealth had then a great advantage over middle life. 
<« No doubt," said Pneumanee, " fio fa'r it has; but let us 
consider if such advantages do not lead to a restlessness 
of enjoyment? whether a person, so accustomed to run 
through all the pleasantries of life, can bear the priva- 
tions that age, or sickness, or sorrow, is sui'e to bring 
with it? does not the fulness of pleasure itself bring 
satiety with it? does not every thing lose its relish by 
fi:^aent indulgence? and are not those amply repaid 
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wbe preserve their taste for amusement by using^ it 
sparingly?" 

"You are always right, my dear Pneumanee," they 
both exclaimed; and, in their private gratitude to the 
Author of all Goodness, thanked him for the situation 
in which they were placed, and went with tranquil minds 
to bed. Soon after breakfast the next morning, the lady 
of the manor-house, with her three daughters, came to 
make inquiries at the Parsonage for all the good family: 
they bad been most particularly engaged for so long, had 
such a house full of company, that it was quite impossi- 
ble to go to their friends, or ask them to their house, 
though they really longed to see and hear how they all 
did. Lord R. had dined there, she heard; was he plea- 
sant? They had asked him first, she supposed? He was 
going to be married, she heard; was it true? did he mean 
to be very sociable? did he know they were in the coun- 
try? did he like the Parsonage? it was certainly pretty. 
She should like to know if he was going to be married; 
because then, you know, it would not be worth while to 
ask him to dinner. ** Why? ma'am,'* said Lucy.— "Be- 
cause his head would be too full of it to attend to any 
thing else." Pneumanec, who took upon herself to an- 
swer whenever the good lady appeared to expect it, had 
soon a great many more replies to make; for in came 
the Miss Volatiles, with many dear creatures, and how- 
d'yes, to know if Lord R. had actually dined there, or if 
he bad treated others as he had done them? And how 
could they get a proper dinner upon so sUbrt a notice? 
for the country was dreadful to people who did not al- 
ways reside in it, and had their 4»mforts about them; 
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thejr had alwafs too much or too little in the house. Aai 
how did Lord R. look? for they had not seen hiim sue! 
what had brought him to the Parscmage? and who had 
introduced himf with twenty other questions of eqvd 
importance. Fapny snd Lucy did not want instructioo 
upon such subjects; their innate modest prc^riety kept 
them from speaking upon the conduct of Lord R. which 
they had no right to defend} or to praise him, as if 
they could be competent to judge of his merit; and be- 
fore Pneumanee had time to reply to such a volley of iar 
quirieSf Lord R. bimself| in his morning's walk, took the 
Parsonagpe in his way. His appearance gave universsd 
pleasure. He respectfully inquired for the health of his 
friends at the Parsonage; spoke to the Miss Volatile^ 
and gracefully bowed to the ladies of the manor-house, 
who were presented to him. The lady began a noubie 
harangue upon the respective merits of her daughters, 
that threatened to last the whole day. His Lordship was 
forced to break through an excellent story at-kst, that 
would have made him very conversant with the interior 
of nursery arrangements, to thank the Miss Volatiles for 
their obliging invitation the day he arrived: he was an 
invalid, and obliged to keep very early hours; and, as he 
was very much fatigued with his journey, he meant to 
take a better opportunity to thank them for the trouble 
they had so kindly taken about his accommodations; 
<* very little aware," he said, " that his friend Wilmot 
would have written to them upon such a subject.''*^ 
<nrou dined at the Parsonage yesterday, my Lord,'' said 
Miss V. << I did, indeed, ma^am," he replied; << my Rec^ 
lor has a right to command me, and I have great plea^ 




dOfe ih obedience; btft my health requires tlmt I most 
seldom vary my plans ef exti^me attention to trifling 
circumstances.'^ Miss V. a little nettled at any preference 
given to the ParsoniTge, was not unwilling to show his 
Lordship how much he was expected, by how much had 
been done for him; and led Lucy on talk of her Hermit, 
ti{l the whole bill of fare, the Floating Island, the Tem- 
ple, of Fame, the Hermit, and Verses, all came out; and 
occasioned so much amusement and laughing, that it 
was easy to see that Miss Volatile, though she joined 
occasionally in it, felt very aukward; and her smiles be- 
trayed much less of pleasure than of pain. ' ' 

This did not escape Lord R. He assured her that he 
fbll ettreme mortification that, through mistake, he had 
occasioned such obliging attention and so much disap- 
pointment: he had never given the least intimation of 
dining any where but in his own house, well knowing 
how much his journey would fatigue him. He hoped te 
be received in morning visits as an acquaintance, who 
objected to every sort of ceremony and distinction. Miss 
V/s splHts and smiles were restored to their customary 
tone. The word acguaintancey indeed, had a cold and 
dareless sound; but perhaps he mesLtit friend; and friend- 
ship and love were nearly allied — so easily do we recon- 
cile to our wishes whatever appears to militate against 
them. After various discussions of subjects, where all 
were gay and bore a part. Lord R. gracefully took his 
leave, and became, of course, the subject of remark and 
approbation. The lady of the manor-house soon took her 
leatve, after repealed encomiums upon her new friendj 
and went, with her daughters, upon the beach, in fuH ex- 
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pectatien of again meeting bis l4ordship} when she 
^ould have his entire ear; and fixed it in her active 
mind} that every thing ought to be done to get «uch a 
nobleman, so well bred, so handsome, and so very rich, 
into her own family. She already saw the jewels, the 
wedding-clothes, and all the splendour and imporUau:e 
to herself she should g^n by such an alliance. She 
viewed her daughters over and over, to see which had 
the most attractions, and gratified her own feelings with 
the fixed opinion that they were all fully qualified to ob- 
tain so great a prize; and if the young people could bat 
be often together, ail the rest would happen of course* 

In wandering upon the beach, with her ardent mind 
fixed upon these probabilities, they grew almost to cer- 
tainty; and she was upon the point of calling the eldest 
lady R. when, recollecting herself, she only bid them all 
to hold up their heads, and talk pleasantly to Lord R* 
whenever they met him. 

The Miss V.'s, in their walk home, talked over all 
that had passed, and saw much to approve in Lord R.'s 
behaviour. He had promised to pay them morning Tisits, 
which was more than he did to the ladies at the manor- 
house; and that was a point gained: it was a distincticm 
upon which much might be built. They had nothing to 
fear from Pneumanee, as he had known her some time; 
and it would be strange indeed, if, where only village* 
girl9 were competitors, they should be the first in the 
race! Maty, whose volubility and comprehension fell 
short of her sister's, asked what race she had in view? 
— ^^ La, Mary I what a question!" \^as all the reply that 
could be given to it. 
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No such carrying sunniteft tormented tho pOMe 9faA 
tranquillity at the Pardonagex-^ke bappy girhy atrangort 
to the managetnent so well understood in fashioiMible 
life, enjoyed the moments as they passed^ and valued 
their new acquaintance without ever once conceiving 
the possibility of making any knpvession upon the tast# 
or feelings of a man whose alliance would be an hoii6^ 
to the first families in the kingdom* 

His visits now became very frequent^ and very nattt^ 
ral) Pneumanee siud, as the Rector was the only gentle- 
man so near with whom his Lordship could find pleasure 
in conversing. He availed himself of Lucy's invitation to 
dine once in the last week, and presumed upon his own 
interest to repeat his visit a seCotid time. He joined in 
their rambles upon the beach; read a pky of Shakspeare, 
or Sheridan's inimitable comedies, at their work-table 
in the mornings; talked of London amusements, till 
Fanny believed she knew them as well as if she had been 
there, while Lucy's more ardent feelings grew but the 
more impatient, and said, she must positively go son^e 
day to London, though she were reduced to the necessity 
of walking there in pattens. 

Repeated invitations to dine at the manor-house met 
always a polite but steady refusal. His Lordship's morn- 
ing-visits had accidentally been very short, sometimes 
before his ride, when it threatened rain, and he dared 
not delay; or after his ride, when he feared, of course, to 
obtrude upon their dinner^hour; and, during these visits, 
the anxious and interested eye of a mother saw not a 
single glance to either of her daughters that betrayed 
any warm admiration of their charms: there must be 
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some good reason for such unnatural indiff(&reQce*--such 
youth and such beauty to be so overlooked, was mpst ^^' 
accountable; perhaps it was seeing so many at once. 
Well, when he came next, she would send one away, 
and try the effect; the absent one should have increased 
interest by having a p^ in her face: here was a double 
chance; he would have more time to contemplate the 
beauty of those present, and a happy opportunity of feel- 
ing for the invalid, if she was the one she preferred. He 
came; and what could be the meaning, nobody knows, 
for he neither dwelt upon the beauty before him> or re* 
membered to inquire for the charms that were absent. 
The lady said, her youngest daughter had a sad pion in 
her face; his Lordship, she heard, had had the same tor- 
menting mischief; he would know how to sympathise 
with a fellow-sufferer upon such a tiresome occasion. He 
said carelessly, he thought the worst part of bis mischief 
was looking so hideously ugly, that he thought his face 
never would recover it — So rude, the lady said, when he 
was gone, and so unfeeling, that she was sure his in- 
difference must arise from his being already engaged; 
and, upon recollection, he did appear very thoughtful 
upon one of his visits, which looked veiy like it: and 
when one of the young ladies remarked that he was par- 
ticularly gay at both his following visits, their intelligent 
and penetrating mother said, that too was a symptom of 
equal strength and importance; for as matrimony, like 
every thing in the world, had a bright and dark hue, 
people very natui*ally saw it sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other. 

This point so satisfactorily settled in her own mind, 



she recollected a thousand thipgs that strongly ccmfirm- 
ed it; and, to the first person she saw, she told this im- 
portant news, thfit Lord R. was certainly going to be 
married immediately^ with every proper circumstance 
that is apt to attend such a union. The lady, a great 
heiress, very young and very beautiful: — ^it was but 
common justice to his Ijordship's judgment and discre- 
tion to give him a good match; and, as a few additional 
circumstances would convince the world that, if he was 
left to his own choice, her daughters might have been 
first in his contemplation, she thought^ it not amiss for 
the Duke to have insisted that his son should never tm- 
fiart his title and advantages, to either beauty or merit, 
under a less p]:ice than forty thousand pounds; a sum she 
would, at her discretion, increase or diminish according 
as it affected her hearers and excited their astonishment. 
The friend to whom all this correct information was so 
generously given and gratefully received, went imme- 
diately to comn>unicate intelligence so new to all her 
friends; and meeting the Miss Volatiles, told all the cir- 
cumstances,, with the trifling addition, that his Lordship's 
stay at the Rock-house was only to pass away the time 
till the lawyers were ready; for, no doubt, such great 
possessions required much time and many sheets of 
parchment to make proper settlements. 

What airy castles of wealth and splendour were instant- 
ly razed to the ground in Miss Volatile's towering mind! 
— It was not possible; it could not be true: but ^he lady 
was so positive, so very sure of the fact, that, though she 
was requested not to give her authortty, she was sure of the 
truth from the best possible information.—" He to mar- 
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17 for fnoncf,** said Miss Volatile; ^ to consider it likes 
stock-jobber, who had been trained to dirty shillings and 
pence» and thought of nothing else In the bargain !<^^^ 
\tho had enough to enable him to consult his taste-end 
feelings rather than his interest! it must be a mistake: 
but, if it is so, he has not the good judgment for which 
the world has given him credit; we shall see him di« 
vorced in a year or two. I dare say there are proper 
stipulations in the very writings you mentioned to pro- 
vide for it; they always take care of that in money- 
matches." Through a few such kindred minds these re- 
ports spread over the whole village; ahd every body, ac- 
cording to the strength of their imagination, or their 
wishes, added whatever they found most gratifying to 
their taste. Miss Volatile, who felt some shade of com- 
ibrt that every body who thought of Lord R. as she had 
done would be equally disappointed, went immediately 
to the Patronage, and said eagerly to Fanny, << Are you 
not excessively astonished^ my dear creature, to hear 
Lord R. is engaged to marry a great heiress?"—" No," 
said Fanny; '* for I have never heard he was not en- 
gaged." — « Well, but an't you surprised that he, of aH 
men, should marry for money? Indeed the Doke his 
father has positively insisted his wife shall have a hun- 
dred thousand pounds." — " Very natural then," said 
Fanny, " that he should obey his father."— "But you 
know they will soon be divorced; the lawyers have filled 
forty sheets of parchment already, and they say tliat is 
not half they have to do; and in case they should live in 
the same house without ever speaking to each other 
(which I hear is another common result from a union of 
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property rather than of hearts), there are two inuAem^ 
wings building to the great mansion-house in Cornwall) 
that they may have their separate establishments, and 
hate each other as cordhdly as they please, at a proper 
disunce." 

<< OW said Lucy, ^how can you draw such a picture 
•f misery for poor Lord R.? No woman could be 90 blind 
to his merit and his comfort, or so insensible to her 
own; I am confident he will make his wife happy ."-^^ I 
am prepared,'' said Fanny, <' to like her very much."-— 
<< Oh," said Miss V.^^ depend upcm it you will never see 
lier; he will be too much engrossed by his new con* 
nexions, and all the agr6mtn9 of married life, to care for 
any acquaintance he has made in the country."— ^< No 
<]6ubt," said Fanny, << our humble Parsonage will soon 
be erased from his recollection.'*— >< Well," said Lucy, 
^f his kindness^ and civility will never be blotted from 
mine; I will have no sweet oblivious antidote that shall 
erase it from my heart." A general laugh at Lucy's he- 
roics would have given the conversatimi a new turn, if 
Miss Volatile had not declared, that a match of interest 
lowered a man so much in the opinion of all men or wo* 
men of judgment and taste, that she wondered a man of 
the world dared to make it; and when be did, he carried 
such a consciousness of error about with him, that 
it was a sufficient punishment for the crime. Pneumanee 
smiled, and thought Lord R. the last man among her 
acquaintance likely to subject himself to such just and 
severe punishment. 

Lucy, delighted a^ Pneumanee's incredulity, said, 
<< Lord R. was so much superior in manners and good 
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hHiiiiMnij #Mi sk^ th^iild; naiter ugain tol0rat0 IliM^ 
MNUMff neigbbouri: th«re*i Mv. M^** fthe si^ ^«aU 
bii 80«]|^ «iMfc iriiiks his^ tfa^ with a» noch^iiproae m a 
pttpcel of docks litcding iWnii % shallow poad^-^Midr ssys 
A«^/ to e^ery word you speaki though he hears as well 
816 f i^'f and ini^ad of Uie respecifel altentioD with 
Which LaiKi R. liMens to avety thing yon say^ k is a 
^gnat for Um ta heat dawn your voice by tkm f»ha^ 
laence of his owny and BPsvar lets you say a syliabk till ha 
ia tired ai his ewa voMittity, w4iich we nattara^y wkh 
was much aaooer than k ever happens*" Tha««. wis 
miGhp a sprigiitly nai'ifet^ io all that Lucy Mdd, that it was 
iwiposi^le net ta be pleased wkh her; hut f^oaQanaccy^ 
wka Saw she wanted the ex^aisiie rafinewielK %rbiah aa 
pardcularly diadfiguished erery thing ihat JtetiysHit 
ar did) (w^oai the feast appearaaca olaludy* or ixn}^ ^sa 
somatitfiaa fearfol that she woaldeoaftaot atiahvup^ar 
ptacipitaie habit of giving her epkiiody and said to hef|^ 
<^Wall» my dear Lacyi hava fou aalhidig mara «& say 
&r Lead it and M poor M r^ MJ'**^^ Oh) y^s^'^ahe aald^ 
^*I was at tbat moment tfaiakiag of their 4ifibrant b^ 
havioiir at chm*ch.wMr^ M, said his pmytra so taud ai' 
if to be heard of meiH and indeed to distwrb everybody 
^ifMti the reach of his yeice^Oh, haw disagreeable it 
wasi-*whUeL<xrd R. left every body undisturbed to- say 
their prayers with the same pioas tranquil!!^ that batti^ 
joyed, himself." Pneumanee allowed the diflTefenca ba^ 
tweea a polished and an unpolished man was.kide^ hK 
finite; but you must make allowances §» tha ex^(*eoie 
dlflerenceof their situations in life. Lucy said, ^lia'ai<» 
way^ did thatj but she could not ooacelve why sach 



Molislimeii did not careMly «ttend to the behi&vi(»ir'<ir 
gentlemen, and copy their mannersy Inattad oladbering 
flo resolutely to their own. Miss Volatile thought lii^li 
breeding was^eki a mere gloss to conceal tte texture 
6f iMid materiahs and tc/passover for good what was m- 
trlifslcaliy worth nothilig. Fanny was asked her optnion, 
Md she modestly said, she thought the elegancies of 
li£^ cKmiribiited to Its enjoyments much more than she 
ooce ooiicei?ed it |>08sib]e. ^' Aye, dear Fanny," said the 
artless Lucy, ^ that i^ since w;e have known Lord R.'' 

His name had scarce been long enough repeated to 
escape his ear, when he came in to propose to the Rec- 
toi's ^fisomly to sp^id the day in seeing the ruins of an 
foicient castle a few miles distant, where grand project- 
ing cMTs formed a noble view of land and sba, that were 
sieldom so happily united. Miss Volatile had often heard 
of 4hisrntiiH and o^n wished to nee it; she would, indeed, 
give ^ world to be of the party. Lord R. was sorry his 
carnage could only hold the four ladiet of the Parsonage; 
llie Rector and himself would ride on horseback. If that 
was realfy the onk^ objecton, if his Lordship had reaiiy 
no o^ier, she could easily get a eonreymcevthey had a 
carriage of their own, and could easily gi^ horses in the 
idllage. His Lordship bowed, and asked what obfection 
he could posul^y have?— -Miss Volatile certainly knew 
of none— ^ And as he is going to be married,'* she said, 
whitpeiifig to Fanny, ^it was nothing to invite one's 
sel£"-*-^ lAdeedi" said Fanny, ^ I did not knew that 
made any t^erence?*'*^^ Oh, all the difference in the 
world," she said; ^ wh^ a man is known to be engaged, 
he HM much act by upon the shelf as if he was fifty 
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years old. Nobody troubles themseltes to be 
or pleasant to him— it is not worth while, you- kiiilW|Pf|. 
is a loss of time, and you had better be ang&ng' BoOm- 
where else.'* This was all so new to Fanny, that sfae^ln- 
patiently asked Pneumanee what it could mean?-^Stiih 
nonsense, she replied, that she should be sorry if they 
understood it; she wished them to behave to Lord R. 
with the same pleasant ease and freedom they always 
had done; it could not any way affect their cnalifie^, 
when or how his Lordship was to be married. 

The day was remarkably mild and clear, the fat)5^t 
very extensive, and the site of the castle, upon » v^ 
noble and extensive promontory, gave a melancholy but ' 
grand idea of the insufficiency of human gl««tne^< It 
was easy to trace out, thmugh the fragments <of wtlik, 
the spacious apartmeuts that had once been the iseait of 
festivity and joy. *« In this very saloon," said Famiyi 
" perhaps in this very spot, many a young and loveljr 
lady of the castle may have welcomed her guests 
to her grand and hospimble board, where her wit and 
pleasantry may have diffused joy and gladness over 
many a festive hour."— « And here," said Lord R. 
(standing directly opposite to her), ** may her adnrimg 
lord, in this very spot, have drank her health thrftogh 
many a happy year of unshaken affection and respect** 
Fanny's eye meeting his, she blushed, and starting ft^m 
the spot, said, (* What pily th^t such scenes should «ver 
end!" — ^^ Dearest Fanny," exclaimed Lucy," comehefe, 
we have found where the chapel muM have been."— 
" Oh," said Fanny^, artlessly, « my dear Lucy, yoQ tave 
taken me from such a charming scene, I was eajoj^ing 
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iNie af .the pleasantest ^$ions, one of the pretHeat mo- 
:iiients of .my life." Lord R. took her hand to help her«ir 
over tftie drugged heaps that lay in her way to Lucy; 
*< Strang!^/' said he, '< Fanny, that one of the happiest 
moments of your life, shquld be one of the most anxious 
of mine/* 

Fanny knew that he hall many castles; aAd a^ he was 
so. soon to have a rich and beautiful young wife at the 
bead of his own splendid table, no wonder he was grieved 
to reflect, by the melancholy wreck before him, that 
.such delightful scenes must pass away lil^e the '^ baseUaa 
fabrick of a viHon** It did not become her, she thought^ 
to excite such contemplations^ she therefore gaily said> 
^VMy visionary party have broken up, and all the reali- 
ties of^y mind returned. But com^ to me, Lucy, and 
let us rather trace out the moat and the draw*biidge 
that secured this venerable pile froih all enemies 
but the subduing hand of Time.*' Lucy came with a 
lap full of tessilated pavement, or something very like 
it) to fix in Charles's arbour; tp remind them of the 
pleasant day, and the grandeux^of the scene. 

The Miss Volatiles had been eloquent in their admi- 
ra^n of all they saw, and frequently remarked how 
much Lord R. was altered, as the time drew near for 
his marril^e; so grave and so thoughtful, he was quite 
disagreeabfe* Fanny a A wed that she saw no difference; 
but she was not used to see gentlemen who vcere going 
to be married) so she was no judge. 

Lucy had laughed, and stooped, and jumped from one 
pli^oe to another amidst the ruins, till she was too fa- 
tigued to stand any longer: they all sat down to admire 
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the vast eicpanse ^ May the white projectiitg cUffi thit 
ftkirted the ocean for 90ine mileS) and seemed to guard 
thU happy coast from even the ravages of time itself 
they stood firiQ and unshaken^ whilst the utmost exer- 
tion of human strength lay by in ruined heaps. A few 
miles from the spot, in a small cottage^ I«ord R. had 
sent a most aqceptable and ample collation^ which, as 
th^ table was very small, and allowed but one or two 
things at a time, reminded Pneumanee of a German 
dinner, which she described, and had lasted at least four 
hours. All sprts^of ornamental cold dishes, with fruits 
and wines, covered the table in a most elegant and fanci- 
ful style; leaving only the space at the top and bottom 
for soups, which were succeeded by fish, meats, game*, 
and innumerable et^eteras^ that were carved, and regu» 
larly carried round the table,^ where numerous servants 
were waiting. The lady's own maid, dressed in the re^ 
gular costume of female servants-«a neat stuff jacket and 
petticoat, with^ a small handkerchief round the neck, 
py^ned close under the g^wn, regularly stood behind 
her lady's Qhair, not to wait upon her, but to be ready if 
sheshpuld particularly want her: — they have the pravi- 
lege of wearing a satin cap embroidered with gold or 
silver, pretty close to the face, ornamented with a tassel, 
that is reckoned vefy becoming. When the lady of the 
h^use got up from the dinner-table, she held out her 
biM^, which every gentleman kissed, and -then ail with- 
drew together to the drawing-rroom, where very good 
inusic finished the evening. Pneumanee highly enter- 
t^y^d them with an account of Cierman inns, ii^her^ 
l^igs and poultry at one ^nd,and a.&Ns-place at the other 
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eod of the bani) with no s^enue for the smoke to go out 
but at the great barn-door, and various sleeping aecom- 
t^odations for travellers, under the same roof, offered a 
miserable night to those who knew no better than to 
trust them. As the evening was closing ifi, and they 
were getting up from their protracted dinner, Lucy 
&ncifully held out her hand in imitation of the German 
ladies; Lord R. stept suddenly behind her, and very 
unexpectedly kissed it. She started, and asked Pneu- 
manee if she ought to be angry for introducing a custom 
into England, that was so elegant in Germany? and 
likughing, ran into the carriage, where the party followed 
and got home to their early tea. They most unexpectedly 
found Gfaarle6 returned from Eton, and Fanny said, 
(^ He finished Iheir brilliant day most delightfully." Lucy 
fek equal )oy and rapture: they each kissed him again 
and again-^he was gtown tall, &t, and well-looking^ 
Luqr ktm^t(6d «he had dot been at home to see his first 
Ihipreadoils of ra|iture* <^ They are not over yet,** he 
^&id; and giving her a wai^m embrace, with liis arm 
nmnd heiVhe ftfwung^ her in a sort of waltz iK>und the 
room. He ultras introduced to Lord R. who called him a 
happy fellow ta be so beloved and so affectionately 
welcoihed. Chiles shook hands with the Miss Volatiles, 
hoped thiir brothdrs were Very weH, afid weretas fond 
of Meeting their sistjers as he was. Pneumanee ^ave him 
a Reproving 3mtle, which he well understood: he seized 
her haad^ and kissing it, said, if he had not {bund her 
at the Parsonage, it would have spoiled his holidays. << I 
have staid," saic^ Pneumanee, <^ among other reasons, to 
hear that joyous laugh of your's*'* The old nurse brought 
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down the childreiH Robert must show his brother the 
rabbits and the tame owl; not a mindte^was Charles 
allowed to be still, they had so much to inquire and so 
much to show. 

Richard, who had been some time lying in wait in 
the passage, now caught him to welcome him home — 
<< Lack-a-day, Master Charles, how you be grown, sure 
enough you shoot up very fast; aye, *twas but t'other 
day you was bom, I shall never forget it; a cold north- 
east wind — how my teeth did chatter in my head when 
I went for Dame — I forgets her name"—" Never 
mind, my old friend," says Charles, "forget it all next 
time you tell it." — ^" What, before I begin? no, bo, 
Master Charles, now you knows Latin and Greek, don't 
think we have forgot our £nglish, we knows what's 
what, though we don't go to grammar-schools as you 
do."—" Well done, my old boy," slapping him on the 
shoulder, " when I am a great man"—" What then?" 
said Richard, eagerly — " Why then," sa/s Charles, "I 
shall slap you much harder."—" Oh, you need not. Sir," 
rubbing his shoulder, " I assure you that will do very 
well; but I thought, now you learn so much, you will 
soon be a great man, and mayhap give me a bit of an 
. estate."—*" Oh, my good friepd Richard," said Charles, 
awakened by his Simplicity to aTecoUection of his worth, 
"Greek and Latin do not easily produce estates."— 
" Good lack, then why do you spend so much time in 
getting it by heart? I thought you were sure to be paid for 
it?" Charles shook him by the hand and called him an 
honest fellow. The old nurse was proud to see that he 
had attended to her advice, and never went about with 
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wet feet: he gave his other hand to her, and spared her 
the pain of knowing that he had nerer troubled his heacf 
abofit his' feet since he had seen her last. After running 
into every rooni in the faotlse, and rejoicing that they 
i/^ere all exactly the same as he left them, and quite is 
dfear to him as ever; [he returned to the drawing-room, just 
as Lord R. was taking bis leave. He begged to see him to 
breakfast at the Rock-house— had he a horse? and wolild 
he ride with him? Charles had no horse, but would most 
willmgly go to breakfast. The day had been most long and 
most happy; fiill of all the events if had produced, they 
gaily went to bed, after repeating twenty more thaivusual 
good nights to dearest Charles, before he shut his door, 
and several after it, which he could not but hear. 

" Surely," said Pneumanee, " there is not a happier 
family in the world.'* 

Charles rose soon after the sun, and was at Lord R.'s 
before he was ii wake. He patiently waited in the breakfast- 
room, caressing a little dog till his Lordship came, and 
then found that he had nothing to do but caress the lit- 
tle dog again. Lord R. soon engaged his esteem by the 
ease and pleasantry of his manner, and soon after breakfast 
ordered the groom to lead his poney before the windows, 
where Charles might see it. " Oh, it is such a beautiful 
creature,-' says Charles; " and such a smart bridle and 
saddle — I never saw any thing half so handsome." He 
ran out to the door, walked round and round it — was it 
quiet? — so unlike an Eton hack, he had never seen so 
lovely a creature. It was very quiet. Lord R. said, he 
had rode it for two months during a very debilitating fil 
of illness; he was now well, and returned to his former 
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habitsy and begged Charles to accept Mitre for his own. 
Charles could not believe it possible} and said^ << Oh nO| 
Sir) I am sure you cannot part with him^ I must not 
take him."— ^' Indeed jrou must/' said Lord R. << or I 
shall be quite displeased." Charles mounted Mitre im^ 
mediatelyi and the groom giving hini a whip, which he 
thought much too smart for him, thanked him, but a 
stick would do for him ver]^ well; the groom was ordered 
lo give the whip, and he must do it. Charles took it« 
saying he would not be kbsent a quarter of an hour, and 
rode instantly to the Parsonage. Never was a more 
joyous face than his when he entered the break&st- 
room; they all ran out to see Mitre; they each got upon 
him by turns to ride round the lawn, and thought 
Charles the happiest fellow in the world: so Charles 
said he was, except that the days were hardly long 
enough to ride Mitre so much as he could wish. <'I 
knew," said Pneumanee, " how much you would be 
pleased." — "How came y6u to know any thing about 
it?" then recollecting himself, " pardon ' me, dearest 
Pneumanee," said he, "I have lately lived with mere 
mortals." — « I very seldom remind you," she replied, 
" that you know any thing else." 

A servant from Lord R. requested the honour of the 
Lady Pneumanee's company at the Rock-house for an 
hour, <' 1 dare say," said Fanny, " to announce his mar- 
triage." — " Oh no," said Pneumanee, " that's all fiction, 
not one syllable of truth attached to it."— ^'-What," said 
Fanny, " not the fortune nor the beauty?" — " O no, nor 
the wings of the mansion, nor the forty sheets of parch- 
ment, not one syllable; it was all fabricated in the vll- 
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lagc."— " How I am surprisedl" said Fanny* " How I - 
. am charmedl'' said Lucy; << for it did lessen Lord R. in 
my judgment} that wealth should lead his taste, though 
I could not ohject to its following it."— -<< I thought 
always/* added Fanny, << that his fine mind would prefer 
the elegant delight pf obliging the person he might 
love, by raising a cultivated mind {that would value the 
obligation) to his rank and splendour, rather than mak€} 
a Smithfield bargain with the forty sheets of parch- 
xnetit." — << As he lives in the first society, perhaps in the 
world, he will probably, and very naturally, find his wife 
among them," said Pneumanee; ^< but I am confident that 
elegant tnanners, a liberal education, and correct habits, 
are his grand objects; and indeed with a pretty person, « 
are the best gems a prince can have in his crown. And 
such women are fit matches for the first noblemeA in 
the kingdom." — "Perhaps," said Fanny, "they are 
happier in their own . seclusion." — ^^'That very much 
depends upon themselves, my dear Fanny; if they : 
carefully attend to all their duties, and a thousand other 
things that come much within the line of duty, but will 
never be omitted by a grateful and enlightened mind, 
great wealth opens to them a large field of enjoyment; 
but mere wealth itself may be considered like the sun- 
it can cherish by its genial warmth, but it can scorch 
and destroy. — ^God bless you, my dear girls!" and^Pneu- 
manee was gone. Lor)l R.'s servant brought a message 
to Charles, that letters his Lordship had received by the 
^ post, and that he was obliged to answer, would prevent 
his riding for the day. 

Various^ where ^he conjectures upon Pneumanee's 
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visit; tbe Rector aad his wife were confident it was to 
reveal his intended marriage, till their girls repeated 
the truth) as Pneumanee uAd it; whilst pbor Cbarlei 
trembled lest bis Lordship, repenting that lie had parted 
with Mitre, was contriving, through Pneumanee, to re* 
voke the gifu ** Oh, it fnust be so," he said; ^ and was 
it not the best way to take it back himself?*' The Rec- 
tdp seeing him eagerly mount for the purpose, soon 
convinced him it was utterly impossible that Mitre ever 
should be reclaimed, and that he might depend uponliis 
keeping it for himself. This gave new life to poor 
Charles, who, in his fears for Mitre, had well nigh shed 
a tear. 

Pneumanee found Lord R. greatly distressed; he had 
received a letter from his father, inclosing anonymous 
advke ^ to recal his son immediately, if he would rescue 
bh» ft'om an attachment that would be disgraceful to 
his fomily and degrading to his honour." His father 
added, as a test of his respect apd obedience, he ex- 
pected that he would immediately return to Town. 
" And of course," said Pneumanee, " you set out di- 
rectly."^—" To-morrow morning, certainly," he replied; 
«;bot I had other views and plans to pursue, in which I 
shirll request your judgment and advice; and requested 
the honour of your company for that purpose. I am at a 
loss to- guess who this malicious informer can be, and 
what grounds they have for their malice."—" Your 
visits at the Parsonage have excited jealousy, and the 
loi^elfy girls there, the objects, I presume, that would 
be so disgraceful to your family."—** Impossible!" he 
excl^&imed; " Malignity herself would be disarmed, and 
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lose its bitteme^ in contemplating iwb such well-culti* 
vated and artless beauties.'' Pneutnanee said, she had 
n^ver seen two more engaging girls, with such correct 
and high notions of propriety, such pious habits, and 
such enlightened minds. He was truly sensible, he said^ 
of all th^i^ perfections; « I hare long delighted in the 
easy freedom with which they both have treated me,'* he 
added; " and I will own to you, my dear Madam — — " 
Here the door opened, and Lord H. in his way to Ply- 
mouth, called upon his Lordship, in the hope of finding 
him quite restored in health and spirits. He would slay 
with him a coiiple of hours, and then proceed to^the next 
stage; Pneumanee took her leave; Lord R. offered herhis 
arm out of the room, and requested she would secure him 
a welcome at the Parsonage dinner-hour, adding, ^ There 
is something so low and' contemptible in the act of wri- 
ting anonymous letters, that one naturally despises the 
.writer; but in this case, to gratify hatred and midice at 
the expense of truth, is the worst of assassination: the 
worst passions of the human heart must meet in diabo- 
lical assemblage to be guilty of it." When Pneumanee 
vetumed to the Parsonage, every eye was upon her; all 
eagerly wishing to know the subject and cause of her 
visit, yet not choo&»ng to obtrude their wishes. Charles 
at last confidently hoped his dear Mitre was not to re- 
turn, for he could not help running but to the stable 
perpetually to see him. *rBy no means," said Pneuma- 
nee, "he is quite your own."— "Dear Pneumanee," 
said Lucy, « is he goingxto be married?" — " He did not 
tell me he was, Lucy. The purpose of his request was 
to apprise me of liis immediate return to Town, upon 
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bfMine4» in whicii I ha^e great inlef est, tat was 

fcRted from »etiling it \3(y th6 arrivid of Lord H. Loud 
R. requested me to secure him a welcome at four taUe 
fbr this last day, and entreated me not to let lum be quits 
ibi^tten ait the I'stsonage in his absence."-— *< Does he 
QOfiie again?" they both excladmed. << I really forgot to 
8»k him/' said Pnetimanee; *^ but as he dines here, 
Pknny, you miay ask him."«-«»^^ Not for the w6rld/' F^mny 
eagerly said. ^' PerhSps ybu will, Lucy?" *< I would 
willingly," said Lucy, <' if Fann)r had not made me feel 
by bet reply that it ought not to b^ done. But why, dear 
Pneumanee> did Lord R. send for you? Why not w«t 
upon you here^"^^^ Hemade his 6wn apologies for that, 
Liicy^ and had immediate jybsolution Ibv the criii»." 
The Reetor and bk wife felt mmre curiosity thali they 
chose, to excess; but as they knew Plieamasiee nerer 
Qoetcealed &mm them what wiis expedient for them to 
loiow> idiey forbore to odniectuTe vdiether, in tetfing the 
trdth^ she had roTealed kvalL ChaHes rode erff to Ul 
Incind Mn Mowbn^ to fihow him his Aer»^ and hit 

: The Miss Volstiies came in^ havingjheatdlhlkt Lonl 
R> had: bespoken four p^iet-horses in tlie Yilliige-&r si» 
o'clock in the inorhiHg; ^ Did the dear creatures knot 
if it wpas true? was he TeaHy going?'*— <-^* Yes, ho realljr 
was."— *^ Well, I dare say you will have a krge piece 
of wed^g-cake, for you seem to b^ great faV^Diirite&" 
«Qh," said Fanny^^ Lord R.'s mind will iiever fad 
aami$emebt in drawing wedding-cake through a. ling; 
be caanot be so frivokms."-^'^ Why, my dear little rilia- 

ger," said Miss V. "every body in London thinks of it. 
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all>dl*eani^^tx>ttltiimd jrou t!6h^t know what an impot- 
fluice it gives you, to* have a bit of a Countess's wedding- 
cak€; and I beg you will both send me a very legitimate 
piece that has been nftie times through the ring.*'-i- 
**Do not esract such a promise fcom me," said Lucy; 
^ for if I marry at all, it will be to some poor industrious 
fisherman who will be glad to _promise me bread, and 
the curling pate of such a Golin would look awkward 
kneeling down at such a ceremony. I could not f^ncy 
this husband of mine kneeling down with tolerable 
^race; but if he dM, I know, for want of a gentleman's 
education, he would bitterly regret the necessity for 
getting up again. — A pretty ceremony, I dare say, in 
high life, but in my fishcrman'^s case would be a dread- 
iblly dull one/* Pnenmanee reminded her of her resolu- 
tion, a few days ago, never to marry a man less refined 
than Lord R.— She joyfully recollected and subscribed 
to it, she said; for that fatal experiment of the cake had 
convinced her, that in every ceremony she should expect 
her husband to finish, as well as begin, with a becoming 
grace. 

The Miss Volatiles were now well convinced that the 
Parsonage was not the place where his Lordship had 
chosen a wife, and felt, in their walk back, more inter- 
ested for the inhabitants than they had lately done. Luc]^ 
was really a lovely spirited girl; and Fanny (heaveii 
knows where she got it!) was really in appearance an 
elegant girl of fashion, and only wanted that unembar- 
rassed air and look which could never be acqii^rfed but 
with an intercourse with fashionable life. Such f^ure and 
elo^ent blood efieaking' in tht cfiecks does well enough 
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ia a village; but what would you siiy to it in Londfia.^ 
<<Aiid yet)" said Mary, ^'wlien Lord R. said that of 
Lucy the other day, I thought he felt that ke should ad* 
mire it every where." « O yes," Miss Volatile said, 
<< Lord R. would certainly have heen unable to resist 
two such intelligent ,and beautiful girls if he had not 
been engaged." 

' Just at their own door, they met the lady of the 
manor-house. " Was it true," she asked, ** if X>ord R. 
was going away to-morrow? had he really hired all the 
horses in the village? and was it in consequence of an 
anonymous letter written to his father?" The Miss 
Volatiles knew nothing of that^ and did not believe it; 
for they were just come from the Parsonage, and had 
heard nothing of it, and they would be sure to know.-«- 
<( Perhaps then it was not true, but they had heard it."— 
What had they heard? for the Miss Volatiles died to 
know.—- <' Why, that a letter had been written in the 
warmest friendship to apprise Lord R.'s father, that a 
&mily of neither rank nor fashion were wheedling bis 
son out of his heart." — " Great friendship, indeed,*' 
said Miss V. « I heartily despise such meddlings offi- 
cious, impertinent interference." She hoped Lord R. 
would spare no paiils to discover such a malicious, and 
even despicable transaction; she was shocked lest a 
moment's suspicion should fall upon her. The lady 
said, different people saw things in different lights; she 
had heard people say, the more disagreeable the thing 
was to do, the stronger friendship was shown to the 
parties concerned.— -<< Such friendship,". Miss Volatile 
'Said, <<as a man would show to his friend who stabbed 
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-hlinvto the Heavt^ to prevent his chance of gettaig- a 
fierer. A cruel mischief attached to such underhand 
dealings was the probability that the innocent would be 
saspeetedi while the guilty would escape. Besides^ thoaiB 
things brought about what they were intended to pre- 
vent; they brought two names together, which produced 
thinking of each other", and thatVas at least half way to 
finishing such matters.** 

Lord R. arrived at the Parsonage, and with his cus^ 
tomary good sense and gaiety, amused the party. He 
insbted upon having some commission to execute for 
every individual. Fanny could not find a want of any sort; 
but upon his re])ea^ng the pleasure he should icel in 
adding to the pleasantries of the Parsonage, she: men- 
tioned Beattie*s Minstrel, in very plain binding; an ad- 
dition to her books that she had long been wishing for: 
he bowed, and said he should be proud to oblige her. 
"It'is your turn now, my dear Lucy," he said; "t§ll me 
what in London you would like best."— <f Why, n^y 
Lord," she said, hesitating; " I feel, like Fanny, that I 
Ideally, want nothing; but the best thing. I should like, 
would bQ to know that you sometimes thought of the 
Pfirsonage, and reckoned the hours. you have spent there 
very feasant.!' '^ May I send you that assurance in a let- 
ter?"— •'« Oh, not for the world, my Lord," she said 
hastily; <iand now I recollect, I really do want a new 
thimble, for^mine is full of holes;^see, my deur Chiirlesi 
how bad it is." Lucy- was j^uite; astonished at her d^yn 
ungM.arded speeeh> and the nat^iral conclusion drawn 
from it) while all the party were smiling^t the embar- 
rasi^nient she.lmd drawn upon h^iself. LprdR. imme- 
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dintdf turtting to Charleib to a^(ml increiitkig h&r ^ 
tretSf asked him if he loo wasso happiljr circurnstanced' 
as to have ,tio wish ungratified? «* Yes," he said, ^I4iti« 
had most amply supplied all his Vants and wishes; tint 
Ufo appeared quite another diihg to him since be saw it 
on horseback) and he really dreamt of his horse or his 
bridle and saddle every night." Lord R. said they gave 
him so little to do, there was not enough to impriiit it 
on his memoiy, and he must be under the necessity of 
making out a list for himself. The evening was so mild 
that they walked upon the beach, for the last time, 
Charles said, that Lord R* would be of the party; ^ it 
will be very dull without you. Sir/* he ackied, ^^ but do 
you^ never mean to come again?" This was a qi^stion 
so interesting to all the party^ that it produced a general 
silence. Lord R. hesitathig said, he hoped so; but it 
depended upon circumstances he could not control/— 
<<That means^ I suppose/' said Lucy, when they ware 
alone, ** that he will do whatever will be most pleasuit 
to his wife." 

There was a serious air about Lord R. that renmided 
Fanny of what Miss Volatile had said, that men gmng 
to be married were engrossed by all the pleasantries 
attaehed to it, and she ,settled it with Lucy that they 
should be as gay as possible to divert him: they biMed 
this to Charles, who was but too happy to be induced 
4n the nati^ral bent of his gay and frolicsome humour. 
Encouragedhy Pneumanee^ who was his eonstimtfiieiid, 
he kept the party in h%h and pleasant sf^rits; m^re'(i«uii 
the gaiety of his own pkyful manner, and a laugh that 
commumcated pleasure rto all ovho heard itj #i«i (ran 
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ai»L other cause. Thsy retvmfld by tbe Rock 
ium the Parsonage smoke curling thrtrngh the treM» 
mid as it trailed up high, made a very picturesque fear 
Uire in the landscape. Lord R. said, |t made a Ytry in* 
teresting picture upon his imagination; << Not to be re- 
memhesed," Fannjr ssqidy ^< through the smoke and bustle 
of.London?''— << Yes> through life^" he^ replied; ibr he 
was a passipnate admicer of such a scenes— The au- 
tumnal leaves now covered the groundi and. as they^ 
paased through the wood were brushed along with a 
rustling sound at every step. Fam^V admired the rustic 
imse; and. when she was asked if she had no dread of 
Autumn, as the herald of cold and cbeerlesa Winter? 
^ Oh, no," she said, << it was a &vourite season, for if it 
hadl less youth and joyous beauty tha^ Summer, its^ 
yaried tints and delicious fruits weU recompensed the 
world &r those deficiencies: the air was more temperate 
too than in Summer, and allowed you to walk at any 
l^ur <^ the day."-— ^^ But has hoary Winter no tenors 
&r you, Fanny," said Lord R. << when the frost and snow 
must oonfine you to the limits of your own firerside?"«r- 
<^I never feel myadf confined, my Lord, I know no 
pleaffcune greater than the varied employments that fill 
up those days; and working and reading in the evening* 
with the family round the table, all cheerful and happy, 
by a good fire, are among the most ttanquil and happy 
hours I have ever spent."— -<< By every breeze and sea* 
SOB blest!" said his Lordship. '< How would London la- 
di/ea laugh at such rusticity!" said Lucy; ^ yet I own I 
should Hke one Winter ia London, just toaee what it 
^is."— <^ It might spoH our taste for the Parsonage, dear 
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IttGy, and irliat tbuld recompence us for thai?— 4t mi^ 
weaken the pleasure we feel in being useful at hommf 
and the constant enjoyments we have always 
thc(r^."-^«$ Besides, Lucy," said Lord R* "this 
will -never do for walking in pattens, and you have it 
sort of engagement with yourself to make your^ni^' 
journey there on foot:-^do you propose to mito4hn' 
perilous journey quite alone ? or whom do you ^rnean to 
honour in the character of your guide and com^paniofi^^ 
•— " The very first knight-errant," she replied, " that I^ 
thmk worthy of such a high idistinction: but my ^lan is. 
full of imperfections, and I am sadly afraid, if you ask 
hie stiih farther about it, I shall be forced to give it up, 
pattens and all, aOd remain unnoticed and unknown for 
ever in the country." At this moment Lucy caught her 
frock 10 a briar: Fanny and Charles ran to her assbtance, 
and Lord R. taking Pneumanee's arm under hi9 led her 
on. <<Do not expect," he said, << that I can p|Ossibly be 
so much of a philosopher, through this whole evening^^ 
as not to declare to Fanny the sincere and unalterable 
affection I feel for her. I shall set cold and comfortless 
prudence at defiance— -I know my &ther would not ex- 
pect such a severe sacrifice from me— her vivadty, 
joined to the captivating frankness and sincerity of her 
airy the dignity she maintains at the same time in all she 
says, charms me beyond the pow^r of forbearance, and 
I cannot leave her in ignorance of the power she has of 
deciding and constituting my happiness."-*-" I cfo ex- 
pect from you, my Lord," said Pneumanee, withdrawii|g 
her arm gently from his, " all the propriety and good 
sense for which I have ever admired you; in this most 
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importaftt att of yoor life, do Dot destroy iti ginecal 
tenour, and lose the good opinion the world entertain of 
ytmr judgment. Do not destroy the Duke's confidence 
in your obedience; convince him of your unalterable 
duty and respect in a moment of such importance to 
your peace; offer him a hand disengaged, he will triumph 
in your forbearance: and to make it less painful to your- 
self recollect the anxieties you will save the lovely girl 
herself; t^e possibility of such an event has never yet 
entered into her fancy-— what might she not feel for you 
and for herself in an interval so important?-— it must Hot 
be, my Lord, and you must assure me it shall not, or I 
must not allow you to be this evening at the Parsonage." 
As the party returned, with very little injury fr^ih the 
briar, his Lordship had only time to say, she was always 
right, and should be obeyed. The evening was spent ia 
the usual way at tjie Parsonage, with occasional serious 
moments, not quite in Lord R.'s customary style—they 
tried, but knew not the right way to remove them. The 
fleeting hours too quickly passed away; his chariot was 
at the door before Lord R. had quite settled with him* 
self whether he should ever like the interfering Pneu- 
manee as well as he did before, and doubted if it was 
not a great weakness to suffer human passions to be 
guided by a being superior to their pains and penalties* 
With this impression he walked two or three times 
about the room. Pneumanee saw his agitation, and 
guessing the cause, said, « My dear Fanny, I believe 
you have the happiest mind in the world; you seem to 
enjoy making that infantas cap for a poor woman, as 
mtich as you could a birth-day suit for yourself.'* Lord 
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R^^Bilt the force of Ithe remark; he .cm^d noiiCdnfentHbH 
disturb the tranquillity of such a peaceful mind: hesmiMi 
at PneumaDeei and taking her by the hand, asked h»i 
permission to write upon the business of the momiag^i 
as soon as circumstances would permit him. The chariot > 
drove again round the ring, as if impatient of delays aad- 
cordially taking leave of all the party, and. eiilreadag. 
Charles not toauffer him to be forgotten at the Parsonage) 
he hurried to his carriage, and the sound of the wheels' 
were soon lost upon the attentive ear. <<Su(ih a man," said 
Lucy, << would be mbsed in any society, no wonder we all 
feel such a blank." The Rector gave Charles a very en-, 
tertaining book to read to the party. Fanny had a new 
stock of Christmas presents to make for the poor,and they 
very actively began to cut them out. They occasionally 
mentioned the pleasure they expected from hearing of 
Lord R/s safety in London, and made some conjectures 
upon the presents he would probably send. Lucy said, 
they certainly should be very dull without him: they all 
were, sure of it. >< I think," said Lucy, '< 1 shall learn. 
Milton by heart, at least all the pretty parts of it, and, 
then I shall soon forget him." With this view, when 
they parted for the night, she took it with her to her 
peaceful and happy pillow. 

As soon as Lucy reached the breakfast-ropm, the next 
morning, she began: < Sweet is the breath of mom, her 

< rising sweet, with charm of earliest birds; pleasant th» 

< sun, when first on this delightful land it sheds its' 

< orient beam on herb» tree, fruit, and flower, glittering 
« with dew.*— " O stop, my dear Lucy," said Charles; 
« for if ypu make me jthiok of such a loyely summer's 
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iHQmil^ I iliill hftt^ liie graf g^oom of Snth a ctoe as 
thi% which really, without such a comparisonv is itself 
delightful"-— <^ But who/' said Lucy, <' Could ever stop 
in the middle of such a description? you must have it all: 
— < Fragrant the fertile earth after soft showers, and 

< sweet the coming on of grateful evening mild.' — Well, 
Charles," she added, << I will spare you the rest in com- 
pliment to your gray morning. Which really has such a 
pensive mildness about it, that it seems modestly to claim 
admiration."— <^ But," said Fanny, ^^ the greatest beauty 
of that charming description is the repetition of all those 
delightful images:— < But neither breath of morn, when 
( she ascends with charm of earliest birdi«; nor rising sun 
<on this delightful land^ nor herb, fruit, flower, glisten- 

< ing with dew; nor fragrance after showers, nor grateful 
Vevening mild, nor silent night, with this her solemn 

< bird, nor walk by moon or glittering star-light, without 
« thee is sweet.' " — ^" See, Charles," ^id Lucy, " I stop- 
ped too soon, as if I was not very fond of ^Silent night, 

< with this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, and these, 

< the gems of heaven, her starry train;' and you know I 
doat upon them all." — ^^ Dear Pneumanee," said Charles, 
<< why is it that all these lines make me think of Lord 
1^.?"— .«< I suppose, Charles," she replied, '< he has so 
lately been our companion, that we all think of him more 
to-day than we shall to-morrow, and naturally feel the 
loss of a pleasant friend."—" Yes," said Charles, smil- 
ing, <• Othello's occupation's gonel" " Where is Mitre, 
Charles? Yesterday he was so great a treasure, that you 
conceived you should never wish for any thing else."—. 
« That is very true," said Charles, « and I am mortified 
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t6 find that i think more of the pl^atiirc I bste loit 
the one I have secored." Pneumaneoy who niittwi H ^ 
conceived Charles might not be [the only one 
party who felt the same thing, said, " We shouM *'^'**^ 
ungpratefttl for the pleasant days we have owed to 
if we did not regret his absence; but we should 
ourselves to think of pleasure as we do of sqn-sMi^^ 
most delightfuHy cheering, but, were it constant and 
ceasing, would be unnoticed and undervalued/'—-^ 
you think, my dear Pneumanee,*' said Lucy, « we 
ever have been tired of Lord R.?"— -'< I cannot c 
it,'' said Fanny, ^ only that I know Pneumanee is always 
light."— ^« Why, my dear Fanny," said Pneumame) 
^^ are you not always the mere glad to see me for ha^g 
been absent?"—^ I am not conscious/' said Fanny| ••ofi^ 
ever feeling a careless moment upon that subjett*, I i^ 
always dread to lose you even for a day, lament ettrf' p 
hour that you are absent, and long impatiently ferfMir r^ 
return." — ^^ But all this, my dear Fanny," replied Phttf p 
manee, ^'is. tlie very thing that endears me to you. If p 
you knew that every hour of my life would be devoted y 
to you, I dread to say what an indifference you might >^ 
feel about it; and so," she said, laughing, ^I am going 
td leave you for a few days to convince you of the truth 
of niy assertion."— « O," said Fanny, « I will try to for- 
get you, to convince you it is a very bad plan to leave 
us."—." Do not go, dear Pneumanee," said Lucy, "till 
Lord R. has written to you; we shall so want to hear his 
letter and to receive his presents; it will all, of course, 
be directed to you, and I shall so want to know how and 
what he writes: if he does not write like a gentleman, 
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nand two or three people %iust examine the letter to de- 
.«i^her it, I shall not like him as well as I do now; and 
dK he thinks and treats us with less civility, now he is in 
MMRdoTii than when in the country, he is not half so well- 
fered as I fancy him."—" Well," said Pneumanee, « it 
v^ill be a sad thing, no doubt, to keep your opinion so 
toiig unsettled, and your patience in suth tormenting 
Bxercise; there£>^ I commission Fanny to open my let- 
t^ry.and to tell you as mueh of the contents as she may 
bliink prop^.***i^<« Oh nov my dear Pneumanee,'^ said 
Branny, « not for the world; if any thing should be there 
tliat Lord R; ^d nbt mean I should hear, I should feel 
^uil^ of improper curk>sity/ and never see him with 
confidence again/'^—^' Nor will you open it, Lucy?"— ^<l! 
B^feould like it of all things," she said, << if dear Fanny had 
ii«>t been so scrupulous, but tiow it was impossible."-— 
^ Shall /open it?" said Charles.— « No, Charles," Pneu- 
manee said, << upon no account"— << I begin to guess 
aomething,^ said Churles, archly, << but I shall not tell 
what." Pray do, said they all; for guessmg and surmis- 
ing lelds to folly and nonsense, fit' for village' gossipS} 
but not for gentlemen. Then Charles sdd, he would 
conceal carefully his guesses, but he could not give them 
up, he should look so foolish if he was wrong. The Miss 
Volatiles, anxious to tell all they knew of an anonymous 
letter, and^ in the hope of heaiing much morei now' 
.entered the lawn.— What, had the dear creatures never 
h^ard of iti— Oh, thpn it could not be true. — •Had not 
Pneumanee; he«rd of it>— Yes^uhe rememberfed Lord R. 
had mentioned it^ but he heild such mean and vulgar 
proceedings in such utter contempt, that he did not 



thiok it worth tdking abotttf,f^id w«i cd^em he uni 
«ot acquainted with a singie individual capable of tuch 
conduct) and nobody was secure from the meanness and 
folly of low-*l>red cot^temptibl^ malice; and^ dreading lest 
some explanation should come on that would give pahi 
to her youpg friends, she added, that his Lordship vesy 
mu^ch wished it might neyer be mention^. Miss Volft* 
tile, always desirous to reconmi^nd herself tO( his. god^ 
opinioni said he was a very niVf. youojg mWg and dropped 
the subj^t, the rather as there was akmg detail io.^ 
paper of t^e day of a feshioiiable divoree;<^-^^the pertka- 
lars were quite horridrh^d they not heard iti ^O mV' 
Pneun^inee said, /< the Rector always read foJiis&iiiilf 
soch parts of the news as he thought prc^r, and she be- 
lieved he was particul^lf anxious that his fimuly. diiMild 
never su^pctsf^ such thing9 poadbJe as wereoft|». detailed 
tb^es, indeed, she 4dded« the naUiral hmror a. pendn 
^U for 8i|i;h i;ri|nea must decreaae,<iiay, grpv fimi B ar 
to the Vfimd, by firequent repetitioa of stich nc^n^i uA 
whilo parents are very soUpitous to keep careless books 
fj^oin £»l|ia|; int^ dieir c^jiiMreaVliaQdsy Ihey eeem neg- 
ligent of paj^rs, thpi« under cplour^oS amusementifire- 
qi^ently convey the m^pait immortal aad injui^Msaexaiii« 
plQ9 of CQrrupt ^d vicious Ufe/'r-^'Yery truer'' Mist 
Volatile saidy <Vit was a pity it could notbe.avoMed/*<^- 
^ Q," said Paenmenec^ ^< the remedy is easy i if: a paper 
eonti^ned indelicacy of any sort, it ahould* by general 
eonsenti be kasened in price; a proper cegiilaikm wookt 
easUy.be establlahed, very conducive to/ tte.graeral mo- 
rality of the coumry; t^d publiahera would aot lose, /foe. 
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fSb^j would b^ \no^e guarded, and what would not the 
world gaiu by such a regulation?" 

The following d^y Pneumanee very unwillingly, she 
tnid, iook her leave for a few days, and the day after came 
a letter to h^r from Lord R. and in the evening a small 
box by the coach. How severely did they lament Pneu- 
manee's absence, and their own silly objection to opening 
the lettert It was often held up to the candle, but the 
paper was too thick: the seal, the coronet, was beautiful; 
but) haWng once objected, Fanny no longer conceived 
lieraelf at liberty to break it. — Dear Pneumanee, when 
will she come? Many days past in the common routine 
of meful and pleasing employments, but not without 
anxious expectations of the future. 

The moment at last arrived when Pneumanee return- 
ed to the Parsonage. A thousand kind greetings from 
every individual met her in the hall; nor would they 
lessen the joy of their meeting l>y a single remark upon 
the length of her absence. She felt the delicacy of the 
4iiBtstton; and, when the joy of seeing her had subsided 
into a more tranquil delight, she kindly assured them 
that nothing but a deep and interesting scene of sorrow 
eouid 80 long have detained her from them. ^ I was un- 
willing,*' she said, ^ to leave a mother who had lost a 
darling child that waa most deservedly the idol of her 
heart; never was assembled, in one person, more virtue, 
loveliness, and grace! her heart was devoted'to her fa- 
il^; and never was ttiora exeiiii^ary herusm displayed, 
through a long and pidnfulinness, to prevent giving her 
pareata pain! She baa long been the object of my admi- 
^^n aiTd retpoet,aiid her parents have reason to be 
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proud of having had such a cbildy so qiuMnd lyf lior 
piety, by all that was most amiable and mostendsaring, 
to be the balm aiid solace of their lives! but, alas! -th^ 
affliction is too deep and too severe yet to feel her ^i- 
cellence, her numerous perfections, but as an aggravatioii 
to her loss." — ^^ And are they not, my dear Pneumaneelf 
said Lucy. <* I believe, Lucy, in the first distracting ago- 
nies of grief they inust appear so; but when time and 
reflection 'soften its horrors, every virtue, every amkble 
propensity, every pious and charitable act of the beloved 
object, every trait of benevolent feeling, rises upon the 
heart with ' healing in its wings;' and we fly to that re* 
fuge, that sure trust in Omnipotence for receiviiig;^ into 
the bosom of his mercy so pure and spotless a child."-— 
Charles at this moment returned from his ride,, and flew 
with rapture to Pneumanee, bringing the little box and 
letter they were so impatient to see. <' Oh," said Fanny, 
«do not open it to-night, dear Charles; nothkig could 
make me happy, just now after the sad accoruni I have 
just heard "— -^^ No," said Luciy, " I could notaee any 
thing, though, for the last week, J have thought liteijimy 
of nothing else; but I am now quite miserahler; wlift^ 
must such a dear creature have suffered from tiiof<$ar8of 
what her parents would feel?" <' Oh, her conduct to th^m 
was heavenly; and, in the extreme agonies of death, ^e 
concealed her torture, and never let them-onceconcexve 
she thought herself in danger, though she had appriaeil 
others^f it; and never once expresdod a muipitlf^^ir^llgh 
her whole Uiageri^gdisease&f'^^Oh,'"«aidiFatmff l^how 
my heart bleeds f^her ino^herl" — <^ I twilt aot deaerihe 
to you her torturesi^-rwe mutl rjomem^r ihstt ahei^'ra- 
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sftoved: firont idl- possible chance of error; tftid irhen we 
reflect upon the sorrows and e?ih that everywhere sur- 
rouod; ost can we picture to ourselves a more enviable 
fiite than to quit this life in the arms of beloved parentSi • 
whooKwe have never grieved or oGTemled? She has per- 
haps escaped the misery such a delicacy of mind would 
Iiave felt f^om> the cool or unkind treatment of a hus- 
band) the woes of ungi*atefal or degenerate children,' 
and all the thousand ills which flesh is heir to-^cer- 
tainly the exquiate misery, she often dreaded, of sur- 
viving her parents. 

* Thrice happy! ne'er to fteX or fear the force 

'Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorset 

* And, oh! that pang*, where more than madness lies, 

* The worm that will not sleep, and never dies.* '* 

f< But who can comfort her afflicted parents,- my dear 
Pneumanee, if you could not?**— "That Divhte Com^ 
pas^on," she replied, "that wept with the widowfoi' 
h^r son, and exerted his divine power in restonng Him 
to life; he will, in his own good time, pour balm into 
wounds so deep and so severe. We know not by what 
goodness of Providence it is," she added, "that grief, 
which seems to torture the human frame with so mucliv 
excruciating violencey so seldom^teiNls to its destruction; 
Every gush of tears, the stroi^ expression- of heart- 
rending sprrow»is at the; same time its relief and re^ 
medy. But, good night, my- dear girls, your lot hasfklten 
in ^ fairer ground; may you both equal her ih beauty, 
grace} and dignity of virtue, and ^yo& will then be as 
m^ch loved and as -much laoieiited!"— " One more me- 
lancholy story, my dear Pneumanee," said CharleS) " be^ 
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fii^ we ga"—* <« Oh no, CharleS)** laid Plieunaneer ^ I^ 
have a great horror of going about, like an undertiitor^ 
with emblemB of woe and sorrow to every body -L me^ 
Somt friends of that sort collect such a catalogue of 
of misery to detail wherever they go^ that you woiM 
conceive it is their peculiar business to strew dejectioD 
about every room they enter. One lady I have known^ 
whO| for fear her best friends should rem W in comfort'* 
able ignorance after a great battle, has sent purposely to . 
tell them there had been a great slaughter, but the list 
of killed and wounded could not yet be a8certaiiied."^F- 
<<How barbarousl" said Fanny, ''what could their 
greatest enemy do worse?"— -^< If you knew, too/* aaid 
Pneumanee, ^ that one of her favourites, so distinguish- 
ed, had a most valiant husband in the field, on whose 
Ufe depended the almost existence of herself and her 
fiumly." The Rector, as was his usual custom, had re- 
tired to his study alter the famUy-prayers; and, as his 
return to the party was a signal for their separation, they 
were dispersing,, when Pneumanee took up Lord R.*s 
letter that lay upon the table. ^< Nq box to-night?" said 
Charles in a supplicating tone. *' Oh no," said his sisters 
hasUly; and they went to bed, after adding to their night- 
ly supplicadons for a continuance of their own blessings, 
an humble request that th^ might imitate, in piety and 
fortitude, the lovely sufferer, and an anxious prayer that 
the^ Omnipotent Dispemer of all inercy would speedily 
comfort her wretched parents. 

The next Qiorn^ng,as soon as they came down,Cbarles 
had again the box under his arm, md requested Pneu- 
inanee*8 permission to open it« <<By all means," she 
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* said; "^ she had no claiin but to the direction^ which she 
^ipoiild joyfully resigD to him.'' The first thing wss a 
vpearl necklace^ respectfully and kindly offered to Fanny's 
acdefytanee; a ruby one to Lucy, iirith bracelets and ear« 
rings to each; a watch to Charles, that Mitre should not 
iceep him out too late for his dinner, and many pretty 
^ things of less value for the children. How kind and how 

• beautlfol! was echoed round the table; and again and 
agahi the necklaces and bracelets tried on, held up to 
vanous lights, and were most rapturously admired* 
Charles foimd his watch was real gold; it even went 
upon a diamond, and actually his name was engtaven 

- on the back; was not that attentive and kind? he ran for 
a candle and wax to make impression of the seals; << and 

• was it ptwsible,** he asked, •< for any body to have one 
'moment's discomfort of any sort who had such a horse 

and such a watch to resort Co?" Fanny was holding up 
her beautiful necklace in admiration of the size and ex- 
- actness of each pearl, and then quietly laid it upon the 
tf&ble, with a remark that they were too good for them, 
aftd whein could they wear them? "A^vcr, my dear 
gifis,'* said the Rector, to their great surprise. " Why 
not, dfear papi?*^ said Lucy; ** and do you say never too, 
lAaiiima?'*—-** Certainly, my dear girls, it would be very 
iliiproper for my daughters to wear any thing so valua- 
ble;- people should dress according to their tunk in life, 
and not wear jewels merely because they have them; 
you kiiow not the envy you would excite, and what in- 
juritius surmises would be the consequence of such an 
apt^eartince.**— " What can be done?** said Lucy, " they 
are so beautiful, and to return them to Lord R. would 
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mt j^bat be mde^"-<-^' 1 am sure pafia and iMmvia jsiuet 
1>9 rig^bti" 3aid Fanny,. *< mid i ^U not liave the kut 
objection to teil Locd R. ^mjrftelf, for I am ooDfidentlie 
i^ould see the proprijBty of h.**'^^^ I have do doobi lie 
woukl,*' said P^eumaneey »inUii>g. '' But where/' said 
Qharjesi <^ is his letter? I ^vish very much to hear mkmi 
he saysj and if ever he means to come here agaia; I shidl 
be quit? wretched if hp does not/'— *<< Is it possibte^ 
Charles/' said Poeumaoeey ^^for any body to have one 
moment's discpm&it of any sort vrbo has such a horse 
and sych a watcb to resort to? but come» Cfiarl^ tell 
mc what 19 the clocks that y<ui may see your dariing 
a^n.''-«<( Dear Pneun»anee/' sidd Charles^ <<do not 
iiiid isny reason for my watch to be returned) for I.eould 
not p^rt with it so easily as Fanny does with berneck- 
lac^."— ^« Ah, Chjffles." said Fanny, *♦ you 4id not bear 
of tj)e de^r young lady; if you had* you could not lament 
any privation> aft^r contemplating such fortitude and 
such a fate." 

Pneumanee led the way to the study^ wh^re s^e found 
the Rector, and was followed by hb wife; she most af- 
fectionately congratulated them upon the contents of a 
letter she had brought them to read; it was from Lprd 
R. He requested their permission to interest their be<^ 
loved Fanny in bis future biqipines^; he had obtained 
his father's entire approbation, w1k> waa proud ta have 
a spn connected with a man of such distinguished worth 
as the Rector, and that had taste and judgment isnough 
to make such a ^oice. The Duchess es^pressed impa- 
tience to receive a young lady, of whom Pneumanee 
spoke so highly, into a family all prep^r^d tolov^and 
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re«i>ect her» Lord R. most cordiallf thanked Pneumanee ^ 
fot her adi^ce; he had met the Duke's offered hand With 
the more cordial affection and respect) iVom knowing his 
o^wn was free; he intended) in a few daysf, to return to 
%he Parsonage, where he hoped to have the same frank 
and artless welcome he had «ver found there; and per- 
iiaps ta secure kj Pneumanee would reveal his intended 
return to the Rector and his wKe only. — Who can de- 
scribe the exulting feelings of the parents at such a dis- 
dkMure? It could scarcely be possible! All their anxiety 
for their bek>ved Fanny over at once! suoh a husband! 
such a borne! such wealth and splendour, and such an 
advantage to all the family! oh, could it really be truef 
and how should they be properly thankful for such dis- 
tinguished blessings? The mother retired to her chamber 
to express without restraint her grateful sense of such 
undeserved goodness; Pneumanee returned to the chil- 
drep, and looked with peculiar delight on the lovely but 
unconscious Fanny) who was at once the blessing, and 
the blest) of all the family; and as it was settled that Lord 
R« waa to have the pleasure of revealing his own secret, 
and not a yrord was to be said of it before his return, to 
divert their attention from the evident tumult of joy so 
visible in their mother^s countenance, Pneumanee told 
th^m of a visit she had made, in her last absence, to an 
amiable friend, who had an excellent husband and a 
great many children. Taxes were necessarily very heavy, 
and (though regularly paid without a murmur) produced 
some priYations that made their mother sometimes a 
little uneasy for her children, though they scarcely felt 
it for themselves. The weather was extremely cold; the 
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two eldest {;irls wanted-iiew peU^sest the boys ihanf lit- 
tle comfortS) which she wbhed to supply; but the ce^-*^ 
lar, ecoQQOiy of the week could bear no more pves^iie) 
^d such a settle^ limited incoiQe had no prospect of io^i* 
crease; yet the pelisses were more than thread-bare) and 
at their youthful period of life they would Ceelmiore pain 
at their shabby i^pearaoce (though they did not com*' 
plain), than a fond mother would wish them to feel. What 
was to be done ? to dig or to beg was equally impossible: but 
she could write perhaps a tolerable novels and.a8 she had 
heard of large sums given for a good one> she. would be 
content with a moderate sumy at which rate ahe mod^tty* 
valued her own abilities. It was to be an iaviolable se- 
cret to all but her two girls, who, Kke Moliere's old 
womi^i} %vere to hear and to regulate the supposed ap- 
probation of the public, and to correct the errora of a 
rapid pen, '^ It was true," she said, '< the man who did 
not know he could not play the violin, because he had 
never tried, was a tolerable mirror in which she migiit 
see herself; but the pelisses were too shabby to be rea- 
soned upon. She knew nothing of the pomp and eircitm- 
stances of printing or authorship; and it was in4isputaUf 
much pleasanter to read the works of oUiers, whose ge- 
tiius and taste she knew how to admire and c^njoy^lhan 
to wade through sheets of uncertain success from a pen 
so untried. Then the humiliati9ns she might possibly 
encounter; could she bear to hear herself described as 
ignorant or weak, when she had held a place in soci^y 
where she was never suspected of being either? What 
might she not endure from such an expiirinieiH? All 
very good rea^ning; buty with ano^ier Iqpk at the pe- 
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iiises^ Ihey were pronoimced too bad; and early the next 
momiiig} before her numerous avocations began^ our 
author started for the prt^. Perpetually called upon for 
dmnestic affairs, or to Teceive and pay visits to her nu« 
merous friends* she could seldom get an undisturbed 
half^hour to prosecute her plan. The first few sheets 
shown to her girls gained rapturous applause;[and as the 
went on« she grew so confident of success that ^e boldly 
ventured ta raprtgage the embryo volume, and actually 
bought two pefisses for her girls. Judge her happiness,** 
continued Paeumanee) ^< when she saw them pleased and 
warmed by her labours. Indefatigable in her attention^ 
she could sp^re no moments for exercise, or amuse*' 
ment, for none of her duties were to be neglected."-— 
" I am quite breathless with fear," said Fanny. ^ And I 
shall be miserable," said Lucy, ^( if she should not suc- 
ceed."— •** A friend of her's," continued Pneumanee, **had 
lost her husband; and left with a large family and small 
means to support them, had found herself very ill' pro- 
vided with necessaries in a long fit of illness; iis soon as 
our benevolent author heard this, she sent them a few 
guineas, which, of course, increased the debt upon the 
■andcipated emolument. 

M So sure were her girls that all the world would b|S 
^xious to know who had written such a fileasingy cwr* 
recti and tlegant little yplume, that it was sent, through 
several persons, to the printer, whose great name was 
upon most of tiie boaks in the advertised list of the day. 
None but an author can judge of the variety of feelings 
wfaicuh filited up the hours till she heard of its safety: 
sometimes she fancied it was not sufi&ciently gay^ at 
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others it appeared to want interest; it was too elegant 
for aoine readers, too moral and correct for others: liHt 
at last, like Sir Fretful Plagiary, she found siaffid^ 
reason to condemn every possible bbjecdon to dit'WoH^, 
and with all the consdous dignity of an author, atid the 
partial fondness of a parent for her offsprings she h^ld 
herself in pleasing^ anxious suspense for the result. 
Scarcely able to ascertain the extent of a sum adec^nrte 
to her trouble and expectations, as every body who read 
it must be the better for it^ and none, of cotirs^, couM 
be the worse, the girls delighted in the thoughts' Of see- 
ing it in print, and enjoyed the prospect of hearing it 
praised from every creature who read it, ajid that would 
be all the world. Its morality, its simplicity, its nature, and 
its wit, would be approved in the reviews; and, like the 
invisible Junius, she should proudly wrap herself in the 
impenetrable folds of her genius, and remain undisco- 
vered to posterity. Now, my dear girls, you vnU grieve 
to hear it was my destiny to take her letters from the 
post in my way to her villa; among many others was one 
from the bookseller, returning the manuscript, with the 
civilest assurance that he could not engage in the work. 
How painfully distressing! they exclaimed; wliat was to 
be done? The young ladies could not believe it had been 
read, and were for sending it back to press it upon the 
printer's attention.**—" How did the poor lady bear the 
mortification?*' said Fanny. "Like a sensible woman, 
and only rejoiced that she had not relied upon her suc» 
cess for deuly bread, of which she was afraid but too 
many such authors as herself stood in need/'—" But 
where is the manuscript? How many times must the 
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j^oor young ladies have lamented the expense of their 
pelisses." — ^ Oh yes," said PaeimMUice, *^ till I under- 
took to publish it for her at my own eiq>ente; and 
if it does not iiappen to suit the public tasle, I shall find ' 
easy means of <:oncealing it from her^ and huy copies 
enoui^h fpr my own use to reward well all her anzietiiis/' 
— «'^ How good you are, my dear Pneumanee! I belieTe 
all the good and pleasant things I ever met with, ovigi* 
nate in you.**—" Oh yes," sftid Lu<^, " I think, Fanny, 
that Pneumanee isthe fountain from'^which it all io#s; 
I am sure I have found out a great deal of that sort; she 
sent the young ladies the money in their first visit to 
Town: she induced liir. Mowbray to give us our notes; 
all these supernatural acts are Pneumaaee's I know,~ 
now an't they?" throwJog her arms round her neck, 
" an't they, Pneumaneef"— -^ What a reflection upon 
human benevolence^ Lucyi to suppose such trifling be- 
nefits are beyond its reach; I have promised some day 
to tell you all I can and all I have done, and nothing wiU 
prevent my keeping my word but an overrsdicitude on 
youi* part to anticipate the time." Pneumanee looked 
grave^ and no more was said. 

The S|in shone brightly through a December fog, and 
promising to disperse all its dreary gloom, they prepar* 
ed for a walk by the sea. Charles would have them flrst 
hear a beautiful passage in Burke on the Sublime md 
Beautiful; but before he found the page, the Miss Vofai'' 
tile9f who had been making a little tour upon tiie coast 
for some days with their aunt, (whose complunts made 
hi^r restless to try.Jiew air and new scenery), entered 
with many kind and afi'ectionate inquiries for all the &• 
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mily : had they realty been qmetly at home all thh time, 
white they had been to such a variety of places: Lyme, 
Exeter^ Dawlishy Sidmouth} Teignmouth, and Torbay?" 
'— ^< Are they all alike?" asked Charles. Mary seeing 
nothing in the shape of aniusenient in the question, said, 
^^No; why should you think they are?"— " Only," he 
said, archly, << if they had any distinct character, he 
thought Miss VolatBe would have given more than 
tkeur names."— <^ So I would, Charles, if you had asked 
it"*—" Will you^ forgive my omission, and allow me to 
ask it now?"-— << Not till you tell me whose coach-and- 
four that is, standing at the Rock«house? somebody has 
just flighted, with three servants on horseback; I was 
not liear. enough to see arms or livery; I cannot guess 
Who it wksif and I would' give the world to know."— *< I 
:WtU tell you in ^ten minutes," said Charles; and laying 
his watch i^yon the table, h^tily withdrew. Miss Vola- 
tile seeing it very pretty iand very new, took it up,^ 
made so many remarks upon its splendour, that Ludf 
told her, (fearing her papa might be liable to censere 
lor giving his son so expensive a bauble), that It wis a 
present from Lord R.— She did not know he was so 
generous; but how, indeed, should she? for,iis it was 
well known, they never received presents frbm any body, 
ihtir friends spaced them the pains of refusing them. 
How lucky, EsiXtny thought, ths^ they itieattt to retutn 
the necklaces! " V«ry prudent conduct for youii^ la- 
dies^" Pneuraanee sedd; ><but school-boys wei^ iipea 
qiitte other terms with the worid. At a ^me 6tH§e^ 
enjoy ^ every thing with deHght, it wat, by the gen^ 
consent of mankind^ an approved practice^ to ^slN;ii,bf 
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such little occasional presents^ the tempomry unplea- 
saotriesof school; and every man who had felt the joy 
of receiving giiU at such an age, had peculiar pleasure 
in giving thein/V Mary^ as her sister was siknty ventur- 
ed to sayy '< People thought differently upon such sub- 
jects." Charles soon brought back the assurahce that it 
was Lord R. returned, with so much baggage that he 
hoped he was come to stay. ** Now what is my reward?" 
he added; << for I am sure you had rather it was Lord R. 
than any body else.'*-— << I do not care a pin for Lord R." 
she peevishly said. Fanny and Lucy both said they were 
very glad he was returned. <^ He has brought more 
watches, perhaps," said Mary. Pneumanee, in pain for 
such ill-bred malice, yet not willing her young friends 
should feel the poignancy of it, began immediately upon 
the subject of history they had read in the morning, and 
asked Lucy if she remembered how many brothers Ma- 
homet the Third had killed upon his coming to the 
throne? Miss Volatile saw by Pneumanee's manner that 
she wished to pass over Mary's rudeness, and immediate- 
ly took her leave. '* Yoii were quite right, my dear girls,". . 
she said, ^ to take no notice of the peevish remarks made 
by your visitors; never engage in silly quarrels, or re- 
tort any ill-bred sarcasms you may ever meet with; such 
foolish bickerings and feuds are ill-bred and, vulgar; 
avoid the company of people capable of treating you so 
coarsely, but never condescend to personal repartees you 
increase your consequence and dignity by forbearance, 
even in the bosom of the insulter; and the contrary 
conduct leads often to. the discomfort of families s^nd 
friends." 

As they walked to the beach, they could not conceive 
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whf poorCharles^s watch should have made such good- 
tempered girls so out of humoiir?' << It was not worth a 
thought,*' Pneumatiee said; «« Miss Volatile was sony 
for it by this time, and was lamenting she had levied upon 
herself the tax of being more guarded>and better bred 
for the future.'* 

As they were now upon the sands, enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the breeze and the curling of the waves upon the 
shore, rejMcIng at Lord R'.*s return, and settling in their 
minds what they should say in returning the necklaces, 
the hero himself appeared. He had be^n at the Parson- 
age, paid his respects to the Rector and his lady, had 
seen that happy fellow, Charles; and hearing that they 
were on the beach, came to introduce himself to their 
recollection, and trusted to his dear friend Pneumanee 
that he was not quite forgotten. Impossible! they all said: 
they welcomed him back to the sea, to the village smoke, 
and all the little hum-drum pleasantries of the Parson- 
age, which Fanny said really suffered in his absence, and 
she was afraid would hardly recover in his opinion after 
a visit to London. He intended they should have addi- 
tional charms for the very reason she had assigned 
against them. If he could bring his vanity to hope they 
had suffered in his friends' opinion for his absence, he 
could not pay his debt of gratitude by all the love and 
affection he bore them. Fanny blushed, she knew not 
why; the warmth of his manner made her fear she had 
said too much. Lucy recollecting the necklaces, thanked 
him gracefully for the beautiful presents he had sent 
them. ** Already, my dear Lucy," said Fanny, "J have 
so much to say, upon that subject, that I meant to reserve 
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it till to-morrow. I am greatly obliged to you, my Lord, 
for such a proof of your recollection of your village 
friends; but— r" " But what, my dear villager?"—" Did 
you not forget, my Lord, that we are village girls, so 
quietly and humbly distaift from all the splendour and 
brilliancy of life, that such jewels would excite the 
laughter of our friends, if we escaped their contempt; 
and I know, my Lord, you will make a generous allow- 
ance both for our frankness and our taste, when I assure 
you, (beautiful as they are), we should not feel happy 
under the consciousness of being dressed above the situa« 
tion in which we are placed, and which certainly is the 
best suited to us, from the exquisite enjoyment it affords 
us. My Minstrel," she added, " is most beautifblly 
bound; and when I read it strolling upon the beach or 
sitting upon the rocks, I will gratefully remember to 
whom I am obliged for such ah indulgence." In Lord 
R.^B ear, she 6nded 

" And so charming left her voice, that he a while 

** Thought her still speaking, still stood fixed to hear." 

Wondering at his silence, and fearing he felt something 
like disquiet from her refusal, she added gaily, «Xo 
show you, my Lord, the pleasure I feel in being obliged, 
and the high feeling I like to indulge, when you quite 
leave t^e village, I will presume to request you to send 
me that most elegant and interesting of all little volumes 
from the author you have taught me so much to admire; 
and then, like our gay and artless Charles, I shall feel it 
a crime to have any other wish." Lord R. was still peri- 
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«iv€} and Faany) quite at a loss to gu^ss iBvhy be was 30, 
wept on to siiy» ^' Such a beautiful set of pesiiia as mjbc 
would become a lady of very high rank."—" Yes," stud 
his Lordsbip) unwilling to betray at such a careless mo- 
loent what it now became almost impossible tp conceal, 
>« I shall offer thenfi to one whose rank and tide will be 
the least of her advantages; she is gentle and unaffected, 
with all the perfections the elegant author you have al- 
luded to^ could possibly describe." ^' Then perhaps," 
said Lucy, '^ we may one day see her at the Parsonage^' 
— ^( O^" said his Lordship, '^ if she should not see the 
^charin^^^about the character of your £»ther which spreads 
9f j^erenity over all who converse with him; if she will 
^not epjoy my visits to your hospitable villa, and add feli- 
city and joy to your fire-side, I should be greatly dis- 
tressed."-?-" When, my Lord," said Lucy, " have we a 
-possible chance of being introduced to a lady we are so 
disposed to respect and esteem?" Lord R. began to feel 
a want of candour in his own conduct, ill-suited to tlie 
frank and ingenuous treatment he had ever met with 
from those lovely girls; and fearing, as he went on, that 
he might be tempted to make too abrupt a disclosure of 
his views, he proposed returning to the Parsonage. Lu- 
cy, who conceived he bad not listened to her inquiry, 
topkan early moment to repeat, " Will it be very long 
before we have a chance of seeing the lady you men- 
tioned? I am so prepared to love and admire her, my 
'rliiird."^-^^ Thank you, my dear Lucy, for your kind im- 
patience; lead our best friend Pneumanee to your apart- 
ment when we return, and learn my destined plan from 
hftr.^ Pneumanee smiledf and Lucy, blushing at the af- 
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fectiotlate epithets Lord K. used so fi?eefy, which she 
thought Pneumanee had observed as well as herselfi 
turned gailf to her, saying, she believed Pneuimmee 
knew erery thing in the world. ^ I shall at least convince 
you," replied Pneumanee, <^ that I know a little more 
than you do, I^ucy;" and immediately, as they reached 
the hally Ud the way to her apartment* 

« I hopej** said Fanny, ** I may be of die party,*' and 
was impatiently untying her hat to fotktw thewkf When 
Lord R. took her hand, and said, he had reserved for 
himself the pleasure of communicatkig tlie secret to her; 
and as soon as they reached the drawing<*rooi:ti, what 
could equal Fanny's surprise at hearitig she was the* 
lady he had long select^ to be the partner of all his en* 
joyments, and the beloved repository of all his happineea 
itnd all his cares?— ^her bat-strings were puasaled beyond 
all hopes of untying; she looked up mth a miatture of 
doubt and alarm; and as soon as she found utterancey 
hesitatingly ssdd, << Oh no, my Lord, it Is impossitde; it 
it must not J cannot ^e/**— He started back; « you are not, 
cannot be engaged; that I know, Fanny, is impossible.'* 
— ^* O yes, my Lord," she replied, <* I have many en- 
gagements that will prevent me from listening* to such 
visionary happiness." His Lordship smiled; it was not 
many engagements he had to fear. 

He saw her countenance, that used to beam with the 
mild eloquence of a heart at peace with itself and all the 
world, alarmed and agitated with the bare apprehension 
of acting wrong; and anxious to restore, her to the sweet 
tranquillity of her customary feelings, he told her he 
had this morning obtained her parents' consent to solicit 
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herfS) and that it should be the leading object of his 
future life to make her happy by every^ means in hi^ 
poMser; and' trusted she had no real objection to oppose 
to hi» ardent hopes of becoming worthy of her good 
opinion. 

" Oh ray Lord," she replied with dignity, " what 
would the Duke your father say to such imprudence? he 
has high- claims upon your judgment and discretion. 
Would he like to see a village girl transplanted from her 
humble shed to his castle; usurping a rank and situation 
for which she must be totally unfit, ignorantof the man- 
ners and even appearances of higher life; would he not 
blush to inth)duce het* to his friends? and lament those 
hours that have made the Parsonage so happy? Oh my 
Lord, never let those l}6urs be recorded in any body's 
memory {^ungrateful to their recollection! and will you 
not think me arrogant if I avow, that without title or 
fprlune to assist my pride, I have too much to crcefi even 
into £uch a splendid &mily as your's, with a miserable 
consciousness of being an unwelcome member of it. I 
have too much respect for you, my Lord, to suffer you 
to fail in your duty on my account, nor would I share in 
your disol^dience for the wealth of worlds." Lord R/re« 
took the hand she had withdrawn, expressed the warmest 
admiration of her principles and conduct upon aH occa- 
sions, assured h^r that his &mily were all prepared to 
receive her with affectionate respect, repeated all that 
the Quke had said upon the subject, and all that his mo- 
ther and sisters had expressed of impatience to welcome 
her to their warmest affection.—" How kind and good! 
then, my Lord, I have only objections to make on your 
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pai*t and on my own.'*— ^ Let them be thort^ dearest 
Fanny, and as groundless as Uioee I have just removed; 
for I am impatient to see you restored to happiness and 
to yourself." 

^ You see me here» my Lord," she continued, ^ a memt 
happy and contented village gid with moderate wi^h^s 
and temperate enjoyments; you generously wish lo raise 
me' to affluence and splendour, to which I ani a perfbet 
stranger; will you never foe wounded by my awkward^ 
ness? never dre^ad the remarks your choice may extort 
from your friends? never, as I leant upon your arih, 
lament that you took me from my obscurity, and make 
the look back upon it as the dearest part of tnj exists 
ence?" Lord R. affectionately laboured to convince her 
that she would be his pride and joy even in the presence 
of his sovereign; that he had well studied her taste, her 
temper, and every kind affection ©f her heart — they all 
accorded with his ideas of human excellence. There was 
a sunshine of joy, an irresistible sweetness of manner in, 
all she said, and a harmony in her voice, that charmetl 
him the first moment he heard it; he well knew she was 
above receiving praise and admiration at the expense of 
her sex; but that she was the village girl she described, 
bred up with such exalted habits of piety and virtue, so 
artless, so contented and happy, were the first attrac- 
tions that engaged his admiration; and every happy op- 
portunity at the Parsonage, where the happy hours iie 
had spent would ever be enrolled as the most important 
of his life, strengthened his admiration and confirmed 
his judgment, and long since fixed his unalterable affec- 
tion. 

X 2 
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« Your attachment to jrour family, my dear Tannyt 
gives me a prospect of that affectionate reception to my 
fire-sidet (whenever I should Ic^ave it), which would 
make my home a sacred refuge from all care and 
anxiety; your strict sense of decorum would be a tower 
of strength to my repose, and the distinguished serenity 
of your temper would tranquillize the linavoidable inter* 
ruptions to felicity which in all states of human exist- 
ence must sometimes arise; your conversation, so suited 
to my tastef-and (give, me leave to add) the elegant, 
chaste, and simple style of your dress, so emblematical 
of the purity and refinement of your language and con- 
duct, have confirmed my judgment in the preference 
my heart is proud to own for you, that I can never re- 
sign it but with my existence." 

<< Did you, my Lord, mix in society during your ab- 
sence?"— '< Repeatedly; and met, as usual, great beauty, 
elegance, and wit; gj'eat proficients in music, dancing, 
and drawings I admired much that I saw, but 1 comd 
only love the modest, artless beauty who held out none 
of those attractions; such a different thing is a partner 
for an-hourat a ball, and ope under the guidance of good 
sense and discretion, with whom you wish to spend your 
life!" 

« But will not good sense and discretion, my Lord^ 

receive additional lustre from accomplishments?" 

"They are not incompatible; but the time they must 
have taken up in early life, which you have spent so 
differently, gives such a distinct cast to the whole cha- 
racter, that whoever greatly admires the one canhot be 
entirely reconciled to the other. You could not, without 
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an outrage to your feelings, exhibit any performance be* 
fore a crowded room, or ever bring yourself to dress in 
the ntyle of fashion which, to delicacy and propriety like 
your'a, I could not venture to describe." 

Fanny, blushing at the bare idea of any impropriety in 
dress, said in a tone of alarm» << My strongest objections, 
as they depend upon myself, seem to' multiply every 
moment, and appear to be surrounded >vith so much 
difficulty, that I know not where or how to unfold them/' 
_« Give them to the winds, my deirest Fanny; they 
are all imaginary: you have the entire approbation of 
both our families; you have a heart devoted to you, that 
is incapable of deceit, that has no crimes to lament, no 
vicious habits to correct, no secrets of immoral conduct 
that dread disclosure. I have an ample fortune that will 
secure you from the anxieties that must attend a limited 
income, and affection^ that will inake it the delight of my 
life to increase the enjoyment and felicity of your's." 
Fanny wiped a starting tear, and, in a more composed 
tone of voice, replied: *< It is this catalogue of blessings, 
to which my wildest fancy never presumed to soar, that 
makes me afraid. They are enumerated with a truth 
and vivacity that carry conviction with them; and I know, 
my Lord, no other person in the world so likely to 
realize the delightful vision; yet I tremble at its ap* 
proach. Can I, a village girl, so young and inexperienced, 
bred up in such simple habits; can I presume to hope I 
ani qualified for such a splendid situation? can I expect 
to escape the intoxication such changes have produced 
in others? can I trust, that with such an increase ojf 
power to do good, my heart may not contract, and iQSe 
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the inclination? can I presume to stand upon a pinnacle 
so tiigh, and not turn giddyl may I not grow vain, and 
despise those I am bound to respect, or presumpttioiis 
and unmindful of my duty to my fiimily, and forgetjful of 
myseify and the unbounded blessings I have ever enjoy- 
edf and then my gratitude to you, my Lord, would have 
no basis, no security." Lord R. was silent.— -<< If these 
things are possible; and if experience has often seen 
them realired, who can say they may not happen to m*e? 
Oh, leave me to the delightful obscurity in which I have 
been bred, to the calm enjoyment of relieving the &mily 
Cares, to the grateful prospect of guarding with vigilant 
affection the declining years of my much loved parents, 
a stranger to ingratitude or remorse; < that when afflic- 
< tion may dash my mirror to the earth, I may look down 

.'upon the fragments, and only behold the reflection 
' multiplied of innocence and peace!' ** 

Conceiving that she had quite convinced Lord R. bow 
totally unfit she might prove to constitute his happiness, 
she rose from her seat, and was intending to leave the 
room. His Lordship took both her hands: she was the 
only young lady, he believed, in the world, wlio would 
be so apprehensive of danger, and, he was confident, 
was the most secure from being misled or dazzled into 
error, from any situation in which she could be« placed. 

* Give him but a right to protect her, and he would guard 
her with the vigilance of a watchful spirit, whose happi- 
ness was involved in her's; would never expose her, 
by his indifierence or neglect, to the attention of 
others, who delight and triumph in detaching the amia^ 
ble and good from their path of duty: she should be the 
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darling object of his attention in all societies^ his arm 
would be proud to support her upon all occasions) and 
she should never be reduced to the painful necessity of 
resorting to ahy other for protection. In the most trifling 
as \re}\ as most important dutiesi he should triumph in 
the opportunities his rank in life would afford him to 
convince*^the world that she was the object of his choice^ 
from his best judgment, as well as from inclination, and 
continued to be the perpetual source from which all his 
happiness must flow. May nat such conduct bring do- 
mestic attentions into repute? and what^ould you not 
have to answer, if you refuse your assistance and influ- 
ence to such a general reformation? Fanny smiled, and 
was about to reply, when Lucy, who thought matters of 
this sort could not take so very long in settling, burst 
into the room, and, hanging about her sister's neck in 
speechless agony, burst into tears. 

*< My dear Lucy/' said Lord R. << tell me that you s^ 
prove my choice. Is the lady. you were so prepared to 
love deserving of all you promised to feel for her? has 
she not in your eyes, as well as mine, perfections that 
wealth and title have not to give? will she not come with 
me to the Parsonage, and recollect our many happy 
hours there? Ask her if she will not take you with her 
to Town to see all its gaieties and wonders; and if she 
will not give me leave to call you one of my dearest, best 
of sisters?" Lucy took up his hand, and kissing it, said, 
she was too happy to know what to say or do. << Is this 
the way you treat a candidate for the same privileges 
you allow to Charles? I am jealous of my prerogatives^*' 
and he warmly saluted them both. Fanny blushed celes' 
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tial ro9y redi wliile Lnoys tiot less aUrmed, said, <^ Upon 
this occasion, tny Lord, upon an introducfioh so unex* 
pected, I fntist not complain; but in future we shall be 
too wen ac^atnted, I hope, to admit such famUiarity." 
He called them beth excellent dear creatures, and said, 
no man IMng would dare to treat them but with the most 
decided respiect. Lucy followed her sister u> th« study, 
where th^ir delighted pavents w«re rtjoicing at events 
90 new and so delightful, nay, almost temfic from tiieir 
height and splendour.— Pneumanee, always kind amd af« 
fecticmate, assured them that Fanny's was not the gay 
ai^ fri!?olo«a itHnd likely to be warped by such ati isx- 
aiHed ctiange; Nature seemed ta have formed ker for it, 
and her edueatien^ a^nd habi«a had perfected the Work. 
She nefer yet saw any yvung person more likely to atld 
digmty rather than deHve k frmaa ao hi>gh aad eterrated a 
rank, and every body would envy Lord R. so amkbte^so 
cerrect^ and s& sweetly elegaiiit a wife, who would be his 
pride and joy through every scene and change of life. 
^ Dear Pneumanee," sttd Fanny^ ^ you must not leave 
me; it is now I siiall want yoar more xmnoediate asstst- 
ance? added to my dear papa and mamma's att^itive 
kindness, I have owed to you whatever has recommend- 
ed vmt to Lord R/s partiality; now you must, upon all 
occasions, assist me to preserve it. I should never have 
a inoment's peace, If I ever had the consciousness of 
carelessly throwing it away by any neglect or inatten- 
tion. You have often told me of the delicate texture of 
affection, watch over me like my guardian angel, to pre- 
vent the possibility of errors of this sort ever wounding 
what Lord R. now feels for me:— .Q, I shall never, by 
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myself, be sufficiently watchful; you mu&t go with me, 
must promise not to le^ye me till I discover aM that is 
necessary to know to secure Lord R.'s happiness; you 
will easily see what his taste9 his temper, and his habits 
require, and will assist me in the delightful tasik of grati- 
fying them all." Pneumanee promised, but said, <' It was 
not such a mind as her's that wanted. such a monitor; 
she carried the best possible direction in her own bosom; 
it was composed of good sense, affection, and an en- 
gaging desire to please, that was visible in every feature 
of her face; and in every graceful motion of her person 
an indescribal»le sunshine, that glowed in all she said 
and did." Lord R. alone in the drawing-room, was at last 
recollected; he was enjoying the consciousness of having 
chosen the woman in the world that both his judgment 
and his fancy most approved, and dwelling upon tbo^e 
graceful acta and thou&a7id decencies that dculy jl(xv)ed 
around her, vvhen Pneumanee came \i\\\i ten thouaand 
7a9//t»>^«, as she called them, from the party In the study; 
they were all so happy, so hoping and fearing^, and so 
unlike themselves, that she thought his Lordship had 
better leave them for seme hours to their recQllection. 
" '< The delicate mind of Fanny," she said, " seems quite 
overwhelmed with surprise. You would have been much 
affected, my Lord," she added, " to have seen those dear 
girls, Fanny wishing that dear Lucy had been |be happy 
girl, for she could scarcely enjc^ any thing without ber; 
and Lucy, with her accustomed gaiety, assuring her she 
w^s totally unfit for such high life, and ten to one but 
the ray of blessing reflected from /t^r might be as strong 
as her weak judgment would be sd>le to support." 
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Inestimable girisy he called thtm; whoever was^ja 
blessed as to have them companions for life^ would nev^ 
feel the wretched necessity of leaving their, home hr 
amusement; so artless, so gay, and so peculiarly en- 
gaging in their manner^ that to «f ^ was to admire and to 
love them! 

<< Tell them, my dear Pneumanee, that I shall expect 
an early summons; I have not been iaccustomed to b^ 
banished from the Parsonage, condemned in wood9 to 
roam; but, upon recollection, I will fix my own hour, and 
wait upon them at their tea-table: meantime assure , 
Fanny I have not the least intention to shut her up in 
one of my ancestors' old castles with draw-bridges koA 
moats, and Gorgops dire to defend it; nor have 1 order- 
ed a separate wing to be built, .t^ keep her at a distance, 
when we have ceased to have a mutual pleasure in any 
thing but a separate establishment." As soon as Lord R. 
had left her, Pneumanee found Fanny lying upon the 
sofa, where her mamma had desired her to remain till 
she bad recovered the evident agitation of her spirits: 
<< but ^ou will not disturb me, dearest Pneumanee," she 
said; " I seriously want to consult you; niy dear mamma 
is too interested,' she sees nothing in this proposal but 
happiness and triumph." — << And what does your dear 
mamma's daughter see in it?" said Pneumanee, smiling. 
!<< Why, sefmething like a temptation; nfay 1 not almost 
fall down and worship, the greatness offered me."— <<0 
fie, Fanny, what an illusioni is Lord.R. such a tempter? — 
he is every thing that a man of fashion should be, religi- 
ous, and consequently cheerful; highly educated, rf 
course obliging; his manners most conciliating^ his tero* 
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fw^ ^Cknided) imd kis conduct so <corrcGt!^'-*^^j8t0p, 

Wf dear Pneumanee^ l^now all liis.aierals,jiU£is|>6r* 

ibcjgotis, and have vaiued theni'flo <miekydiat I versljrbe- 

-fieve I should teve loved ^im b«foiie» if 1 1^ not taiight 

'jmjrsetf to ttikik it would 4ui/ve hetta jvseiy wnmg;la do^h; 

- '!Bor<)Oilld'I ever bring myielf to ow&such ajptefracenoe 

%^'to Mim.^*-^«'lie wHl never ex^t that you. jJaotdd) 

4ny deat gitl; showyour attackment in your i:ond<ict)t^ie 

'*■ '%]|^temonofttw31 aIwa3Hiv^^L|sen4lieeffi&ot litis imted- 

>• Td .to )>rodttG^f->-evei;y deHeate inind vaMt leel the truth 

Wtk' '^€ do not wonder, myde^r Fminyy that ycm aro;adai\iii- 
^^*iBd; I hnow hot^hat ^e miad^can'be^that such a change ^ 
*dbe^ not shaken to gnsat r^eeti6n;'40 leave^j^uriiBimilyy 
jronr very name, and idl the oindearing ties of you^, idi 
^6 fondness df a'parent's^rey their soliokude and^ffp- 
tfon> 9p safe and ceTtidn under all^cirouixiQtancesr'tp 
^e new and numerous ^Qlies u|)On yourself. !Fhe ib^- 
Il tm^ss of Lot^ H. as well as your own, will he triistid^to ' 
> .your.^keeptng; all his blessings in thisiffe,jandf>csrhaps 
g ^11 4A prospects in the next, depend «u|>pn you : .yo»tnay 
:.4irighten every scene orhts life, by your conduct, ifi^ 
|he;<%^rme8t glow (^ a su'inmer«sun, or throw, a daiof) 
^^V^ '^pom over- every liour, that may weigh dovm aU;)^& y •. 
•fifs, and cloud and-obscure every hope of cemfiort: his ' 
^joMcnty, through many ages, md^ and mu«/, in sooke 
.'li^ree, be in^uenjced 'by your conduct, and the use y(Ka 
hofake of the talents lent you; and remember, on ibe 
^eat day of ^^seount, how much w^U be cacf^ectedtfRMpa - f . 
3^u,-who will have so vMich power, so much inEuenoe, V ;/ 
ind so4ftUGh weakh entrusted;to you/'«>^<^0 dea? Piieu- ^ -• 
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manee," taid Famifi << I feel tolal^ unfit#ir jUpe «^. 
tkm; teU Lord R. it is impomble.'S-'' ShaU J,** f8«l 
PneumaDeey *' tell his Lordslup that you caiHiot4^ )im 
duty, and beg he will go some v^here eUe lor ^jfhi^*m 
<< 0« not for the world— advise me, for I know you^QH 
secure me in the right way: and what would I OQ^^ 
Nothing can be so dfficult and hard that I wguiA^ 
undertake to make Lard R. happy, and 8ecuiie;,y^iiai;||| 
and my dear parents* approbation, and the self-^p{p|p' 
ing ^consciousness of fulfilling all your exp<^tati|Q8.^ 

** That is said like yourself, my dear girl; 
strict guard upom yourself, you will not fail of piBarfb] 
ing the lesser duties of life; in great ones you c«i Qeie^ 
stumble; your sure trust in the omniscience of y<|fl^ 
Maker will protect you from all danger his eye^-yoa 
know, you cannot elude, but there are ten thouMmd s^ 
jects for disquiet in married life besides thpse so ^od^ 
mous that it would be injurious to you to nume tb«^ 
Affection is liable to change, and the least ^iljuroof de^ 
licate attention may blast it for even let it be youc-^ar^-r' 
to watch over yourself in this respect, not to ex^uiilBl^ • 
Lord R.; his affection, grounded upon a knowledge pf.l ■ 
your many excellences, is not likely to fail; bid; ^ the/ '. 
fervour of it appears to abate, watch the more Hrifdr^< 
over yoursellir receive him with unabated kindness, ,^« 
come him to his home with a joy that will make bis h<^0|^ 
a paradise; enliven him with all the pleasantrie$ in fs/^ 
ppwer; keep every nonsenseirom Him that may giye h^ 
pain; and, above all things, never subject yourself 1^ a^ 
attentions from a set of beings who seen> to live foi^n^ 
purpose of withdrawing :Uie affections of a mfybojo^Jbi^ 
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surest and best protection, where she has solemnly vow-^ 
ed to love) honour, and obey. I know your heart, my 
dear Fanny, and all its inestimable propensities; I am 
confident they will expand with the opportunities afford- 
ed yoU; I shall carefully admonish vipd direct you when- 
ever i se6 that you require my advice; at present I shall 
oiBy r<bcommend to you, when Lord R. cpmes this 
%tenlfig, to offer your hand when he appears to expect 
|t; k h idl the acquiescence he wHl expect from you/' 
<^ M-^d you say, my dear Pneumanee; renouncing my 
home and all the dear enjoyments of my in&ncy?" 
« ^ They wUl be richly compensated by the kind atten- 
tions of an excellent husband, who will make your life a 
scene of domestic felicity, and enable you indulge every 
generous and benevolent impulse of your heart. Never 
forget to be thankful for such blessings; few women have 
.blessings sor numerous and unbounded; receive them 
with grateful joy. Lord R. wMl soon be here; shake off 
every shadow of alarm; let us all be grateful and happy, 
as we ought to be, and be the same gay and happy 
Fanny that we have always loved and admired.- * 

Before Fanny had well adjusted her curls, tried on 
several ribbons, and found them all very unbecoming, 
they were summoned to tea; and resolving, according 
to many resolutions in her pocket-book, to think only of 
pronused happiness and never to anticipate evil, wish- 
ing, yet half dreading to see Lord R. she resumed her 
serenity, and went down to join the party; she stopped 
at the door to get fresh breath to proceed; but finding 
her courage not strengthened by delay, she opened the 
door, and then found, by I^rd R.*s absence, how much 
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9hir htfdiMiM Mtff to few tlienPi':HeeaiairiMiBi^^ 
and ini<iMlKkMy BMt>>iBtingWumffhajpcA$ikAynmw^^ 
aild off(dM# kitrhtnd; siM gn^ hcrr^s gvaccMlf^Aadl tlHi^: 
gk)ir Q|)«t^ h«r (<M(te!l» tTM HMMF^ iMsened Iff fan hoMkiy^ft^ 
bm^ef]]^ h%f^ wilfl^' smife e^cytMftiwe of fab jof ^ l#faaiBcii# ^ 
gi'Mefutlf tfaMUdi litfr fbf lf€T goodoeif^ Cbarlesjvttisii'^ 
ed^ from fif!» (rhn^ Mbwbi>!ii/8, wiieite be badr faftwisaMii' 
fOf fh6 di£l3r, i»SSe<te«dottii of irtMl had" passed, fao«dted^ 
FaiH^y if 8h« had i^tuiti^ fa#r beautifot neeUaccI afair < 
bhished, and Lcrcf, w1i«f da# her embarrasttneiityittiYiie-'" 
diately s^d, ^Dd yatflsifif^rCbMe^jt^sigM^^tetmd^mi^ 
opinion, and I wM ^o« i^tum mhia lUK ]hhi- aiBiMi^lmd^ ^ 
your wat«iH, dhdmak^ M'me &fi^h.*^'i^^^F6thnfMlhii^ 
sake, my deai^ LtiCf, do Hoe stty s&; I c0lil# fiot poisttf^ 
gtvef u]) efthtr fof tte Wdrid^ f am litHtPLaid R. doM ifat ri 
widh to hare them baek^-^db^yoti^ my Lord?*^<^^iK^IiidiiNidf 
Charles/* UM R. i^ef^Ke^ <' I cs^moT tal^ oiie IVldl^^ * 
taking th6 vfhoh; so W yoo tr^ biiWg^ them atf t^mie t»^ 
mbrrotr, I shall have bttt one tfoubfe.*^— *^« Aj«e yoit 
really in earnest? oh no, l-stue yoiiarenot, thet^I mitf ' 
keep Mitre and my watch; and promise me, dear Lilcy^*- 
never to frighten me so much agaifi; I must have Cried * 
and braved Very siRy if Lord R. had becai in earnest. 
But what can have altered yotir frienf^, Lucy, th&t they ^ 
win not laugh at you, and altered you who were sc^ ready 
to believe them."-^" We are bR changed, Charles, dfiee > 
we saw you, and I am fd^ determined ta be reveiiged 
upon Lucy for her scruples.*'— ^< Indeed,** says Charfe8> 
*<rdo seea gretfct change about every bodf;** and then" 
looking round v^ry archly, ** something^ has litppened 
very mysterious, and every body seems fearful that I' 
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i^iiM'«foibirerit.^ Tlw Rodx»rt»ok Chsriet to 1^^ 
and; he neciinied tea ignontvt^ knUtmore disci^08t» timoi 

Lowt &. spient muck ^f the iiMiihig.wcek at tke Par* 
scmage. Tte fiMsliiy ^tuase pncl a visit lo tke widow^ 
wko g^atdj^ svjoked^ (ail leas^as^ faar aa suck a ke«rt aa 
hctf» eauM rejoica) al tte> prospect c^ Fannf's kafipncaa 
tdid ker by tlw- Rrceloi^ but she had too miick delicac]r 
toiJIodato it wiian Fanny brougkt; Lard I^. to see bar. 
Ska waa rcadnig over loMiara tbat bad beeiv kept unseett 
for thirty ycarsf she had kopcd to^ Itya <Mrer i^^ some 
of her hii^y hauas, but they weas enbittarad by the 
kiyawledge of succeedkig^ dttixto^ and she. now wondered 
she bad goHBHOipn it would be jjoifor misfortun es h»i 
&te peeuMar ptDa^tar^Miwemo^^pl^aaxkve into misery* 

'tka seeretoff Faan^c^a intandsd marriage crept into 
every eo^age where Riebaid or the old mir9e kad tiie 
kast inlercoursey and came io wbispani. to te Misa 
VoIatikS) and ftom tbem to Uke manor-bouse and to 
every other bouse ki tke idUi^ and neig^kbourhood» 
with an additional morat certainty tfairt it was brougbt 
about by the anonymous letter, and by nothing else* 
How coiM that be? was a natural question firom tke 
lady at tbd manor-house. Miss Volatile knew it for cer« 
tain; and beard, with full as much certainty^ that suck 
miMbeS} so accidentally made up, were pretty sure of 
behtg very soon repented of. Nothing but bridal expec-' 
tatiofis of pomp and show was talked of. The Miss y.% 
afraid of encountering Lord R. and interrupting t^te-a« 
t^tesy wrote congratulatory letters to Fanny, with a tnem. 
about cake; Lord R. requested Fanny to promise a 
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whole 4mCi but not a morsel througli the xiog; fer teii»^ 
the &thi0D now to believe^ that whoever dreamt «||i|i I 
such cake never lived to taste wedding-cake of di^ 
own. «<Oh nO|*' Fonnj said, ^ Miss V. would believeHi 
to be in earnest, and be miserable.** Charles vowed, li^ 
would tell her so, for it was a shame at her age to be sft 
ignorant. You forget, Charles, that time improves w. 
wise and the mdustrious, but it leaves the foolisMf Hm- 
the indolent just where it found them. Lord R. enliv^Jm 
every hour at the Parsonage with good sense and gott 
humour. As Fanny preferred being married in the eoi^. 
try privately to a parading wedding in London^ the ^ 
was at last settled; but the destined time was shortenil 
by the Duke*s earnest request; inipiortant Iniaiacss calU^ 
him to the north, and his new daughter would greaiHl^' 
oblige him if she would cqjjplieto receive his. ble^io^ 
before they set out. This itresistHile plea prjsvailed; the 
bridal finery was detained in town. What a pity! it war 
to set the colours and the shapes in the village for tbcr 
next season. It was settled that Ptieumanee and Lucy 
were to go in the coach with Lord and Lady R.; ^ 
Rector and his wife to follow them to town and stay &r 
two months: these conditions were grateful to Fanny's 
feelings, for no happiness could make her forgetful or 
careless of her affection to her family. All these preB- 
minaries settled, the morning camcy and the ceremony 
was performed. Never did a- wedding promise higher 
human felicity. Lucy was much affected; Charles did 
not like it at all; he made Lucy promise she would npt 
be in a hurry to marry till be could better spare her. 
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Lord R. made handsome presents to all the party; to 
the old nurse and Richard, a purse so handsomely full, 
it really frightened them, and they believed h must be 
a mistake; for when a gentleman was married, he would 
want all he had, and it really was a great deal too much. 

r 

When the splendid equipage came to the door, and 
the several servants round it so gaily dressed, Lucy 
whispered to Fanny, " All this is yours, you know!" but 
Fanny was kissing the little ones, charging Charles to 
cherish, the remembrance of their happy hours, entreat- 
ing him to spend his holidays with her; looking again 
round all the rooms, as if for a last look where her life 
had been so happy, begged her dear papa and mamma 
not to delay their coming to town; and then gave her 
agitated hand to Lord R. who expressed his gratitude, 
as he led her to the carriage, for all the sacrifices she 
was making for him; she brushed away a starting tear, 
and gaily tripped into her carriage. Pneumanee and Lucy 
immediately followed, and the wood soon concealed them 
from farther view. Charles immediately mounted his 
horse, and riding through the wood a shorter way, had 
one more look from his dear Fanny, ^< who, in a great 
degree," he said, " was lost to him, as a companion, fior 
ever;" and then gravely sat down to read Robertson's 
beautiful account of a Hindoo wedding in his History 
of India. 

END OF THE FIRST PART 07 THE 
qUARTO VOLUME. 
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